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PEE FACE. 


N O one will deny tliat there is room for some emotion in 
giving to the public a Commentary on the Epistle tc 
the Eomans. It avails nothing that the author is only the 
interpreter of a given text. The contents of that text, 
accepted or rejected, affect his readers so decisively, that the 
author, who serves them as a guide, feels himself at every 
step under a burden of the gravest responsibility. 

This consideration cannot weigh with me, however, to 
prevent me from offering to the church, and especially to the 
churches of the French language, this fruit of a study which, 
in the course of my theological teaching, I have been called 
again and again to renew. 

I shall here state frankly an anxiety which fills my mind. 
I believe the divine conception of salvation, as expounded by 
St. Paul in this fundamental work, to be more seriously 
threatened at this moment than ever it was before. Eor not 
only is it combated by its declared adversaries, but it is 
abandoned by its natural defenders. In the divine acts of 
expiation and justification by faith, which formed, according to 
the apostle’s declaration, the gospel which he had received hy the 
revelation of Jesus Christ (Gal. i.), how many Christians see 
nothing more, and -would have the church henceforth to see 
nothing more, than a theological system, crammed with Jewish 
notions, which St. Paul had himself conceived by meditating 
on Jesus Christ and His work 1 

It will not be long, I fear, ere we see what becomes of the 
life of individuals and of the church, as soon as its roots 
cease to strike into the fruitful soil of apostolical revelation. 
A religious life languishing and sickly, a sanctification without 
vigour or decision, and no longer distinguished by any marked 
feature from the simple morality of nature,—such will be the 
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goal, Tory soon rGadiod, of that rational evolution on which 
the church, and particularly oiir studious youth, are invited 
to enter. The least obscuration of the divine mind, com¬ 
municated to the world by means of apostolical revelation, 
has for its immediate effect a diminution of spiritual life and 
strength. 

Must the church of France, in particular, lose the best part 
of its strength at the very moment when God seems at length 
to be bringing France into its arms ? This would be the last 
tragedy of its history—sadder still than all the bloody but 
heroic days of its pash 

It is neither the empty affirmations of free thought, nor the 
vague teachings of a semi-rationalism,—which does not know 
itself whether it believes in a revelation or not,—which wiD 
present a sufficient basis for the religious elevation of a whole 
nation. For there is needed a doctrine which is firm, positive, 
divine, like the gospel of Paul. 

When the Epistle to the Eomans appeared for the first 
time, it was to the church a word in season. Every time 
that, in the course of the ages, it has recovered the place of 
honour which belongs to it, it has inaugurated a new era. It 
was so half a century ago, when that revival took place, the 
powerful influence of which remains unexhausted to this hour. 
To that movement, which still continues, the present com¬ 
mentary seeks to attach itself. May it also be in some 
measure to the church of the present a word in season! 

I may be justly charged with not having more completely 
ransacked the immense library which has gradually formed 
round St Paul’s treatise. My answer is : I might have . . . 
but on condition of never coming to an end. Should I have 
done so ? 

And as I have been oblged to set a limit to my study, 
I have been obliged to restrict also the exposition of the 
results of my labour. If I had allowed myself to cross the 
boundaries of exposition properly so called, to enter more than 
I have sometimes done into the domain of dogmatic develop¬ 
ments, or into that of practical applications, the two volumes 
would have been soon increased to four or six. It was better 
for me to incur the charge of dryness, which wiU not repel 
any serious reader, than to fall into prolixity, which would 
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have done greatly more to injure the usefulness of the 
Commentary. 

The pious Sailer used to say: 0 Christianity, had thy one 

work been to produce a St. Paul, that alone should have 
i^endered thee dear to the coldest reason.’' May we not he 
permitted to add: And thou, 0 St. Paul, had thy one work 
been to compose an Epistle to the Eomans, that alone should 
have rendered thee dear to every sound reason. 

May the Spirit of the Lord make all of JTis own that He 
has deigned to put into this work, fruitful within the church, 
and in the heart of every reader 1 

THE AUTHOR, 
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INTfiODtJCTIOJf. 


C OLEETDQE calls the Epistle to the Eomans the pro- 
foundest book in existence.” Chrysostom had it read 
to him twice a week. Luther, in his famons preface^ says: 
“ This Epistle is the chief hook of the New Testament, the 
purest gospel. It deserves not only to be known word for 
word by every Christian, but to be the subject of his medita¬ 
tion day by day, the daily bread of his soul. . . . The more 
time one spends on it, the more precious it becomes and the 
better it appears.” Melanchthon, in order to make it perfectly 
his own, copied it twice with his own hand. It is the book 
which he expounded most frequently in his lectures. The 
.Reformation was undoubtedly the work of the Epistle to 
the Romans, as well as of that to the Galatians; and the 
probability is that every great spiritual revival in the church 
will be connected as effect and cause with a deeper under¬ 
standing of this hook. This observation unquestionably 
applies to the various religious awakenings which have suc¬ 
cessively marked the course of our century. 

The exposition of such a book is capable of boundless 
progress. In studying the Epistle to the Romans we feel 
ourselves at every word face to face with the unfathomable. 
Our experience is somewhat analogous to what we feel when 
contemplating the great masterpieces of medieval architecture, 
such, for example, as the Cathedral of Milan. We do not 
know which to admire most, the majesty of the whole or the 
finish of the details, and every look makes the discovery of 
some new perfection. And yet the excellence of the book 
with which we are about to be occupied should by no means 
discourage the expositor; it is much rather fitted to stimulate 
him. “ What book of the New Testament,” says Meyer, in 
his preface to the fifth edition of his commentary, less 
entitles the expositor to spare his pains than this, the 
greatest and richest of all the apostolic works ? ” Only it 
aODET. A UOM. I, 
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must not bo imagined that to niaater its moaning nothing 
more is needed than the philological analysis of the text, or 
even the theological study of the contents. The true under¬ 
standing of this masterpiece of the apostolic mind is I'esca'ved 
for those who approach it with the heart described hy Josno 
in His Sermon on the Mount, the heart hungarimj ami 
thirsting after righteousness. For what is the Epistle to the 
Eoraans ? The offer of the righteousness of Qod to the man 
who finds himself stripped by the law of Iris oion righteousness 
(i. 17). To understand such a book we niu.st yield ourselves 
to the current of the intention nnder which it was dietatcul. 

M. de Pressensd has called the great dogmatic works of the 
Middle Ages “ the cathedrals of thought” The Epistle to the 
Romans is the cathedral of the Christian faith. 

Sacred criticism, which prepares for the exposition of the 
books of the Bible, has for its object to elucidate the various 
q^uestions relating to their origin; and of those questions 
there are always some which can only be re.solved with the 
help of the exegesis itself. The problem of the composition 
of the Epistle to the Romans includes several qucstiotis of 
this kind. We could not answer them in this introduction 
without anticipating the work of exegesis. It will ho better, 
therefore, to defer the final solution of them to the con¬ 
cluding chapter of the commentary. Rut tlicre are others, 
the solution of which is perfectly obvion.s, either from the 
simple reading of the Epistle, or from certain facts established 
hy church history. It cannot ho other than advantageous to 
the exposition to gather together hero the results presented by 
these two sources, which are fitted to shed light on the origin 
of our Epistle. It will afford an opportunity at the same 
time of explaining the different views on the subject which 
have arisen in the course of ages. 

An apostolical epistle naturally results from the corahina- 
tion of two factors: the peraonality of the author, and the 
state of the church to which he writes. Accordingly, our 
introduction will hear on the following points: 1, The Apostle 
Paul; 2. The Church of Rome; 3. Tim oiroumsfamces under 
which the Epistle was comjxjscd 

In a siiijplementery chapter we shall treat of tho preserva- 
Mon of the text 
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I F we liad to do with any other of St. PauFs Epistles, 
we sliould not think ourselves called to give a sketch 
of the apostle’s career. But the Epistle to the Eomaus is 
so intimately bound up with the personal experiences of its 
author, it so contains the essence of his preaching, or, to use 
his own expression twice repeated in our Epistle, Ms Gospel 
(ii. 16, xvi. 25), that the study of the book in this case 
imperiously requires that of the man who composed it. 
St. Paul’s other Epistles are fragments of his life; here we 
have his life itself. 

Three periods are to be distinguished in St. PauFs career: 
1. His life as a Jew and Pharisee; 2. His conversion; 3. His 
life as a Christian and apostle. In him these two characters 
blend. 


I. SL Paul before his Conversion. 

Paul was born at Tarsus in Cilicia, on the confines of 
Syria and Asia Minor (see his own declarations. Acts xxi 39, 
xxii. 3). Jerome mentions a tradition, according to which he 
was born at Gischala in Galilee.^ His family, says he, had 
emigrated to Tarsus after the devastation of their country. 
If this latter expression refers to the devastation of Galilee by 
tile Bonmns, the statement contains an obvious anachronism. 
And as it is difficult to think of any other catastrophe 
unknown to us, the tradition is without value.® 

IhiuFs family belonged to the tribe of Benjamin, as he 


^ Dt Fir. illmt c, 5. 

§ It is Bot exact to say, as Lange luis done in Herzog’s Mmydoptdm, 
art tliat Jerome retracted this assertion mlcdz Oommmtary ^ 

m Fhihmon. The phrase: ta^f^uhm acmpinim, implies no intonhon 
ol" ihs kiad (see llausrath in Sehenkefs art. FauluH ”). 
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himself writes, Eom. xi. 1 and Phil. iii. 5. His name, Saul 
or Saiil, was probably common in this tribe in memory of the 
first king of Israel, taken from it. His parents belonged to 
the sect of the Pharisees; compare his declaration before the 
assembled Sanhedrim (Acts xxiii. 6): I am a Pharisee, the 
son of a Pharisee,” and Phil. iii. 5. They possessed, though 
how it became theirs we know not, the right of Roman 
citizens, which tends, perhaps, to claim for them a somewhat 
higher social position than belonged to the Jews settled in 
Gentile countries. The influence which this sort of dignity 
exercised on his apostolic career can be clearly seen in various 
passages of Paul's ministry (comp. Acts xvi. 37 et seq., xxii. 
25-29, xxiii. 27). 

The language spoken in Saul's family was xmdoubteclly tlie 
Syro-Chaldean, usual in the Jewish communities of Syria. 
But the young Saul does not seem to have remained a 
stranger to the literary and philosophical culture of the 
Greek world, in the midst of which he passed his childhood. 
'' Tarsus,” even in Xenophon’s time, as we find him relating 
(Anal. i. 2. 23), was ^*a city large and prosperous.” In the 
age of Saul it disputed the empire of letters with its two 
rivals, Athens and Alexandria. In what degree Greek culture 
is to be ascribed to the apostle, has often been made matter 
0 ? discussion. In his writings we meet with three (itio tat ions 
from Greek, T)Qots: one belongs both to the Cilician pta^l 
Aratns (in his Phmnomena) and to Cleanthes (in his Ilt/nm to 
Jupiter ); it is found in Paul’s sermon at Athens, Acte 
xvii. 28 : As certain also of your own poets have said, We 
are also his offspring; ” the second is taken from tlie Tkm of 
Menander; it occurs in 1 Oor. xv. 33 : '*Evil eompanionships 
corrupt good manners;” the third is bori'owed from tim Cretan 
poet Epimenides, in his work on Oradea ; it is found in the 
Epistle to Titus i, 12 : One of themselves, a prophet of their 
own, said: The Cretans are always Hare, evil beasts, slow 
bellies.” Are these quotations proofs of a certain knowledge 
4 ^f Jjrreek Hterature which Paul had acquired I M. Renan 
thinks not. He believes that they can be eiplainetl as 
borrowings at second hand, or even from tlie common imtp 
of proverbs dretdatog in evmybc^y's momthJ Thk snp- 
* Im 
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position might apply in all strictness to the second and third 
quotation. But there is a circumstance which prevents ns 
from explaining the first, that which occurs in the discourse 
at Athens, in the same way. Paul here uses this form of 
citation: “ Some of your poets have said . If he really 
expressed himself thus, he must have known the use made by 
the two writers, Aratus and Cleanthes, of the sentence quoted 
by him. In that case he could not have been a stranger to 
their writings. A young mind like Paul’s, so vivacious and 
eager for instruction, could not live in a centre such as 
I'arsus without appropriating some elements of the literary 
life which flourished around it. 

ISTevertheless it cannot be doubted that his education was 
essentially Jewish, both in respect to the instruction he 
received and to the language used.^ Perhaps he was early 
destined to the office of Eabbin. His rare faculties naturally 
qualified him for this function, so highly honoured of all in 
Israel. There is connected with the choice of this career a 
circumstance which was not without value in the exercise of 
his apostolical ministry. According to Jewish custom, the 
Eabbins required to be in a position to gain their livelihood 
by means of some manual occupation. This was looked upon 
as a guarantee of independence and a preservative from sin. 
The received maxim ran thus: The study of the law is good, 
provided it be associated with a trade. . . . Otherwise, it is 
useless and even hurtful” ^ SauTs parents chose a trade foi* 
him which was probably connected with the circumstances of 
the country where they dwelt, that of tentmaher {aKr)voiTom, 
Acts xviii. 3), a term which denoted the art of making a 
coarse cloth woven from the hair of the Cilician goats, and 
used in preference to every other kind in the making of tents 
The term used in the Book of the Acts thus denotes the work 
of weaving rather than tailoring. 

When we take account of all the circumstances of Saul’s 
cliildhood, we understand the feeling of gratitude and adora¬ 
tion which at a later date drew forth from him the words, 

^ Hausratli has with much sagacity collected the facts which establish the 
Influence of the Aramaic language on the style of Paul {Bibdlex.^ art, ** Paulus/ 
IV*. 4091. 

^Plr^Ahot, II. % 
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GaL i. 15 : '^God, wlio separated me from my mothers loomh!' 
If it is true that Paul’s providential task was to free the 
gospel from the wrappings of Judaism in order to offer it to 
the Gentile world in its pure spirituality, he rcquir(3d, with a 
view to this mission, to unite many seemingly contradictory 
qualities. He needed, above all, to come from tlie very heart 
of Judaism; only on this condition could ho thoroughly know 
life under the law, and could he attest by his own experi¬ 
ence the powerlessness of this alleged moans of salvatiom 
But, on the other hand, he required to bo exempt from 
that national antipathy to the Gentile world with which 
Palestinian Judaism was imbued. How would ho have been 
able to open the gates of the kingdom of God to the Gentiles 
of the whole world, if he had not lived in one of the great 
centres of Hellenic life, and been familiarized from his 
infancy with all that was noble and great in Greek culture, 
that masterpiece of the genius of antiquity ? It was also, as 
we have seen, a great advantage for him to possess the 
privilege of a Roman citizen. He thus combine d in his 
the t hree principal social spheres of the age/Je^h 
legalSn ^reeJ^^^^^c^^^ an? Boman citizenshr^ w as, as 
it were , a living point of contact between the three. 117 
particular, he was able to plead the cause of the gospel in 
the capital of the world and before the supremo tribunal <d' 
the empire, as well as before the Sanhedrim at Jcuaisalem and 
the Athenian Areopagus, it was to his right as a Roman 
citizen that he owed the privilege. Not even the manual 
occupation learned in his childhood failed to play its part in 
the exercise of his apostleship. When, for miSDim of signal 
delicacy, which ho has explained in chap. ix. of his llrst 
Epistle to the Corinthians, he wished to make the preacdiiiig 
of the Gospel, so far as he was concornod, without ekmje, in 
order to secure it from the false judgments which it could 
not have escaped in Greece, it was this apparently insig¬ 
nificant circumstance of his boyhood wliich put him in a 
position to gmtify the generous inspiration of his lieart. 

The young Saul must have quitted Tarsus early, for he 
himself reminds the inhabitants of Jerusalem, in the discourse 
which he clelivera to them, Acts xiii, that he had Immt 
•‘brought up in this city/” In chap* 4 he thui 
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expresses Hmself not less publicly; " All the Jews luiow my 
manner of life from my youth at Jerusalem.” Ordinarily it 
was at the age of twelve that Jewish children were taken for 
the first time to tho solemn feasts at Jerusalem. They then 
became, according to the received phrase, “ sons of the law.'' 
Perhaps it was so with Saul, and perhaps he continued thence¬ 
forth in this city, where some of his family seem to have been 
domiciled. Indeed, mention is made. Acts xxiii 16, of a 
son of his sister who saved him from a plot formed against his 
life by some citizens of Jerusalem. 

He went througli his Ilabbinical studies at the school of the 
prudent and moderate Gamaliel, the grandson of the famous 
Hillel. “ Taught,” says Paul, at the feet of Gamaliel, accord¬ 
ing to the perfect manner of the law of our fathers ” (Acts 
xxii. 3). Gamaliel, according to the Talmud, knew Greek 
literature better than any other doctor of the law. His 
reputation for orthodoxy nevertheless remained unquestioned. 
Facts will prove that the young disciple did not fail to appro¬ 
priate the spirit of wisdom and lofty prudence which distin¬ 
guished this eminent man. At his school Saul became one 
of the most fervent zealots for the law of Moses. And practice 
with him kept pace with theory. He strove to surpass all 
his fellow-disciples in fulfilling the traditional prescriptions. 
This is the testimony which he gives of himself, Gal. i. 14; 
Phil. iii. 6. The programme of moral life traced by the law 
and elaborated by Pharisaical teaching, was an ideal ever 
present to his mind, and on the realization of which were 
concentrated all the powers of his will. He resembled that 
young man who asked Jesus ^‘by the doing of what work” 
lie could obtain eternal life. To realize the law perfectly, 
and to merit tlie glory of the kingdom of heaven by the 
righteousness thus acquired—such was his highest aspiration. 
Perhaps there was added to this ambition another less pure, 
the ambition of being able to contemplate himself in the 
mirror of his conscience 'with unmixed satisfaction. Who 
knows whether he did not flatter himself that he might thus 
gain the admiration of his superiors, aud so reach the highest 
dignities of the Eabbinical hierarchy ? If pride had not clung 
like a gnawing worm to the very roots of his righteousness, 
the fruit of the tree could not have been so bitter; aud the 
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catastrophe which overtamed it w'oald he inexplicahle. In¬ 
deed, it is his own experience wliich Paul describes when he 
says, Eom. x. 2, 3, in speaking of Israel: “ I boar them record 
that they have a zeal of God, but not according to knowledge. 
For they, being ignorant of God’s righteousness, and going about 
to establisli their own righteousness, have not submitted tliem- 
selves unto the righteousness of God” [that which God offers 
to the ■world in Jesus Christ], 

Three natural characteristics, rarely found in union, must 
have early shown themselves in him, and attracted the atten¬ 
tion of his masters from his student days: vigour of intclhuit 
—it -w'as in this quality that he afterwards excelled St. Peter; 
strength of will — perhaps ho was thus distinguished from 
St. John; and liveliness of feeling. Everywhere wo find in 
him an exuberance of the deepest or most delicate sensibility, 
taking the forms of the most rigorous dialectic, and joined to 
a will fearless and invincible. 

In bis exterior Saul must have been of a weakly appear¬ 
ance. In 2 Cor. x. 10 he reproduces the reproach of his 
adversaries: " His bodily appearance is weak.” In Acts xiv. 
12 et seq. we see the Lycaonian crowd taking Parnabas for 
Jupiter, and l^airl for Mercury, which proves tliat the fornu'r 
was of a higher and more imposing stature than tin; latter. 
But there is a wide interval between this and the portrait 
of the apostle, dra-tt’ii in an apocryphal writing of the 
second century, the Acis of Paul and Theda, a portrait to 
which M. Ponan in our judgment ascribes far too much 
value.^ Paul is described in this hook as “ ii man littlt! of 
stature, bald, short-logged, corpulent, with eyebrows meeting, 
and prominent nose.” This is certainly only a fancy por¬ 
trait. In the second century nothing was known of Kt. Paul’s 
apostolate after his two years’ captivity at Pome, with which 
the history of the Acts closes; and yet men still know at that 
date what w’as the appearance of his nose, eyebrows, and legs! 
From such passages as Gal. iv. 13, whom ho mentiotm a sick¬ 
ness which arrested him in Galatia, and 2 Cor. xii. *1, where 
he speaks of a thorn in the Jlesfb, a mmenger of Satan buftbting 
him, it has been concluded that he was of a sickly and nervouH 
temperament; he has even been credited with epilcptit; fits 
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Blit the first passage proves nothing; for a sickness in one 
particular case does not imply a sickly constitution. The 
second would rather go to prove the opposite, for Paul declares 
that the bodily afliiction of which he speaks was give% him,— 
that is to say, inflicted for the salutary purpose of providing 
the counterpoise of humiliation, to the exceeding greatness of 
the revelations which he received. The fact in question must 
therefore rather be one which supervened during the course 
of his apostleship. Is it possible, besides, that a man so pro¬ 
foundly shattered in constitution could for thirty years have 
withstood the labours and sufferings of a career such as that 
of Paul notoriously was ? ^ 

Marriage takes place early among the Jews. Did Saul 
marry during his stay at Jerusalem ? Clement of Alexandria, 
and Eusebius among the ancients, answer in the affirmative 
Luther and the Reformers generally shared this view. Haus- 
rath has defended it lately on grounds which are not without 
weight.'^ The passages, 1 Cor. vii. 7: I would that all men 
were even as I myself (unmarried), and ver. 8 : ''I say to 
the unmarried and widows, It is good for them if they abide 
even as I,” do not decide the question, for Paul might hold 
this language as a widower not less than if he were a celibate. 
But the manner in which the apostle speaks, ver. 7, of the 
gift which is granted him, and which he would not sacrifice, 
of living as an unmarried man, certainly suits a celibate better 
than a widower. 

Had Saul, during his sojourn at Jerusalem, the opportunity 
of seeing and hearing the Lord Jesus? If he studied at the 
capital at this period, he can hardly have failed to meet Him 
in the temple. Some have alleged in favour of this supposi¬ 
tion the passage, 2 Cor. v. 16: Yea, though we have known 
Clirist after the flesh, yet now henceforth know we Him no 
more.*' But tliis phrase is rather an allusion to the preten¬ 
sions of some of his adversaries, who boasted of their personal 
relations to the Lord; or more simply still, it denotes the 

^ In an interonting article {Eevue chritknne, March 1878) M. Nyegard has 
taken lip and supported the view of several German thc.ologians, and of Riickert 
in particular (Gal. iv* 14), that the weakness in quostion was a disease of the 
eyes. The argunieut of this writer is ingenious. But none of his proofs seem 
to us convincing. 
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carnal nature of the IMessianic hope ciiiTent among the Jews. 
As there is not another word in Paul’s Epistles fitted to lead 
us to suppose that he himself saw the Lord during His earthly 
life, Eenan and Mangold have concluded that he was absent 
from the capital at the time of the ministry of Jesus, and that 
he did not return to it till some years later, about the date 
of Stephen’s martyrdom. But even had he lived abroad at 
that period, he must as a faithful Jew have returned to Jeru¬ 
salem at the feasts. It is certainly difficult to suppose that 
St. Paul did not one time or other meet Jesus, though his 
writings make no allusion to the fact of a knowledge so 
purely external. 

Saul had reached the age which qualified him for entering 
on public duties, at his thirtieth year. Distinguished above 
all his fellow-disciples by his fanatical zeal for the Jewish 
religion in its Pharisaic form, and by his hatred to the new 
doctrine, which seemed to him only a colossal imposture, he 
was charged by the authorities of his nation to prosecute the 
adherents of the Hazarene sect, and, if possible, to root it out 
After having ]Jayed a part in the murder of Stephen, and 
persecuted the believers at Jerusalem, he set out for Damascus, 
the capital of Syria, with letters from the Sanhedrim, which 
authorized him to fill the same office of inquisitor in the 
synagogues of that city. We have reached the fact of his 
conversion. 


11. His Conversion. 

In the midst of his Pharisaical fanaticism Saul did not 
enjoy peace. In chap. vii. of the Epistle to the Pomans, 
he has unveiled the secret of his inner life at this period. 
Sincere as liis efforts were to realize the ideal of righteous¬ 
ness traced by the law, he discovered an enemy within him 
which made sport of his best resolutions, namely lust, I 
knew not sin but by the law; for I had not known lust 
except the law had said. Thou shalt not covet.” And thus 
he made the most important experience of his life, that which 
he has expressed in these words of the Epistle to the Pomans 
(iii. 20): ‘M^y the law is the knowledge of sin.” The painful 
feeling of his powerlessness to realize virtue was, if I may so 
call it, the negative preparation for the cHsis which tians- 
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formed Ms life. His soul, liimgering and thirsting after 
righteousness, found the attempt vain to nourish itself with 
its own works; it did not succeed in satisfying itself. 

Another circumstance, fitted to prepare for the change in 
a more positive way, occurred at this period. An inactive 
witness of Stephen’s martyrdom, Saul could calmly contem¬ 
plate the bloody scene,—see the brow of the martyr irradiated 
with heavenly brightness, and hear his invocation addressed 
to the glorified Son of man, in which was revealed the secret 
of his love and triumphant hope. His soul was no doubt 
deeply pierced in that hour; and it was with the view of 
cicatrizing this wound that he set himself with redoubled 
violence to the work of destruction which he had undertaken. 
“The hour shall come,” Jesus had said to His apostles, “in 
which whosoever shall kill you will think that he renders 
God worship.” It was really with this thought that the 
young persecutor raged against the Christians. Hothing but 
an immediate interposition on the part of Him whom he was 
thus persecuting could arrest this charger in his full career, 
whom the sharp prickings by which he felt himself inwardly 
urged only served to irritate the more. 

The attempt has been made in modern times to explain in 
a purely natural way the sudden revolution which passed over 
the feelings, convictions, and life of Saul. 

Some have described it as a revolution of an exclusively 
inward character, and purely moral origin. Holsten, in his 
work on the Gospel of Peter and Paul (1868), has brought to 
this explanation all the resources of his remarkable sagacity. 
But his own master, Baur, while describing the appearing of 
Jesus at the moment of Saul’s conversion as “the external 
reflection of a spiritual process,” could not help acknowledging, 
after all, that there remains in the fact something mysterious 
and unfathomable: “We do not succeed by any analysis, 
either psychological or dialectical, in fathoming the mystery 
of the act by which God revealed His Son in Saul.” * 

The fact is, the more we regard the moral crisis which 
determined this revolution, as one slowly and profoundly 
prepared for, the more does its explanation demand the inter- 

^ Das Clmstenihum und (dirklh^dia dCirche der drei crsten J^hrimideria^ 

ed. p. 4^, 
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position of an external and supernatural agent. We cannot 
lielp recalling tlie picture drawn by Jesus, of the stronger 
man” overcoming ^'tlie strong man/’ who has no alternative 
left save to give himself up with all that he has into the 
hands of his conqueror. Saul himself had felt this sovereign 
interposition so profoundly, that in 1 Oor. ix. ho distinguislujs 
his apostleship, as the result of constraint, from that of the 
Twelve, which had been perfectly free and voluntary (vv. 1C~18 
comp, with vv. 5, 6). He, Paul, was taken by forces. He 
was not asked; Wilt thou ? It was said to him, Woe to thee, 
if thoit olcij not! For this reason it is that he feels the 
need of introducing into his ministry, as an afterthought, 
that element of free choice which has been so comphitoly 
divorced from its origin, Ms voluntarily renouncing all pecu¬ 
niary recompense from the churches, and imposing on himself 
the burden of his own support, and even sometimt^s that of 
liis fellow-labourers (comp. Acts xx. 34). This fact is the 
striking testimony borne by the conscience of Paul himmdf 
to the purely pavssive character of the transformation wliieL 
was wrought in him. 

The account given in the Acts harmonims witli this 
declaration of the apostle’s conscience. The very sliadt‘-B 
which arc observable in the three narratives of the fact con¬ 
tained in the book, prove that a mysterious phenomenon was 
really perceived by those who accompanied Saul, and tliat the 
fact belongs in some way to tlio world of sense. They <lid 
not discern the person who spoke to him, so it is said, Acta 
ix. 7, but they were struck with a brightness stirpassing that 
of ordinary sunlight (xxii. 9, xxvi 13); they did not hear dis¬ 
tinctly the words which were addressed to liim (Acts xxii. D), 
but they heard the sound of a voice (Acts ix. 7).^ Komctinics 
these striking details of the narrative have been allaged as 
contradictions. But the hypothesis has become inadmiHsiblo 
since criticism, by the pen of Zeller himself, has estaMishetd 
beyond dispute the unity of authorship and composition 
characterizing the whole book. Supposing even the author 

* It is to be observed that in the former of the two pawingei the writer trw 
the accusative (mv and in the latter the genitive fmm ); In tlici 

tenner case he had in view the i>cnetratiott of the memitig of the wonli j in llif 
tetter, the confused perception of the sound of the voice. 
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to have used documents, it is certain that he has impressed 
on his narrative from one end to the other the stamp of his 
style and thought. In such circumstances, how could there 
possibly be a contradiction in a matter of fact ? It must 
therefore be admitted that while Saul alone scm the Lord and 
understood His words, his fellow-travellers observed and heard 
something extraordinary; and this last particular suffices to 
prove the objectivity of the appearance. 

Paul himself was so firmly convinced on this head, that 
when proving the reality of his apostleship, 1 Cor. ix. 1, he 
appeals without hesitation to the fact that he has seen the 
Lord, which cannot apply in his judgment to a simple vision; 
for no one ever imagined that a vision could suffice to confer 
apostleship. In chap. xv. of the same Epistle, ver. 8, Paul 
closes the enumeration of the appearances of the risen Jesus 
to the apostles with that whicli was granted to himself; he 
therefore ascribes to it the same reality as to those, and thus 
distinguishes it thoroughly from all the visions with which 
ho was afterwards honoured, and which are mentioned in the 
Acts and Ei)istles. And the very aim of the chapter proves 
that what is in his mind can be nothing else than a bodily 
and external appearing of Jesus Christ; for his aim is to 
demonstrate the reality of our Lord’s loodily resurrection, and 
from that fiict to establish the reality of the resurrection in 
general. Now all the visions in the world could never 
demonstrate either the one or the other of these two facts: 
Christ’s bodily resurrection and ours. Let us observe, besides, 
that when Paul expressed himself on facts of this order, he 
was far from proceeding uncritically. This appears from tlie 
passage, 2 Cor. xii. 1 et seq. He does not fail here to put 
a question to himself of the very kind which is before our¬ 
selves. Eor in the case of the Damascus appearance he 
expresses himself categorically, he guards himself on the 
contrary as carefully in the case mentioned 2 Cor. xii. 1 et 
seq. against pronouncing for the external or purely internal 
character of the phenomenon: ‘‘ I know not; God knoweth,” 
says he. Gal i. 1 evidently rests on the same conviction of 
the objectivity of the manifestation of Christ, when He 
appeared to him as risen^ to call him to the apostleship. 

M. Kenan has evidently felt that, to account for a change 
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SO sudden and complete, recourse must be had to some 
external factor acting powerfully in Saul’s moral life. He 
hesitates between a stoimi bursting on Lebanon, a flash, of 
lightning spreading a sudden brilliance, or an increase of 
ophthalmic fever producing in the mind of Saul a violent 
hallucination. But causes so superficial could never have 
effected a moral change so profound and durable as that to 
which Paul’s whole subseq^uent life testifies. Here is the 
judgment of Baur himself, in his treatise, Ber Apostel Paulus} 
on a supposition of the same kind: ^^We shall not stop to 
examine it, for it is a pure hypothesis, not only without 
anything for it in the text, but having its obvious meaning 
against it.'’ M. Eeuss^ thus expresses himself: After all 
that has been said in our time, the conversion of Paul still 
remains, if not an absolute miracle in the traditional sense 
of the wmrd (an effect without any other cause than the 
arbitrary and immediate interposition of God), at least a 
psychological problem insoluble to the present hour.” 

Keim, too, cannot help acknowledging the objectivity of 
the appearance of Christ which determined so profound 
a revolution. Only he transports the fact from the world 
of the senses into the not less real one of the spirit. He 
thinks that the glorified Lord really manifested Himself to 
Paul by means of a spiritual action exercised over his soul. 
This explanation is the forced result of these two factors: on 
the one hand, the necessity of ascribing an objective cause 
to the phenomenon; on the other, the predetermined resolu¬ 
tion not to acknowledge the miracle of our Lord’s bodily 
resurrection. But we shall here apply the words of Baur : 
'' Hot only has this hypothesis nothing for it in the text, but 
it has against it its obvious meaning.” It transforms the three 
narratives of the Acts into fictitious representations, since, 
according to this explanation, Saul’s fellow-travellers could 
have seen nothing at all. 

If Paul had not personally experienced our Lord’s bodily 
presence, he would never have dared to formulate the paradox, 
offensive in the highest degree, and especially to a Jewish 
theologian (Ool. ii. 9); “ In Him dwelleth all the fulness of 
the Godhead lodilyl* 

^ 2d cd. p. 7S, 


* Lee 'pauliniemies, !>. 11, 
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With Saul’s conversion a supreme hour struck in the 
history of humanitjL If, as Eenan justly says, there came 
with the birth of Jesus the moment when "Hhe capital event 
in the history of the world was about to be accomplished, the 
revolution whereby the noblest portions of humanity were 
to pass from paganism to a religion founded on the divine 
unity,” ^ the conversion of Paul was the means whereby God 
took possession of the man who was to be His instrument in 
bringing about this unparalleled revolution. 

The moment had come when the divine covenant, estab¬ 
lished in Abraham with a single family, was to extend to 
the whole world, and embrace, as God had promised to the 
patriarch, all the families of the earth. The universalism 
which had presided over the primordial ages of the race, and 
which had given way for a time to the particularism of the 
theocracy, was about to reappear in a more elevated form and 
armed with new powers, capable of subduing the Gentile 
world. But there was needed an exceptional agent for this 
extraordinary work. The appearing of Jesus had paved the 
way for it, but had not yet been able to accomplish it. The 
twelve Palestinian apostles were not fitted for such a task. 
We have found, in studying Paul’s origin and character, that 
he was the man specially designed and prepared beforehand. 
And unless we are to regard the work which he accomplished, 
which Eenan calls '"the capital event in the history of the 
world,” as accidental, we must consider the act whereby he 
was enrolled in the service of Christ, and called to this work, 
as one directly willed of God, and worthy of being effected by 
His immediate interposition. Christ Himself, with a strong 
hand and a stretched-out arm, when the hour struck, laid hold 
of the instrument which the Father had chosen for Him. 
These thoughts in their entirety form precisely the contents of 
the preamble to the Epistle which we propose to study (Eom. 
i. 1-5). 

What passed in the soul of Saul during the three days 
which followed this violent disturbance, he himself teUs us 
iu the beginning of chap. vi. of the Epistle to the Eomans. 
This passage, in which we hear the immediate echo of the 
Damascus experience, answers our question in the two words: 

^ Vie de p. 1, 
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A death, and a resurrection. The deatli was that of the selt- 
idolatrous Saul, deatli to his own righteousness, or, what conies 
to the same thing, to the law. Whither had he been led 
by his impetuous zeal for the fulfilling of the law ? To make 
war on God, and to persecute the Messiah and His true 
people 1 Some hidden vice must certainly cleave to a self- 
righteousness cultivated so carefully, and which led him to 
a result so monstrous. And that vice he now discerned 
clearly. In wishing to establish his own righteousness, it was 
not God, it was himself whom he had sought to glorify. The 
object of his adoration was his e^o, which by his struggles and 
victories he hoped to raise to moral perfection, with the view 
of being able to say in the end: Behold this great Babylon 
which I have built! The disquietude which had followed him 
on this path, and driven him to a blind and bloody fanaticism, 
was no longer a mystery to him. The truth of that declara¬ 
tion of Scripture, which he had till now only applied to the 
Gentiles, was palpable in his own case. “ There is not a just 
man, no, not one’' (Eom. hi. 10). The great fact of the 
corruption and condemnation of the race, even in the best of 
its representatives, had acquired for him the evidence of a 
personal experience. This was to him that death which he 
afterwards described in the terms: “ I through the law am 
dead to the law” (Gal. ii. 19). 

But, simultaneously with this death, there was wrought in 
him a resurrection. A justified Saul appeared in the sphere 
of his consciousness in place of the condemned Saul, and by 
the working of the Spirit this Saul became a new creature in 
Christ. Such is the forcible expression used by Paul himself 
to designate the radical change which passed within him 
(2 Cor. V. 17). 

Accustomed as he was to the Levitical sacrifices demanded 
by the law for every violation of legal ordinances, Saul had 
no sooner experienced sin within him in all its gravity, and 
with all its consequences of condemnation and death, than he 
must also have felt the need of a more efficacious expiation 
than that which the blood of animal victims can procure. 
The bloody death of Jesus, who had just manifested Himself 
to him in His glory as the Christ, then presented itself to his 
view in its true light. Instead of seeing in it, as hitherto, 
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the justly-deserved punishment of a false Christ, he recognised 
in it the great expiatory sacrifice offered by God Himself to 
wash away the sin of the world and his own. The portrait 
of the Servant of Jehovah drawn by Isaiah, of that unique 
person on whom God lays the iniquity of all . . . he now 
understood to whom he must apply it. Already the interpre¬ 
tations in the vulgar tongue, which accompanied the reading 
of the Old Testament in the synagogues, and which were 
afterwards preserved in our Targums, referred such passages 
to the Messiah. In Saul’s case the veil fell; the cross was 
transfigured before him into the instrument of the world’s 
salvation ; and the resurrection of Jesus, which had become a 
palpable fact since the Lord had appeared to him bodily, was 
henceforth the proclamation made by God Himself of the 
justification of humanity, the monument of the complete 
amnesty offered to our sinful world. “ My ngliteoics Servant 
shall justify many,” were the words of Isaiah, after having 
described the resurrection of the Servant of Jehovah as the 
sequel of His voluntary immolation. Saul now contemplated 
with wonder and adoration the fulfilment of this promise, 
the accomplishment of this work. The new righteousness was 
before him as a free gift of God in Jesus Christ. There was 
nothing to be added to it. It was enough to accept and rest 
on it in order to possess the blessing which he had pursued 
through so many labours and sacrifices, peace with God. 

He entered joyfully into the simple part of one accepting, 
believing. Dead and condemned in the death of the Messiah, 
he lived again justified in His risen person. It was on this 
revelation, received during the three days at Damascus, that 
Saul lived till his last breath. 

One can understand how, in this state of soul, and as the 
result of this inward illumination, he regarded the baptism 
in the name of Jesus which Ananias administered to him. 
If in Eom. vi. he has presented this ceremony under the 
image of a death, burial, and resurrection through the partici¬ 
pation of faith in the death, burial, and resurrection of Jesus, 
he has, in so expressing himself, only applied to all Christians 
his own experience in his baptism at Damascus. 

To the grace of justification, of which this ceremony was 
to him the assured seal, there was added that of regeneration 

GODET. EOM. I. 
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by the creative operation of the Spirit, who transformed his 
reconciled heart, and produced a new life within it. All the 
energy of his love turned to that Christ who had become 
his substitute, guilty, in order to become the author of his 
righteousness, and to the God who had bestowed on him 
this unspeakable gift. Thus there was laid within him the 
principle of a true holiness. What had been impossible for 
him till then, self-emptying and life for God, was at length 
wrought in his at once humble and joyful heart. Jesus, who 
had been his substitute on the cross, in order to become his 
righteousness, was easily substituted for himself in his heart 
in order to become the object of his life. The free obedience 
which he had vainly sought to accomplish under the yoke of 
the law, became in his grateful heart, through the Spirit of 
Christ, a holy reality. And he could henceforth measure the 
full distance between the state of a slave and that of a child 
of God. 

From this experience there could not but spring up a new 
light on the true character of the institutions of the law. 
He had been accustomed to regard the law of Moses as the 
indispensable agent of the w^orld’s salvation; it seemed to him 
destined to become the standard of life for the whole race, 
as it had been for the life of Israel. But now, after the ex¬ 
perience which he had just made of the powerlessness of 
this system to justify and sanctify man, the work of Moses 
appeared in all its insufficiency. He still saw in it a peda¬ 
gogical institution, but one merely temporary. With the 
Messiah, who realized all that he had expected from the law, 
the end of the Mosaic discipline was reached. ''Ye are 
complete in Christ ” (Col. ii. 10); what avails henceforth 
what was only the shadow of the dispensation of Christ 
(Col. ii 16, 17)? 

And who, tlien, was He in whose person and work there 
was thus given to him the fulness of God’s gifts without the 
help of the law ? A mere man ? Saul remembers that the 
Jesus who was condemned to death by the Sanhedrim was so 
condemned as a blasphemer, for having declared Himself the 
Son of God. This affirmation had hitherto seemed to him 
the height of impiety and imposture. Now the same affirma¬ 
tion, taken with the view of the sovereign majesty of Him 
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wliom lie teheld on the way to Damascus, stamps this being 
with a divine seal, and makes him bend the knee before His 
sacred person. He no longer sees in the Messiah merely a 
son of David, but the Son of God. 

With this change in his conception of the Christ there is 
connected another not less decisive change in his conception 
of the Messiah’s work. So long as Paul had seen nothing 
more in the Messiah than the son of David, he had under¬ 
stood His work only as the glorification of Israel, and the 
extension of the discipline of the law to the whole world. 
But from the time that God had revealed to him in the 

person of this son of David according to the flesh (Eom. 

i. 2, 3) the appearing of a divine being, His own Son, his 
view of the Messiah’s work grew witli that of His person. 
The son of David might belong to Israel only; but the Son of 
God could not have come here below, save to be the Saviour 

and Lord of all that is called man. Were not all human 

distinctions effaced before such a messenger ? It is this 
result which Paul himself has indicated in those striking 
words of the Epistle to the Galatians (i. 16) : '^When it 
pleased God, who separated me from my mother’s womb and 
called me by His grace, to reveal His Son in me,^ that I might 
f reach H%m among the heathen . . His Son, the heathen: 
these two notions were necessarily correlative! The revelation 
of the one must accompany that of the other. This relation 
between the divinity of Christ and the universality of His king¬ 
dom is the key to the preamble of the Epistle to the Eoinane. 

The powerlessness of the discipline of the law to save 
man, the freeness of salvation, the end of the Mosaic economy 
through the advent of the Messianic salvation, the divinity of the 
Messiah, the universal destination of His work,—all these ele¬ 
ments of Paul’s new religious conception, of his gospel, to quote 
the phrase twice used in our Epistle (ii. 16, xvi. 23),^ were thus 

^ Baur and his school have used the phrase in me to set aside the idea of an 
outward revelation in the matter of his conversion. Not only would this in¬ 
terpretation make Paul contradict himself, as we have shown, but, moreover, it 
mistakes the real bearing of the phrase in me. It denotes not the fact of the 
appearance, but the whole inner process connected with it, and which we have 
sought to reproduce in these pages. The rotation of the Bon in Paul’s heart is 
not identical with His visible appearing j u was the consequence of it. 

^ Elsewhere only in 2 Tiin- ii- 
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involved in the very fact of his conveision, and became more 
or less, directly disentangled as objects of consciousness in that 
internal evolution which took place under the light of the 
Spirit during the three days following the decisive event. 
What the light of Pentecost had been to the Twelve as the 
sequel of the contemplation of Jesus on the earth, which 
they had enjoyed for three years, that, the illamination of 
those three days following the sudden contemplation of the 
glorified Lord, was to St. Paul. 

Everything is connected in this masterpiece of grace 
(1 Tim. i. 16). Without the external appearance, the pre¬ 
vious moral process in Paul would have exhausted itself in 
vain efforts, and only resulted in a withering blight. And, 
on the contrary, without the preparatory process and the 
spiritual evolution which followed the appearance, it would 
have been with this as with that resurrection of which 
Abraham spoke, Luke xvi. 31 : “If they hear not Moses and 
the prophets, neither would they believe though one rose from 
the dead.’' The moral assimilation being wanting, the sight 
even of the Lord would have remained unproductive capital 
both for Paul and the world. 

III. JSis ApostlesM^, 

St. Paul became an apostle at the same time as a believer. 
The exceptional contemporaneousness of the two facts arose 
from the mode of his conversion. He himself points to 
this feature in 1 Cor. ix. 16, 17. He did not become an 
apostle of Jesus, like the Twelve, after being voluntarily 
attached to Him by faith, and in consequence of a freely- 
accepted call. He wms taken suddenly from a state of open 
enmity. The divine act whereby he was made a believer 
resulted from the choice by which God had designated him to 
the apostleship. 

The apostleship of St. Paul lasted from tw^enty-eight to 
thirty years; and as we have seen that Paul had probably 
reached his thirtieth year at the time of his conversion, it 
follows that this radical crisis must have divided his life into 
two nearly equal parts of twenty-eight to thirty years each. 

Paurs apostolic career embraces three periods: the first ia 
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a time of preparation; it lasted about seven years. The 
secoud is the period of his active apostleship, or his three 
great missionary journeys; it covers a space of fourUicn years. 
The third is the time of his imprisonments. It includes the 
two years of his imprisonment at Cesarea, and the two of his 
captivity at llomej with the half-year’s voyage which separated 
the two periods; perhaps there should be added to these four 
or five years a last time of liberty^ extending to one or two 
years, closing with a last imprisonment. Anyhow, the limit 
of this third period is the martyrdom which Paul underwent 
at Eome, after those five or seven years of final labour. 

L 

An apostle by right, from the days following the crisis at 
Damascus, Paul did not enter on the full exercise of his 
commission all at once, but gradually. His call referred 
specially to the conversion of the Gentiles. The tenor of the 
message wdiich the Lord had addressed to him by the mouth 
of Ananias was this : Thou shalt bear my name before the 
Gentiles, and their kings, and the children of Israel” (Acts 
ix. 15). This last particular was designedly placed at the 
close. The Jews, without being excluded from Paul’s work, 
were not the first object of his mission. 

In point of fact, it was with Israel that he must commence 
his work, and the evangelization of the Jews continued with 
him to the end to be the necessary transition to that of the 
Gentiles. In every Gentile city where Paul opens a mission, 
he begins with preaching the gospel to the Jews in the syna¬ 
gogue. There he meets with the proselytes from among the 
Gentiles, and these form the bridge by which he reaches the 
purely Gentile poptilation. Thus there is repeated on a small 
scale, at every step of his career, the course taken on a grand 
scale by the preaching of the gospel over the world. In the 
outset, as the historical foundation of the wmrk of Christianiza¬ 
tion, wo have the foundation of the Cliurch in Israel hy the 
labours of Peter at Jerusalem and in Palestine,—such is the 
subject of tbe lirst ])art of the Acts (i.-xii.); then, like a house 
built on this foundation, w'c have the estahlishmcnt of the 
church among the Gentiles by Paul’s labours,—such is the 
subject of the second part of the Acts (xiiL-*xxviii.), 
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IsTotwitlistanding tliis, Baur has alleged that the course 
ascribed to Paul by the author of the Acts, in describing his 
foundations among the Gentiles, is historically inadmissible, 
because it speaks of exaggerated pains taken to conciliate the 
Jews, such as were very improbable on the part of a man 
like St. Paiil.^ But the account in the Acts is fully confirmed 
on this point by Paubs own declarations (Pom. i. 1C, ii. 9,10). 
In these passages the apostle says, when speaking of the two 
great facts, salvation in Christ and final judgment: ‘‘To the 
Jews firstr He thus himself recognises the right of priority 
which belongs to them in virtue of their special calling, and 
of the theocratic preparation which they had enjoyed. Prom 
the first to the last day of his labours, Paul ceased not to 
pay homage in word and deed to the prerogative of Isracd. 

There is nothing wonderful, therefore, in the fact related in 
the Acts (x. 20), that Paul began immediately to preach in 
the Jewish synagogues of Damascus. Thence he soon ex¬ 
tended his labours to the surrounding regions of Arabia. 
According to Gal. i. 17, 18, ho consecrated three whole years 
to those remote lands. The Acts sum up this period in the 
vague phrase “many days’" (ix. 23). For the apostle it 
doubtless formed a time of mental concentration and personal 
communion with the Lord, which may bo compared with the 
years which the apostles passed with tlieir Master during His 
earthly ministry. But we are far from seeing in this sojourn 
a time of external inactivity. The relation Imtween Irani's 
words, Gal. i. 16, and the following verses, does not permit us 
to doubt that Paul also consecrated these years to preaching. 
The whole first chapter of the Plpistle to tlie Galatians rests 
on the idea that Paul did not wait to begin preaching the 
gospel till he had conferred on the subject witli the apostles 
at Jenisalem, and received their instructions. On the eon- 
traiy, he had already entered on his missionary career when 
for the first time he met with Peter, 

After Ilia work in Arabia, Paul returned to DamiiscuH, where 
his activity excited tlie fury of the Jews to the higlitmt pitch. 
The city was at that time under the power of Aretaa, king of 
Arabia. We do not know the circumstances which had with¬ 
drawn it for the time from the Homan dominion, nor liow 
^ Pmlm^ 2d ed. L pp. S68, SSI. 
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many years this singular state of things lasted. These are 
interesting archaeological questions which have not yet found 
their entire solution. ISTevertheless, the fact of the temporary 
possession of Damascus by Bang Aretas or Hareth at this very 
time cannot be called in question, even apart from the history 
of the Acts.^ 

At the close of this first period of evangelization, Paul felt 
the need of making the personal acquaintance of Peter. With 
this view he repaired to Jerusalem. He stayed with him 
fifteen days. It was not that Paul needed to learn the gospel 
in the school of this apostle. If such had been his object, he 
would not have delayed three whole years to come seeking 
this instruction. But we can easily understand how im¬ 
portant it was for him at length to confer with the principal 
witness of the earthly life of Jesus, though he knew that he 
had received from the Lord Himself the knowledge of the 
gospel (Gal. i. 11, 12). What interest must he have felt in 
the authentic and detailed account of the facts of the ministry 
of Jesus, an account which he could not obtain with certainty 
except from such lips 1 Witness the facts which he recites in 
1 Cor. XV., and the sayings of our Lord which he quotes here 
and there in his Epistles and discourses (comp. 1 Cor. vii. 10; 
Acts XX. 35). 

For two weeks, then, Paul conferred with the apostles 
(Acts ix. 27, 28); the indefinite phrase: the a^mtlcs, used in 
the Acts, denotes, according to the more precise account given 
in the Epistle to the Galatians, Peter and Janies. Pauls 
intention was to remain some time at Jerusalem; for, notwith¬ 
standing the risk which he ran, it seemed to him that the 
testimony of the former persecutor would produce more effect 
here than anywhere else. But God would not have the in¬ 
strument which He had prepared so carefully for the salvation 
of the Gentiles to be violently broken by the rage of the Jew^s, 
and to share the lot of the dauntless Stephen. A vision of 
the Lord, which Paul had in the temple, w^arned him to leave 
the city immediately (Acits xxii. 17 et seq.). The apostles 
conducted him to the coast at Cesarea. Thence he repaired— 

^ The fact is ostahlished by the interruption of the Homan coins of Damascus 
under Caligula and Claudius, and by the existence of a coin of this city stamped 
** of Aretas the Fhilhellene {see Renan, Len Ap6treBj p. 175). 
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tlie history in the Acts does not say how (ix. 30), hnt from 
Gal. i. 21 we should conclude that it was hy land—to Syria, 
and thence to Tarsus, his native city; and there, in tho midst 
of his family, he awaited new directions from the Lord. 

He did not wait in vain. After the martyrdom of Stephen, 
a number of believers from Jerusalem, from among the Greek- 
speaking Jews {the Eellenists), fleeing from the persecution 
which raged in Palestine, had emigrated to Antioch, the capital 
of Syria. In their missionary zeal they had overstepped the 
limit which had been hitherto observed by the preachers of 
the gospel, and addressed themselves to the Greek population.^ 
It was the first time that Christian effort made way for itself 
among Gentiles properly so called. Divine grace accompanied 
the decisive step. A numerous and lively church, in which 
a majority of Greek converts wore associated with Christians 
of Jewish origin, arose in the capital of Syria. In tho account 
given of the founding of this important church hy the author of 
the Acts (xi. 20-24), there is a charm, a fascination, a freshness, 
which are to be found only in pictures drawn from nature. 

The apostles and the church of Jerusalem, taken by surprise, 
sent Barnabas to the spot to examine more closely this un¬ 
precedented movement, and give needed direction. Then 
Barnabas, remembering Saul, whom he had previously intro¬ 
duced to the apostles at Jerusalem, went iii search of liim to 
Tarsus, and brought him to this field of action, worthy as it 
was of such a labourer. Between tho church of Antioch and 
Paul the apostle there was formed from that hour a close 
union, the magnificent fruit of which was the evangelization of 
the world. 

After labouring together for a whole year at Antioch, 
Barnabas and Saul were sent to Jerusalem to carry aid to the 
poor believers of that city. This journey, which coincided 
with the death of the last representative of tho * national 
sovereignty of Israel, Herod Agrippa (Acts xii.), certainly tc^ok 
place in the year 44 ; for this is the date assigned by the 

’ Tlie r(‘ceived reading: to the Ifdknhf.^, absoluttdy falHUle» the of 

fclie passage (Acts xi 20). It lias already been corrected in our translations 
(Fr. . . . English Oreckim, should bo Oreeh); tlie reading nhtmtl bit: to the 
ffellenes, according to the oldest manuscripts (Simiikmy etc.), 

and according to the context, which impemtivcly demwids tho inorition of a fact 
of a wholly new character. 
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detailed account of Josephus to the death of this sovereign. 
It was also about this time, under Claudius, that the great 
famine took place with which this journey was connected, 
according to the Acts. Thus we have here one of the surest 
dates in the life of St. Paul. No doubt this journey to 
Jerusalem is not mentioned in the first chapter of Galatians 
among the sojourns made by the apostle in the capital which 
took place shortly after his conversion, and to explain this 
omission some have thought it necessary* to suppose that 
Barnabas arrived alone at Jerusalem, while Paul stayed by the 
way. The text of the Acts is not favourable to this explana¬ 
tion (Acts xi. 30, xii. 25). The reason of Paul’s silence about 
this journey is simpler, for the context of Gal. i., rightly 
understood, does not at all demand, as has been imagined, the 
enumeration of al/ the apostle’s journeys to Jerusalem in 
those early times. It was enough for his purpose to remind 
his readers that his jirsl meeting with tlie apostles had not 
taken place till long after he had begun his preaching of the 
gospel. And this object was fully gained by stating the date 
of his stay at Jerusalem subsequent to his conversion. 
And if ho also mentions a later journey (chap, ii.), the fact 
does not show that it was the second journey absolutely 
speaking. He speaks of this new journey (the third in reality), 
only because it had an altogether peculiar importance in the 
question which formed the object of his letter to the churches 
of Galatia. 


II. 

The second part of the apostle’s career includes his three 
great missionary journeys, with the visits to Jerusalem which 
separate them. With these journeys there is connected the 
composition of Paul’s most important letters. The fourteen 
years embraced in this period must, from what has been said 
above, be reckoned from the year 44 (the date of Herod 
Agrippa’s death) or a little later. Thus the end of the national 
royal house of Israel coincided with the beginning of the 
mission to the Gentiles. Theocratic particularism beheld the 
advent of Christian universalism. 

raul’a three missionary journeys have their common point 
of departure in Antioch. This capital of Syria wbs the cradle 
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of the mission to the Gentiles, as Jemsalem had been 
that of the mission to Israel. After each of his journeys 
Paul takes care to clasp by a journey to Jeriisalcui the 
bond which should unite those two works among Gentiles 
and Jews. So deeply did he himself feel the necessity of 
binding the churches which he founded in Gentile lands to 
the primitive apostolic church, that he went the length of 
saying: lest by any means I should run, or had run, in 

vain’^ (Gal. ii. 2). 

The first journey was made with Barnabas. It did not 
embrace any very considerable geographical space; it extended 
only to the island of Cyprus, and the provinces of Asia Minor 
situated to the north of that island. The chief importance of 
this journey lies in the missionary principle which it in¬ 
augurates in the history of the world. It is to be observed 
that it is from this time Saul begins to bear the name of Faul 
(Acts xiii. 9). It has been supposed that this change was a 
mark of respect paid to the proconsul Sergius Paulas, con¬ 
verted in Cyprus, the first-fruits of the mission to the Gentiles. 
But Paul had nothing of the courtier about him. Others have 
found in the name an allusion to the spirit of humility—-either 
to his small stature, or to the last place occupied by him 
among the apostles (TrafiXo?, in the sense of the Latin pauliis, 
faululuSj the little). This is ingenious, but far-fetched. The 
true explanation is probably the following: Jews travelling 
in a foreign country liked to assume a Greek or Koman name, 
and readily chose the one whose sound came nearest to thcair 
Hebrew name. A Jesus became a Jason, a Joseph a Ifegesippus, 
a Dosthai a Fosithem, an Eliahim an Alkmws, So, no doubt, 
Saul became Paul. 

Two questions arise in connection with those churches of 
southern Asia Minor founded in the course of the first Journey. 
Are we, with some writers (Niemeyor, Thiersch, Hausrath, 
Eenan in Saint Paul, pp. 51 and 52), to regard these churches 
as the same which Paul afterwards designates by the name of 
churches of Galatia, and to which he wrote the Epistle to tlm 
Galatians (GaL i 2; 1 Cor. xvL 2) ? It is certain tliat the 
southern districts of Asia Minor, Lycaonia, Pisidia, etc., which 
were the principal theatre of this first journey, belonged at tliat 
time, administratively speaking (with tlie exception of 
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pbylia), to the Eoman province of Galatia. This name, which 
had originally designated the northern countries of Asia Minor, 
separated from the Black Sea by the narrow province of 
Paphlagonia, had been extended by the Romans a short time 
previously to the districts situated more to the south, and 
consequently to the territories visited by Paul and Barnabas. 
And as it cannot be denied that Paul sometimes uses official 
names, he might have done so also in the passages referred to. 
This question has some importance, first with a view to 
determining the date of the Epistle to the Galatians, and then 
in relation to other questions depending on it. According to 
our view, the opinion which has just been mentioned falls to 
the ground before insurmountable difficulties. 

1. The name Galatia is nowhere applied in Acts xiii. and 
xiv. to the theatre of the first mission. It does not appear tiU 
later, in the account of the second mission, and only after 
Luke has spoken of the visit made by Paul and Silas to the 
churches founded on occasion of the first (xvi. 5). When 
Luke names Phrygia and Galatia in ver. 6, it is unquestionable 
that he is referring to different provinces from those in wliich 
lay the churches founded during the first journey, and which 
are mentioned vv. 1-5, 

2. In 1 Pet. i. 1, Galatia is placed between Pontus and 
Cappadocia, a fact which forbids us to apply the term to 
regions which are altogether southern. 

3. But the most decisive reason is this: Paul reminds the 
Galatians (iv. 13) that it was sickness which forced him to 
stay among them, and which thus led to the founding of their 
churches. How is it possible to apply this description to 
Pauls first mission, which was expressly undertaken with the 
view of evangelizing the countries of Asia, whither he repaired 
with Barnabas ? 

From all this it follows that Paul and Luke used the term 
Galatia in its original and popular ^ sense; that the apostle 
did not visit the country thus designated till the beginning of 
his second journey, and that, consequently, the Epistle to the 
Galatians was not written, as Hausrath tliinks, in the course 
of tlie second journey, but during tbe third, since this Epistle 

■ '*Tho ittscriptions,'* says Eeuim Mmself, prove tliat tk© old name* 
remained ’’ (p. 50). 
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assumes that two sojourns in Galatia had taken place pre¬ 
viously to its composition.^ 

A second much more important question arises when we 
inquire what exactly was the theoretic teaching and the 
missionary practice of Paul at this period. Since Eiickert’s 
time^ many theologians, Eeiiss, Sabatier, Hausrath, Kloppcr, 
etc., think that Paul had not yet risen to the idea of the 
abrogation of the law by the gospel.^ Hausrath even alleges 
that the object which Paul and Barnabas had in Asia Minor 
was not at all to convert the Gentiles—were there not enough 
of them, says he, in Syria and Cilicia?—but that their simple 
object was to announce the advent of the Messiah to the 
Jewish communities which had spread to the interior. He 
holds that it was the unexpected opposition which their 
preaching met with on the part of the Jews, which led the 
two missionaries to address themselves to the Gentiles, and to 
suppress in their interest the rite of circumcision. To prove 
this view of the apostle’s teaching in those earliest times, there 
axe alleged: (1) the fact of the circumcision of Timothy at 
this very date (Acts xvi. 3); (2) these words in Gal v. 11: 
'' If I yet preach circumcision, why do I yet suffer persecution ? 
Then is the offence of the cross ceased; ” (3) the words, 2 Cor. 
V. 16 : ^^Tea, though we have known Christ after the flesh, 
yet now henceforth know we Him no more!' ^ 

Let us first examine the view of Hausrath. Is it credible 
that the church of Antioch, itself composed chiefly of Chris¬ 
tians of Greek origin and uncircumcised (comp, the very 
emphatic account of this fact, Acts xi 20 et seq.), would have 
dreamt of drawing the limits supposed by this critic to the 
commission given to its messengers ? This would have been 
to deny the principle of its own foundation, the free preaching 
of the gospel to the Grcelcs. The step taken by this church 
was accompanied with very solemn circumstances (a revelation 
of the Holy Spirit, fasting and prayer on the part trf the 

^ Ye know liow on account of sickness I pmiclicd the gospel unto y<rti ut 
the first ” the first of two times). 

^ Eeuss, Bkt de la thioL chHt, I. 345 ot aeq.; Saljatier, JJApUm PmJ 
pp. 3-6. Renan in Saint Paul^ p, 72, says : IVul, who in the mrUmi part nf 
Ub }mach%ng, as it seems, preached circumcision, noxrs declared it 

® Ooinp. especially Klopper, JDm SmiUchrelhm m dk (dmmmir sn 

Korinth, pp. 286-297. 
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whole church, an express consecration hy the laying on of 
hands, Acts xiii. 1 et seq.). Why all this, if there had not 
been the consciousness that they were doing a work excep¬ 
tionally important and in certain respects new ? And instead 
of being a step in advance, this work would be in reality, on 
the view before us, a retrograde step as compared with what 
had already taken place at Antioch itself 1 The study of the 
general course of the history of the Acts, and of the progress 
which it is meant to prove, forces ns to the conclusion that 
things had come to a decisive moment. The church under¬ 
took for the first time, and with a full consciousness of the 
gravity of its procedure, the conquest of the Gentile world. 

The question, what at that time was the apostle’s view in 
regard to the abrogation of the law, presents two aspects, 
which it is important to study separately. What did he 
tliink of subjecting the Gentiles to the institutions of the 
law ? and did he still hold its validity for believing Jews ? 

According to Gal. i. 16, he knew positively from the first 
day that if God had revealed His Son to him in so extra¬ 
ordinary a way, it was “ that he might proclaim Him among 
the Qentilesr This conviction did not follow his conversion ; 
it accompanied it. Why should the Lord have called a new 
apostle, in a way so direct and independent of the Twelve, if 
it had not been with a view to a new work destined to com¬ 
plete theirs ? It is with a deliberate purpose that Paul, in 
the words quoted, does not say the Christ, but His Son. This 
latter expression is tacitly contrasted with the name Son of 
Oavid, which designates the Messiah only in His particular 
;elation to the Jewish people. 

Now it cannot be admitted that Paul, knowing his mission 
to be destined to the Gentiles, would have commenced it with 
the idea of subjecting them to the discipline of the law, and 
that it was not till later that he modified this point of view. 
According to Gal. i. 1 and 11—19, the gospel which he now 
preaches was taught him hy the revelation of Jesus Christ, and 
without human interposition. And when did this revelation 
take i)lace ? Ver. 15 tells \xs clearly: “ when it pleased God 
to reveal His Son to him,’' that is to say, at the time of his 
conversion. His mode of preaching the gospel therefore dates 
from that point, and we cannot hold, without contradicting his 
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own testimony, tliat any essential modification took place in 
tlie contents of liis ]3reacliing between the days following liis 
conversion and the time when he wrote the Epistle to the 
Galatians. Such a supposition, especially wdien an Epistle is 
in question in which he directly opposes the subjection of the 
Gentiles to circumcision, would imply a reticence unworthy of 
his character. He must have said : It is true, indeed, that at 
the first I did not think and preach on this point as I do 
now; but I afterwards changed my view. Facts on all sides 
confirm the declaration of the apostle. How, if during the 
first period of his apostleship he had circumcised the Gentile 
converts, could he have taken Titus undrcumcisecl to Jeru¬ 
salem ? How could the emissaries who had come from that 
city to Antioch have found a whole multitude of believers on 
whom they sought to impose circumcision ? How would the 
Christians of Cilicia, who undoubtedly owed their entrance 
into the church to Pauls labours during his stay at Tarsus, 
have still needed to be reassured by the apostles in opposition 
to those who wished to subject them to circumcision (Acts 
XV. 23, 24) 1 Peter in the house of Cornelius does not think 
of imposing this rite (Acts x. and xi.); and Paul, we arc to 
suppose, was less advanced than his colleague, and still ]e.ss 
so than the evangelists who founded the church of Antioch! 

It is more difficult to ascertain precisely what Paul thought 
at the beginning of his apostleship as to the abolition or 
maintenance of the Mosaic law for believing Jews. Rationally 
speaking, it is far from probable that so consequent a thinker 
as St. Paul, after the crushing experience which he had just 
had of the powerlessness of the law either to justify or sanctify 
man, was not led to the conviction of the usehissness of legal 
ordinances for the salvation not only of Gentiles, but of Jews. 
Tliis logical conclusion is confirmed by an express declanitimi 
of the apostle. In the Epistle to the Galatians, ii. 18-20, 
there are found the words: " I through the law am dead to the 
law, that I might live unto God; I am crucified with Christ.” 
If it was through the law that he died to the law, this inner 
crisis cannot have taken place till the close of his life under 
the law. It was therefore in the very hour when the law 
finished its office as a schoolmaster to bring him to Christ, 
that this law lost its religious value for his conscience, and 
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that, freed from its yoke, he began to live> really %%to God in 
the faith of Christ crucified. This saying, the utterance of his 
inmost consciousness, supposes no interval between the time 
of his personal breaking with the law (a death) and the begin¬ 
ning of his new life. His inward emancipation was therefore 
one of the elements of his conversion.* It seems to be thought 
that the idea of the abrogation of the law was, at the time of 
Saul’s conversion, a quite unheaid-of notion. But what then 
had been the cause of Stephen’s death ? He had been heard 
to say “ that Jesus of Hazareth would destroy this temple and 
change the institutions which Moses had delivered” (Acts 
vi. 13, 14). Among the accusers of Stephen who repeated 
such sayings, Saul himself was one. Stephen, the Hellenist, 
had thus reached before Paul’s conversion the idea of the 
abolition of the law which very naturally connected itself with 
the fact of the destruction , of the temple, announced, as was 
notorious, by Jesus. Many prophetic sayings must have long 
before prepared thoughtful minds for this result.^ Certain of 
the Lord’s declarations also implied it more or less directly." 
And now by a divine irony Saul the executioner was called to 
assert and realize the programme traced by his victim! 

The gradual manner in which the Twelve had insensibly 
passed from the bondage of the law to the personal school of 
Christ, had not prepared them so completely for such a revolu¬ 
tion. And now is the time for indicating the true difference 
which separated them from Paul, one of the most difficult of 
questions. They could not fail to expect as well as Stephen 
and Paul, in virtue of the declarations already quoted, the 
abrogation of the institutions of the law. But they had not 
perceived in the cross, as Paul did (Gal. ii. 19, 20), the 
principle of this emancipation. They expected some external 
event which would be the signal of this abolition, as well as 
of the passage from the present to the future economy; the 
glorious appearing of Christ, for example, which would he as 
it were the iniraeulous counterpart of the Sinaitic promulga¬ 
tion of the law. Prom this point of view it is easy to explain 
their expectant attitude as they considered the progress of 

^ Tlui same result is reached by analysing the passage Phil. iii. 4-8. 

^ Jer. xxxi. 81 et stMi.; Mai. i. 11, etc. 

® Mark ii. 18, viL Ih, 16, xiii. 1, t, etc. 
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Paul’s work. On tlie otlier hand, we can understand why he, 
notwithstanding his already formed personal conviction, did 
not feel himself called to insist on the practical application of 
the truth which he had come to possess in so extraordinary a 
way. The Twelve were the recognised and titled heads of 
the church so long as this remained almost wholly the Jiidco- 
Cluistian church founded by them. Paul understood the 
duty of accommodating his step to theirs. So he did at 
Jerusalem in the great council of which we arc about to 
speak, when he accepted the compromise which, guarded the 
liberty of the Gentiles, but supported the observances of the 
law for Christians who had come from Judaism. And later 
still, when he had founded his own churches in the Gentile 
world, he did not cease to take account with religious respect 
of Jucleo-Ohristiaii scruples relating to the Mosaic law. But 
it was with him a matter of charity, as he has explained 
1 Cor. ix. 19-22 ; and this wise mode of action does not 
authorize the supposition that at any time after his conversion 
his teaching was contrary to the principle so exactly and 
logically expressed by him: Christ is the end of the law ” 
(Bom. X. 4). 

The circumcision of Timothy in Paul’s second journey, far 
from betraying any hesitation in his mind on this point, is 
wholly in favour of our view. Indeed, Paul did not decide 
on this step, because he still regarded circumcision as obliga¬ 
tory on believing Jews. The point in question was not 
Timothy’s salvation, but the influence which this young 
Christian might exercise on the Jews who suiTounded him: 
‘‘ Paul took and circumcised him,’' says the narrative, 
of the Jews who were in those regionsJ* If this act had heem 
dictated by a strictly religious scruple, Paul must have 
carried it out much earlier, at the time of Timothy’s baptism. 
The latter, indeed, was already a Christian when Paul arrived 
at Lystra the second time and circumcised him. Thw wm 
there a disciplef we read in Acts xvi. 1.) At the begiuniug 
of the second journey, Timothy was therefore a believer and a 
member of the church, though not circumcised This fact is 
decisive. ^ It was precisely because the legal observance hatl 
become in Paul’s estimation a matter religiously indifterent, 
that he could act in this respect with entire liberty, and put 
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himself, if lie thought good, under the law witli those who 
were under the law, that he might gain the more.” ^ Such 
was the course he followed on this occasion. 

The words, Gal. v. 11: "'If I yet preach circumcision, why- 
do I %jet suffer persecution % ” on which Eeuss mainly supports 
his view, do not warrant the conclusion drawn from them 
by means of a false interpretation. Paul is sui)posed to be 
alluding to a calumnious imjputation made by his adversaries, 
who, it is said, led the Galatians to believe that previously, 
and elsewhere than among them, Paul had been quite ready to 
impose circumcision on his Gentile converts. Paul, according 
to the view in question, is replying to this charge, that if to 
the present hour he yet upheld circumcision, as he had really 
done in the earliest days after his conversion, the Jews would 
not continue to persecute him as they were still doing. But 
the reasoning of Paul, thus understood, would assume a fact 
notoriously false, namely, that he had only begun to be perse¬ 
cuted by the Jews after he had ceased to make the obligatori¬ 
ness of circumcision one of the elements of his preaching of 
the gospel. Now it is beyond dispute that persecution broke 
out against Paul immediately after his conversion, and even at 
Damascus. It was the same at Jerusalem soon after.^ It is 
therefore absolutely impossible that Paul could have thought 
for a single instant of explaining the persecutions to which he 
was subjected by the Jews, by the fact that he had ceasecZ at 
a given point of his ministry to preach circumcision, till then 
imposed by him. Besides, if Paul had really been accused in 
Galatia of having acted and taught there differently from what 
he had done previously and everywhere else, he could not 
have confined himself to replying thus in passing, and by a 
simple allusion thrown in at the end of his letter, to so serious 
a charge. He must have explained himself on this main point 
in the beginning in chap. i. and ii., where ho treats of all the 
questions relating to his person and apostleship. 

We therefore regard the proposed interpretation as inadmis- 


^ 1 Ck)r. ix. 19-'22.—"Tlic situation was ovidently quite dilferent when it was 
attempted to comtram him to circumcise Titus at Jerusalem. Here tlie ques¬ 
tion of principle was at stake. In this position tliere could be no question of 
eoncowiom 
^ Acts ix. 28-29* 

GODBT. C KOM. L 
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sible. Tlie cliange of which the apostle speaks is not oikj 
which had taken place in his system of preaching; it is a 
cliange which he might freely introduce into it now if he 
wished, and one by which he would immediately cause the 
persecution to which he was subjected to cease. If I would 
consent to join to my preaching of the gospel that of circum¬ 
cision, for which I was fanatically zealous during the time of 
my Pharisaism, the persecution with W’hich the Jews assail 
me \vould instantly cease. Thereby the offence of the cross 
would no longer exist in their minds. Transformed into an 
auxiliary of Judaism, the cross itself would be tolerated and 
even applauded by my adversaries.” What does this signify ? 
The apostle means, that if he consented to impose circumcision 
on those of the Gentiles whom he converted by the preaching 
of the cross, the Jews would immediately applaud his mission. 
For his conquests in Gentile lands would thus becomo the 
conquests of Judaism itself. In fact, it would please the Jews 
mightily to see multitudes of heathen entering the church on 
condition that all those new entrants by baptism became at 
the same time members of the Israelitish people by circuiU'- 
cision. On this understanding it would be the Jewish people 
who would really profit by Paul’s mission; it would become 
nothing more than the conquest of the world by Israel and for 
Israel. The words of Paul which we are explaining are set in 
their true light by others which we read in the following 
chapter (Gal. vi. 12): '' As many as desire to make a fair show 
in the flesh, they constrain you to be circumcised, oifly lest 
they should suffer persecution for the cross of Christ ” Certain 
preachers therefore, Paul’s rivals in Galatia, were using exactly 
the cowardly expedient which Paul here rejects, in order to 
escape persecution from the Jews. To the preaching of the 
cross to the Gentiles they added the obligatoriness of eironm- 
cision, and the Jews easily tolerated the former in considera¬ 
tion of the advantage which they derived from the latter. 
This anti-Christian estimate was probably that of those 
intriguers at Jerusalem whom Paul calls, Gal. il.faUej hrelhrm 
unawm^es hrought in, Christianity, with its power of expan¬ 
sion, became in their eyes an excellent instrument for the 
propagation of Judaism. So we find stiP at the present day 
many liberalised Jews applauding the work of the Uiuisiian 
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ckircli ia the heathen world. They consider Christianity to 
be the providential means for propagating Israelitish mono¬ 
theism, as paving the way for the moral reign of Judaism 
throughout the whole world. And they wait with folded arms 
till we shall have put the world under their feet. The differ¬ 
ence between them and St. Paul’s adversaries is merely that 
the latter allowed themselves to act so because of the theo¬ 
cratic promises, while modern Jews do so in name of the 
certain triumph to be achieved by their purely rational 
religion. 

Thus the words of Paul, rightly understood, do not in the 
least imply a change which had come over his teaching in 
regard to the maintenance of circumcision and the law. 

As to the passage 2 Cor. v. 16, we have already seen that 
the phrase: hnowing Christ no more after the flesh, does not at 
all refer to a new view posterior to his conversion, but describes 
the transformation which had passed over his conception of 
the Messiah in that very hour. 

We are now at the important event of the cowicil of Jem 
Salem, which stands between the first and second journey. 

Subsequently to their mission to Cyprus and Asia Minor, 
which probably lasted some years, Paul and Barnabas returned 
to Antioch, and there resumed their evangelical work. But 
this peaceful activity was suddenly disturbed by the arrival 
of certain persons from Jerusalem. These declared to the 
believing Gentiles that salvation would not be assured to them 
in Christ unless they became members of the Israelitish 
people by circumcision. To understand so strange an allega¬ 
tion, we must transport ourselves to the time when it was 
given forth. To whom had the Messianic promises been 
addressed? To the Jewish people, and to them alone. 
Therefore the members of this people alone had the right t(? 
appropriate them; and if the Gentiles wished to share them, 
the only way open to them was to become Jews. The reason¬ 
ing seemed faultless. On the other hand, Paul understood 
well that it cut short the evangelization of the Gentile world, 
which would never be made Christian if in order to become 
80 it was first necessary to be incorporated with the Jewish 
nation. But more than all else, the argument appeared to 
him to be radically vicious, because the patriarchal promises, 
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tliougli addressed to the Jews, had a much wider range, and 
really concerned the whole world. 

Eaur asserted that those who maintained the particularistic 
doctrine at Antioch represented the opinion of the Twelve, 
and Renan has made himself the champion of this view in 
France. Eaur acknowledges that the narrative of the Acts 
excludes, it is true, such a supposition. For this book 
expressly ascribes the lofty pretensions in question to a retro¬ 
grade party, composed of former Pharisees (Acts xv. 1-5), and 
puts into the mouth of the apostles the positive disavowal 
of such conduct But the German critic boldly solves this 
difficulty, by saying that the author of the Acts has, as a result 
of reflection, falsifled the history with the view of disguising 
the conflict which existed between Paul and the Twelve, and 
of making the later church believe that these personages had 
lived on the best understanding. What reason can Eaur 
allege in support of this severe judgment passed on the author 
of the Acts ? He rests it on the account of the same event 
given by Paul himself in the beginning of Gal ii., and seeks 
to prove that this account is incompatible with that given in 
the Acts. As the question is of capital importanco in reflation 
to the beginnings of Christianity, and even for the solution of 
certain critical questions relative to the Epistle to the Romans, 
we must study it here more closely. We begin witli the 
account of Paul in Galatians; we shall afterwards compare it 
with that of the Acts. 

According to the former (Gal ii.), in consequence of the 
dispute which arose at Antioch, Paul, acting under guidance 
from on Mgh, determined to go and have the question of the 
circumcision of the Gentiles decided at Jerusalem by the 
apostles (ver. 1). A proof,'' observes Reusa, that Paul was 
not afraid of being contradicted by the heads of the mother 
church."^ This observation seems to us to proceed on a 
sounder psychology than that of Renan, who asseiis, on tlie 
contrary, that at Antioch there was a distrust of the mother 
church." It was in the same spirit of confidence that Paul 
resolved to take with him to Jerusalem a young Gentile 
convert named Titus. The presence of this iincircmmcised 
member in the church assemblies was meant to assert 
^ Eid, de la thiol chriL IL p. Sid 
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triumpliantly the principle of liberty. This bold step would 
have been imprudence itself, if, as Renan asserts, the church 
of Jerusalem had been ''hesitating, or favourable to the most 
retrograde party.’’ 

Paul afterwards (ver. 2) speaks of a conference which he 
had with the persons of most repute in the apostolic church, 
—these were, as we learn from the sequel, Peter and John 
the apostles, and James the Lord’s brother, the head of the 
council of elders at Jerusalem; Paul explained to them in 
detail {avedefji.rjv) the gospel as he preached it among the 
Gentiles, free from the enforcement of circumcision and legal 
ceremonies generally. He completes the account, ver. 6, by 
subjoining that his three interlocutors found nothing to add to 
his mode of teaching (ovhev TTpocravedevro), In Greek, the 
relation between this term added and that which precedes 
{communicated) is obvious at a glance. Paul’s teaching 
appeared to them perfectly sufficient. Paul interrupts himself 
at ver. 3, to mention in passing a corroborative and significant 
fact. The fake brethren brought in, maintained that Titus 
should not be admitted to the church without being circum¬ 
cised. In other circumstances, Paul, in accordance with his 
principle of absolute liberty in regard to external rites (1 Cor. 
ix. 20), might have yielded to such a demand. But in this 
case he refused; for the question of principle being involved, 
it was impossible for him to give way. Titus was admitted 
as an uncircumcised member. True, Renan draws from the 
same text an entirely opposite conclusion. According to him, 
Vml yielded for the time, and Titus underwent circumcision. 
This interpretation, which was Tertullian’s, is founded on a 
reading which has no authorities on its side except the most 
insufficient; ^ as little can it be maintained in view of the 
context. As to the apostles, they must necessarily have 
supported Paul’s refusal, otherwise a rupture would have been 
inevitable. But not only were the bonds between them not 
broken; they were, on the contrary, strengthened. Paul’s 
apostolic call, with a view to the Gentiles, was expressly 
recognised by those three men, the reputed heads of the church 
(vv. 7—9); Peter in his turn was unanimously recognised as 

^ The omission of ohM, ver. 5, in the Cardahriglemw, two Oodd, of the old Latin 
translation, mid in some fathers, exclusively Greco-jhatin authorities, 
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called of God to direct the evangelization of the Jews. Then 
the five representatives of the whole church gave one another 
the hand of fdloiosMp, thus to seal the unity of the work amid 
the diversity of domains. Would this mutual recognition and 
this ceremony of association have been possible between Paul 
and the Twelve, if the latter had really maintained the doctrine 
of the subjection of the Gentiles to circumcision ? St. Paul 
in the Epistle to the Galatians (i. 8) makes this declaratioti: 

Though we or an angel from heaven preach any other gospel 
unto you than that which we have preached unto you, let 
him be accursed! ” hTow the contents of this preaching of 
the gospel by Paul are also found thus stated in the Epistle 
(vv. 2-4): Behold, I say unto you, that if ye be circumcised, 
Christ shall profit you nothing.” And he wox^ld have recog¬ 
nised, he, Paul, as coming from God equally with his own, the 
apostleship of Peter, and the teaching of Peter (ii. 7, 8), of 
Peter preaching circumcision 1 The result flowing from Paubs 
narrative is not doubtful. The liberty of the Gentiles in 
respect of circumcision was expressly recognised at Jerusalem 
by the apostles and the church. The narrow Judaizers alone 
persisted in their obstinacy, and formed a minority ever more 
and more hostile to this apostolic course. 

It is less easy to know from Pauls account what was 
agreed on in regard to converts from among the Jews. The 
apostle's entire silence on this point leads us to suppose that 
the question was not once raised. Paul was too prudent to 
demand a premature solution on so delicate a point. His 
silence indicates that the old practice, according to which 
Judeo-Christians continued to observe the law, was tacitly 
maintained. 

We pass now to the account given in Acts. Luke does 
not speak of the revelation which determined Paul to submit 
the question to the jurisdiction of the apostles. Hatuml as it 
is for Paul to mention this biographical detail, the explanation 
of its omission in a history of a more general character is 
equally easy. 

Acts presents the picture of a plenary assembly of the 
church before which the question was discussed, especially hy 
Peter and James. This account differs from that of Galatians, 
in which we read only of a private conference. Keuss does 
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not think that this difference can he explained. But a private 
talk between the leaders of two negotiating parties does not 
exclude a public meeting in which all interested take part. 
After mentioning the exposition which he gave of his teaching, 
without saying exactly to whom, ver. 2, Paul adds an explana¬ 
tory remark in the words : '' and that jprimtely to them which 
were of reputation.’’ ^ By this remark it would seem that he 
desires tacitly to contrast the private conversation which he 
relates with some other and more general assembly wliich the 
reader might have in his mind while perusing his narrative. 
The conclusion was therefore prepared in the private conver¬ 
sation, and then solemnly confirmed in the plenary council. 
Luke’s narrative is the complement of Paul’s. The interest 
of Paul, in his attitude to the Galatians, was to prove the 
recognition of his gospel and apostleship by the very apostles 
who were being opposed to him; hence the mention of the 
private conference. Luke, wishing to preserve the deeply 
interesting and precious document which emanated from the 
council of Jerusalem, required above all to narrate the latter. 

According to Luke, the speeches of Peter and James con¬ 
clude alike for the emancipation of the Gentiles. This is 
perfectly in keeping with the attitude ascribed to them by 
St. Paul: they added nothing to my communication.” James 
speaks of it in the Acts, at the close of his speech, as a matter 
of course, and about which there is no need of discussion, 
that as to the Christians of Jewish origin, the obligation to 
live conformably to the observances of the law remains as 
before, Now we have just seen that this is exactly what 
follows from Paul’s silence on this aspect of the question. 

Finally, in its letter to Gentile believers, the council asks 
them to abstain from three things, meats offered to idols, 
animals that have been strangled, and impurity (vv. 28, 29). 
Is not this demand in contradiction to the words of Paul: 
they added nothing to me ? No, for the apostolical letter in 
the Acts immediately adds: From which things if ye keep 
yourselves, ye shall do well!' The phrase used would have 
been very different if it had been meant to express a condition 
of salvation added to Paul’s teaching. The measure which is 

1 aC is }mm taken in tko same exegetical sense as Eom. iii. 22 {to wit). This is 
al&o Haur’s imdorstamling. 
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here called for is so on tlie ground of the interests of the 
church. 

In fact, this was the price paid for union between the two 
parties of which Christendom was composed. Without the 
two former conditions, the life of Gentile believers continued, 
in the view of Jewish Christians, to be polluted with idolatry, 
and penetrated through and through with malign, and even 
diabolical iufliiences.^ As to the third demand, it figures here 
because impurity was generally considered among the Gentiles 
to be as indifferent, morally speaking, and consequently as 
allowable, as eating and drinking (1 Cor. vi. 12-14). And 
we can the better understand why licentiousness is specially 
mentioned in this passage, when we remember that the most 
shameless impurities had in a manner their obligatory and 
religious part in idolatrous worships.^ 

As to the delicate question whether this compromise should 
he merely temporary, or if it had a permanent value in the 
view of the church of Jerusalem, no one even thought of 
suggesting the alternative. They moved as the occasion 
demanded. Eveiy one thought that he had fulfilled his task 
by responding to the necessities of the present situation. 
The really important fact was, that the emancipation of the 
Gentiles from legal observances was irrevocably recognised 
and proclaimed by the Judeo-Christian church. Paul might 
assuredly congratulate himself on such a result, Por though 
Jewish believers remained still tacitly subject to the Mosaic 
ritual, no positive decision had been passed on the subject, 
and the apostle was too far-seeing not to understand what must 

^ According to certain Jewish theories represented by the Okmntlm ITomlUeu 
(viii. 15), animal food renders man of^oVixtros {comrmiBal)^ the table companion 
of demons as well as paganism and its diabolical feasts. Blood in particular, as 
the vehicle of souls, must be carefully avoided. 

® All that has been said with the view of identifying these three demands hud 
down at Jerusalem with the so-called Noachian commandments, as well as the 
conclusions drawn therefrom,—for example, the assimilation of the new converts 
to the former Gentile proselytes (see Reuss especially),—has not the slightest 
foundation in the text One is forced, besides, by this parallel to give a distorted 
meaning to the word irapvux, as if in this decree it denoted mai*risges 

within certain degrees of relationship which were forbidden by th© law and 
allowed in heathendom. But there is nothing here to warrant xm in givittg to 
this word so ire(|uently used a different meaning from that which it has througli^ 
out the whole of the New Testament 
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eventually follow the liberty granted to the Gentiles. Once 
these were set free from the Mosaic discipline, it was thereby 
established that the Messianic salvation was not bound up 
with the institutions of the law. Entrance into the church 
was independent of incorporation with Israel. All that Paul 
desired was implicitly contained in this fact. Levitical ritual 
thus descended to the rank of a simple national custom. By 
remaining faithful to it, believing Jews kept up their union 
with the rest of the elect people, an indispensable condition of 
the mission to Israel, till the day when God, by a striking 
dispensation, should Himself put an end to the present order 
of things. Paul was too prudent not to content himself with 
such a result, the consequences of which the future could not 
fail to develops. 

The conclusion to which we arc thus brought, on this 
important and difficult question, is in its general features at 
one with that which has been recently stated by three men 
of undoubted scientific eminence, Weizsacker, Harnack, and 
even Keim. The first, in his admirable treatise on the church 
of Corinth/ thus expresses himself on the question: ''The 
apostles remained Jews, and confined themselves to the 
mission among the Jews. But they granted to Gentile 
Christianity so thorough a recognition, that we must conclude 
that their religious life had its centre of gravity no longer in 
the law, but in their faith as such. ... In fact, Paul never 
reckoned the Twelve among his adversaries. He always dis¬ 
tinguished them expressly from these, both before the conflict, 
by choosing them as arbiters, and after if (GaL ii.). Harnack, 
the man of our day who perhaps best knows the second 
century, thus expressed himself recently: "The apocalyptic 
writings are the last strongholds within which a once power¬ 
ful party still entrenches itself, whose watchword was: either 
Judeo-Christian or Gentile-Ohristian (the Tubingen school). 
The influence of Judeo - Christianity on the catholic church 
in the course of formation, must henceforth be estimated at 
m almost inappreciable quantity.”Keim, in a recent work,^ 

’ Jahrh, jllr deutsche Theologtej 1876. 

^ TIml Lit&raturmitung (review ot* the publication of the Ascension of 
Isaiah, by Dillmaim), 1877. 

® dim Urchrldmilmmt I, pp. 04-8^. 
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demonstrates the general harmony of the narratives given by 
Paul and Luke, except on one point (the conditions imposed 
on Gentile-Ohristians in the Acts, which he holds to be a gloss 
added to the original account); and he appreciates almost 
exactly as we do the mutual attitude of Paul and the Twelve. 
Impartial science thus returns to the verdict of old Iremeiis: 

The apostles granted us liberty, us Gentiles, rcrerring us to 
the guidance of the Holy Spirit; but they themselves con¬ 
formed piously to the institutions of the law established by 
Moses.’'^ The exposition of Eenan, given under Baur’s 
influence, is a mere fancy picture. 

Eetiirnirig to Antioch, Paul and Barnabas took with them 
Silas, one of the eminent men belonging to the church of 
Jerusalem, who was charged with delivering the reply of the 
council to the churches of Syria and Cilicia.^ Soon after¬ 
wards Paul set out wuth Silas on his second mmionary journey^ 
after separating from Barnabas on account of Mark, the cousin 
of the latter (Col. iv. 10). The texts give no ground for 
supposing that this rupture took place on account of any 
difference of view regarding the law, as some critics of a fixed 
idea have recently alleged. Barnabas and Paul had gone 
hand in hand in the conferences at Jerusalem, and the. sequel 
will prove that this haimony continued after their separation. 
Paul and Silas together crossed the interior of Asia Minor, 
visiting the churches founded in the course of the first jouriuy. 
Paul’s destination now was probably Ephesus, the religious 
and intellectual centre of the most cultivated part of Asia. 
But God had decided otherwise. The country whoso hour had 
struck was Greece, not Asia Minor; Paul understood this lat(‘r. 
The two heralds of the gospel were arrested for some tinier, by 
an illness of St. Paul, in the regions of Galatia, This country, 
watered by the river Halys, was inhabited by tlie descendants 
of a party of Celts who had passed into Asia after the inroad of 
the Gauls into Italy and Greece, about 280 B.c. This illness 
led to the founding of the churches of Galatia (GaL iv. 14). 

* Adv. llmr. iii. 12. 15; OentUmB quklm> a(jm*€ pmuittehant^ 

concedmtea nos spiritul $a7i^tp; . . . ipsi reUgiose agehant circa dispmltkmm 
kgiB quee est secundum Hosem* 

Tlie arguments of M. Eonan {St Pmlf p. 92) against tlm aiithontifaty of 
this, the oldest document of the church, arc too easily irfuted to w|uln! tlp'it 
Wf should e.xamino them In thia sketch. 
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When they resumed their journey the two missionaries w^ere 
arrested in the work of preaching by some inward hindrance, 
which prevented them from working anywhere. They thus 
found themselves led without premeditation to Troas, on the 
Egean Sea. There the mystery was cleared up. Paul learned 
from a vision that he was to cross the sea, and, beginning with 
Macedonia, enter on the evangelization of Europe. He took 
this decisive step in company with Silas, young Timothy, 
whom he had associated with him in Lycaonia, and, finally, 
the physician Luke, who seems to have been at Troas at that 
very time. This is at least the most natural explanation of 
the form we which here meets us in the narrative of the Acts 
(xvi. 10). The same form ceases, then reappears later as the 
author of the narrative is separated from the apostle, or takes 
his place again in his company (xx. 5, xxi. 1 et seq., xxviii. 
1 et seq.). Eenan concludes from the passage, xvi. 10, with¬ 
out the least foundation, that Luke was of Macedonian 
extraction. We believe rather (comp. p. 24) that he was a 
native of Antioch. Such also is the tradition found in the 
Clementine Becognitions and in Eusebius. 

In a short time there were founded in Macedonia the 
churches of Philippi, Amphipolis, Thessalonica, and Berea. 
St. Paul was persecuted in all these cities, generally at the 
instigation of the Jews, who represented to the Eoman 
authorities that the Christ preached hy him was a rival of 
Cmsar. Constantly driven forth by this persecution, he 
passed southwards, and at length reached Athens. There 
he gave an account of his doctrine before the Areopagus. 
Thereafter he established himself at Corinth, and during a 
stay of about two years, he founded in the capital of Achaia 
one of his most flourishing churches. We may even conclude 
from the inscription of 2 Corinthians (i. 1: "'To the church 
of God which is at Corinth, with all the saints which are 
m all Achaia'') that numerous Christian communities were 
formed in the country districts round the metropolis. 

After having concluded this important work, the founding 
of the churches of Greece, Paul w^ent up to Jerusalem. There 
is mention in the Acts of a vow fulfilled before his departure 
from Greece (xviii. 18). By whom? By Aq^uila, Pauls 
companion ? So some commentators have held. But if 
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Aquila is the nearest subject, Paul is the principal subject 
of the clause. Was the religious act called a vow contrary 
fco the spirituality of the apostle ? Why should it have been 
so more than a promise or engagement (comp. 1 Tim. vi. 
12-14)? Anyhow, Acts xxi. shows us how he could find 
himself in a state of life so full of complications tliat Christian 
charity constrained him to find his way out of it by con¬ 
cessions of an external nature. From Jerusalem Paul went 
to Antioch, the cradle of the mission to the Gentiles. 

Here we must place an incident, the character of which 
has been not less misrepresented by criticism than that of the 
conferences at Jerusalem. Peter was then beginning his 
missionary tours beyond Palestine; he had reached Antioch. 
Barnabas, after visiting the Christians of Cyprus along with 
Mark, had also returned to this church. These two men at 
first made no scruple of visiting the Gentile members of the 
church, and eating with them both at private meals (as had 
been done before by Peter at the house of Cornelius) and at 
the love-feasts. This mode of acting was not strictly in 
harmony with the agreement at Jerusalem, according to which 
believers of Jewish origin were understood to keep the Mosaic 
law. But, following the example of Christ Himself, they 
thought that the moral duty of brotherly communion should, 
in a case of competing claims, carry it over ritual observance. 
Peter probably recalled such sayings of Jesus as these: Not 
that which goeth into the man defileth the man, but that 
which goeth forth from the man; ” or, Have ye not heard 
what David did when he was an hungered, and they that 
were with him . . . ? ” (Matt. xii. 1-4). Finally, might ho 
not apply here the direction which he had received from 
above at the time of his mission to Cornelius (Acts x. 10 et 
seq.) ? As to Barnabas, since his mission in Asia, he must 
have been accustomed to subordinate Levitical prescriptions 
to the duty of communion with the Gentiles. Thus all went 
on to the general satisfaction, when there arrived at Antioch 
some believers of Jerusalem, sent by James. Their mission 
was, not to lay more burdens on the Gentiles, but to examine 
whether the conduct of Judeo-Ohristians continued true to 
the compromise made at Jerusalem. Now, according to the 
rigorous interpretation of that document, Peter and Barnabas, 
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both of them Jews by birth, were at fault. They were 
therefore energetically recalled to order by the newcomers. 

We know Peters character from the Gospel history. He 
allowed himself to be intimidated. Barnabas, whose natural 
easiness of disposition appears in the indulgence he showed 
to his cousin Mark, could not resist the apostle’s example. 
Both were carried the length of breaking gradually with the 
Gentile converts. 

Here we have a palpable proof of the insufficiency of the 
compromise adopted by the council of Jerusalem, and can 
understand why Paul, while accepting it as a temporary ex¬ 
pedient (Acts xvi. 4), soon let it fall into abeyance.^ This 
agreement, which, while freeing the Gentiles from Mosaic 
observances, still kept Jewish Christians under the yoke of 
the law, was practicable no doubt in churches exclusively 
Judeo-Christian, like that of Jerusalem. But in churches like 
those of Syria, where the two elements were united, the 
rigorous observance of this agreement must result in an 
external separation of the two elements, and the disruption of 
the church. Was this really meant by James, from whom those 
people came ? If it is so, we ought to remember that James 
was the brother of Jesus, but not an apostle; that blood 
relationship to the Lord was not by any means a guarantee 
of infallibility, and that Jesus, though He had appeared to 
James to effect his conversion, had not confided to him the 
direction of the church. He was raised to the head of the 
flock of Jerusalem,—nothing more. But it is also possible 
that the newcomers had gone beyond their instructions. 
Paul instantly measured the bearing of the conduct of his 
two colleagues, and felt the necessity of striking a decisive 
blow. He had gained at Jeiuisalem the recognition of the 
liberty of the Gentiles. The moment seemed to him to have 
arrived for deducing all the practical consequences logically 
flowing from the decision which had been come to, and with¬ 
out which that decision became illusory. Founding on the 
previous conduct of Peter himself at Antioch, he showed him 
his inconsistency. He who for weeks had eaten with the 
Gentiles and like them, was now for forcing them, unless they 

^ This is one of the principal reasons for Tfliich M. Benan attacks its authen* 
tioity. The reason is not a solid one, as onr account shows. 
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chose to break with him, to place themselves under the yoke 
of the law, a result which had certainly not been approved at 
Jerusalem! Then Paul took advantage of this circumstance 
at last to develope openly the contents of the revelation wliicli 
he had received, to wit, that the abrogation of the law is 
involved in principle in the fact of the cross when rightly 
understood, and that it is vain to wait for another manifesta¬ 
tion of the divine will on this point: '' I am crucified with 
Christ; and by that very fact dead to the law and alive unto 
God” (Gal. ii. 19, 20). Baur and his school, and Renan 
with them, think that this conflict proves a contrariety of 
principles between the two apostles. But Paul’s words imply 
the very reverse. He accuses Peter of not walking uprightly, 
according to the truth of the gospel,—that is to say, of being 
carried away by the fear of man. This very rebuke proves that 
Paul ascribes to Peter a conviction in harmony with his own, 
simply accusing him as he does of being unfaithful to it in 
practice. It is the same with Barnabas. For Paul says of 
him, that he was carried away into the same hypocrisy. Idius 
the incident related by Paul fully establishes the conclusion 
to which we had come, viz. that Peter did no more than Paul 
regard the observance of the law as a condition of salvation, 
even for the Jews. And it is evidently to draw'* this lesson 
from it that Paul has related the incident with so much 
detail. For what the disturbers of the Gentile Christian 
churches alleged was precisely the example and authority of 
the Twelve. 

After this conflict the apostle entered on his third journey. 
This time he realized the purpose which he had formed when 
starting on his previous journey, that of settling at Ephesus, 
and carrying the gospel to the heart of the scientific and 
commercial metropolis of Asia Minor. He passed througli 
Galatia. He found the churches of this eountiy already dis¬ 
turbed by the solicitations of some Judaizing emissary, who 
had come no doubt from Antioch, and who by means of 
certain adepts sought to introduce circumcision and the otlmr 
Mosaic rites among the Christians of the country* For the 
time being Paul allayed the storm, and, as Luke says (Acte 
xviii. 23), "'he strengthened all the disciples'’ in Galatia and 
Phrygia. But this very word proves to us how much their 
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niiuds had been shaken. At Ephesus there awaited him his 
faithtul friends and fellow - workers, Aqiiila and his wife 
Priscilla; they had left Corinth with him, and had settled 
ill Asia undoubtedly to prepare for him. The two or three 
years which Paul passed at Ephesus form the culminating 
point of his apostolical activity. This time was in his life 
the (counterpart of Peter’s ministry at Jerusalem after 
Pentecost. The sacred writer himself seems in his narrative 
to have this parallel in view (comp. Acts xix. 11, 12 with 
V. 15, 16). A whole circle of flourishing churches, that very 
circle which is symbolically represented in the apocalyptic 
description by the image of seven golden candlesticks with 
the Lord standing in the midst of them, rises amid those 
idolatrous populations: Ephesus, Miletus, Smyrna, Laodicea, 
Hierapolis, Colosse, Thyatira, Philadelphia, Sardis, Pergamos, 
and other churches besides, mentioned in the writings of the 
second century. The work of Paul at this period was marked 
by such a display of the power of the Holy Spirit, that at 
the end of those few years paganism felt itself seriously 
threatened in those regions, as is proved by the tumult 
excited by the goldsmith Demetrius. 

But this so fruitful period of missionary activity was at 
the same time the culminating point of his contention with 
his Jiidaizing adversaries- After his passage through Galatia 
tliey had redoubled their efforts in those regions. These 
persons, as w^e have seen, did not oppose the preaching of the 
cross. They even thought it well that Paul should Christianize 
the Gentile world, provided it were to the profit of Mosaism, 
In their view the law was the real end, the gospel the means. 
It was the reversal of the divine plan, Paul rejected the 
scheme with indignation, tliough it was extremely well fitted 
to reconcile hostile Jews to the preaching of Christ. Hot 
being able to make him bend, they sought to undermine his 
authority. They decried him personally, representing liim as 
a disciple of the apostles, who had subsequently lifted his 
heel against his masters. It is to this charge that Paul 
replies in the first two chapters of the Ei)istle to the Galatians. 
Hext, they maintained the permanence of the law. Such is 
the doctrine which Paul overthrows in chap. iii. and iv., by 
showing the temporary and purely preparatory character oJ 
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the Mosaic dispensation. Finally, they denied tLat a doctrine 
severed from all law could secure the moral life of its 
adherents. Such is the subject of the last two chapters, 
which show how man’s sanctification is provided for by the 
life-giving operation of the Holy Spirit, the consummation of 
justification, much better than by his. subjection to legal 
prohibitions. This letter was written shortly after Paul’s 
arrival at Ephesus (comp, the phrase: so soon, i. 6). The 
passage, 1 Cor. xvi. 1, seems to prove that it succeeded in re¬ 
establishing the authority of the apostle and the supremacy 
of the gospel in Galatia. 

But the Judaizing emissaries followed Paul at every stop. 
Macedonia does not seem to have presented a favourable soil 
for their attempts; they therefore threw themselves upon 
Achaia. They were careful here not to speak of circumcision 
or prescriptions about food. They knew that they had to do 
with Greeks; they sought to flatter their philosophical and 
literary tastes. A speculative gospel was paraded before the 
churches. Hext, doubts were sown as to the reality of the 
apostleship of Paul, and by and by even as to the upright¬ 
ness and purity of his character. The First Epistle to the 
Corinthians gives us all throughout, as Weizsiicker has well 
shown, the presentiment of a threatening storm, but one whiefi 
the apostle seeks to prevent from bursting. Severe allusions 
are not wanting; but the didactic tone immediately Ijocomcs 
again the prevailing one. It is in the second letter that the 
full violence of the struggle is revealed. This letter contains 
numerous allusions to certain personal encounters of the 
utmost gravity, but posterior to the sending of the first. It 
obliges the attentive reader to suppose a sojourn made by 
Paul at Corinth letween our two letters preserved in the 
canon, and even a lost intermediate letter posterior to this 
visit.^ The interval between the dates of First and He.concl 
Corinthians must, if it is so, have been more couHiderahld 
than is usually held; the general chronology of Paul’s life 
does not, as we shall see, contradict this view. The lost 
letter intermediate between our two canonical Epistles nitist- 

‘ Sucli at Ica-st is the conviction to wlucli wc have been led by tlw! attentive 
study of the texts, in more or less entire kamiony with several critics of our 
day 
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have been written under the influence of the most painful 
experiences and the keenest emotions. Paul then saw him¬ 
self for some time on the eve of a total rupture with that 
church of Corinth which had been the fruit of so many 
labours. Led away by his adversaries^ it openly refused him 
obedience. Some dared to raise the gravest imputations 
against his veracity and disinterestedness; his apostleship 
was audaciously ridiculed; Paul was charged with being 
ambitious and boastful; he pretended to preach the gospel 
without charge, but he nevertheless filled his purse from it 
by means of his messengers: all this was said of the apostle 
of the Corinthians at Corinth itself, and the church did not 
shut the mouths of the insolent detractors who spoke thus ! 
But who then were they who thus dared to challenge the 
apostle of the Gentiles in the midst of his own churches ? 
Paul in his Second Epistle calls them ironically apostles hy 
way of eminence [chiefest^ Eng. transl.]. This was, no doubt, 
one of the titles with which their adherents saluted them. 
Baur and his school do not fear to apply this designation to 
the Twelve in Paubs sense of it. These apostles ly loay of 
eminencef says the leader of the school,^ “ undoubtedly denote 
the apostles themselves, whose disciples and delegates the 
false apostles of Corinth professed to be.” Hilgenfeld says 
more pointedly still: ^ The apostles by way of eminence can 
be no other than the original apostles.” This opinion has 
spread and taken root. We should like to know what 
remains thereafter of the apostleship of Paul and of the 
Twelve, nay, of the mission of Jesus Himself? Plappily, 
sound criticism treats such partial and violent assertions 
more and more as they deserve. We have already stated the 
conclusion which has now been reached on this question by 
such men as Weizsacker, Keiin, Harnack. It is easy, indeed 
to prove that the phrase: ‘"apostles by way of eminence,’ 
which St Paul employs, borrowing it ironically from the 
language used at Corinth, could not designate the Twelve 
1. We read, 2 Cor. xi. 6, that Paul was described at Corinth 
as a man of the commonalty rude, Eng. transl) in 

language, as compared with the superior apostles. . How, 
what reasonable man could have put the Twelve above 

^ PauluBf 1. 309. ® Mini, in's T. p. 298. 

aODET. D KOM. I. 
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Paul in the matter of speech ? Comp. Acts iv. 13, where 
the apostles are called men of the commonalty, or unlettered, 
while Paul was regarded as a man of high culture and vast 
knowledge (Acts xxvi 24). 2. If it had been wished to 

designate the Twelve by the phrase : the more eminent 
apostles,” the very word would have made a i)lace beneath 
them for an apostle of an inferior order. And for whom, if 
not for Paul ? Now, his adversaries were not content at this 
time to make him an apostle of an inferior order; they con¬ 
trasted him with the Twelve, as a false apostle with the only 
true. We are thus led to conclude that the apostles jpar 
excellence, who were being exalted at Corinth in order to 
blacken Paul, were no other than those lofty personages from 
Jerusalem who, in the transactions related Acts xv. and 
Gal. ii., had openly resisted the apostles, and affected to give 
law to them as well as to the whole church, those very 
persons whom Paul lias designated in Galatians as false 
Irethren Irought in. In Acts it is related that after Pente¬ 
cost many priests (vi. 7) and Pharisees (xv. 5) entered the 
church. These new Christians of high rank and great 
theological knowledge brought with them their pretensions 
and prejudices, and they iU brooked the authority of simple 
and uncultured men like the Twelve. They looked upon 
them as narrow-minded. They treated them with disdain; 
and from the height of their theological erudition thought it 
deplorable that so glorious a work, from which they might 
have drawn so much advantage, had fallen into such poor 
liaiids. They therefore tried audaciously to snatch the 
direction of the church from the apostles. Thus, npostlos by 
way of eminence, arch - apostles, far from being a name 
intended to identify them with the Twelve, was ratlier meant 
to exalt them above the apostles. It was they who, after the 
council of Jerusalem, in opposition to the Twelve no less 
than to Paul, though under their name, had organized the 
counter mission which Paul soon met in all the churches 
founded by him. Most commentators justly hold that these 
people and their adherents at Corinth formed the party which 
in 1 Cor. i 12 is named by Paul the party of Ch 7 d$L In 
this case it is easy to understand the meaning of the designa¬ 
tion. It means, in contradistinction to those who were carried 
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away with enthusiasm for this or that preacher, those who 
would not submit either to Paul or the Twelve, and who 
appealed from them to the authority of Christ alone. Thus 
the party called that of Christ is contrasted (1 Cor. i. 12) 
with that of Peter, as well as with that of Paul or Apollos.^ 

At the time when Paul wTote our Second Epistle to the 
Corinthians, the hottest moment of the conflict was past. 
This Epistle in many of its parts is a shout of victory (comp, 
especually chap. vii). It was intended, while drawing closely 
the bond between the apostle and the portion of the church 
which had returned into communion with him, finally to 
reduce the rebellious portion to submission or powerlessness; ^ 
and it appears to have gained its end. Paul, regarding this 
church as henceforth restored to him, came at length, in the end 
of the year 58, to make his long-expected sojourn among them; 
he passed the month of December of this year at Corinth, 
and the first two months of the following year. Then he set 
out, shortly before the feast of Passover, on a last visit to 
Jerusalem. For some time past vast plans filled his mind 
(Acts xix. 21). Already his thoughts turned to Pome and 
the West. Paul was in the highest degree one of those men 
who think they have done nothing so long as anything 
remains for them to do. The East was evangelized; the 
torch of the gospel was at least lighted in all the great 
capitals of Asia and Greece, Antioch, Ephesus, Corinth. To 
these churches it fell to spread the light in the countries 
which surrounded them, and so to continue the apostolic 
work. Egypt and Alexandria had probably been visited, 
perhaps by Barnabas and Mark after their journey to Cyprus. 
The West remained. This was the field which now opened 
to the view and thoughts of the apostle. But already the 
gospel has preceded him to Pome. He learns the fact .. . 
What matters it? Pome becomes to him a mere point of 
passage. And his goal, receding with the rapid march of the 

* There is nothing more cnrioiis than to see how Banr seeks to get rid of this 
distinction between the party of Christ and that of Peter, which is absolutely 
destructive of Ms system: ''The partisans of Peter and of Christ,” he says, 
"were not two different patties, but only two different names for one and the 
same party,” Pmlm, 1. 297, 298. 

® The last four chapters aj*e, as it were, the ultimatum addressed to this 
parcy. 
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gospel^ will now be Spain.^ His Christian ambition drives 
him irresistibly to the extremity of the known world, A duty, 
however, still detained him in the East. He wished to pay 
Jerusalem a last visit, not only to take leave of the metropolis 
of Christendom, but more especially to present to it, at the 
head of a numerous deputation of Gentile Christians, the 
homage of the whole pagan world, in tlie form of a rich 
offering collected in all the churches during these last yca,rs 
in behalf of the Christians of Jerusalem. What more fitted 
to cement the bond of love which he had endeavoured to form 
and keep up between the two great portions of Christendom I 

All the deputies of the churches of Greece and Asia, his 
travelling companions, were already assembled at Corinth to 
embark with him for Syria, when he learned that the 
freighted vessel and its cargo were threatened with dangers 
by sea. He therefore took the way by Macedonia, celebrated 
the Passover feasts at Philippi, and hastened the rest of his 
journey so as to arrive at Jerusalem for Pentecost. There he 
solemnly deposited the fruit of the collection in the hands of 
the elders of the church presided over by James. In the 
conference which followed, James communicated to him the 
prejudices with which he was regarded by the thousands of 
believing Jews who were daily arriving at Jerusalem to 
celebrate the feast. Paul had been represented to them as a 
deadly enemy of the law, whose one aim was to destroy 
Mosaism among the Jews throughout the whole world. 
James proposed to him to give the lie to these rumours, by 
himself carrying out a Levitical ceremony in the temple 
before the eyes of aU. The proposal was that he should join 
some Jews who were then discharging a vow of Nazarikship, 
and take upon himself the common expense. 

M. Eenan represents St. Paul as if he must have been 
greatly embarrassed by this proposition, because he coulcl not 
conceal from himself that the rumour spread against him was 
thoroughly well founded. To consent to James’s proposal 
was therefore deliberately to create a misunderstanding, to 
commit an unfaithfulness towai'ds Christ.” Yet this writer 
thinks that Paul, under constraint of charity, managed to 
overcome his repugnance; as if charity authorisjed dissiimila- 
* Observe tbe deHcaw expressioa of tMs thought, Rom. xv, 24. 
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tion! M. Reuss seems to hesitate between two views: 
either Luke, incapable of rising to the height of Paubs pure 
spirituality, has not given an exact representation of the facts, 
or we must blame Paul himself: "'If things really passed as 
the text relates, ... it must be confessed that the apostle lent 
himself to a weak course of which we should hardly have 
thought him capable; ... for the step taken was either a 
profession of Judaism or the playing of a comedy.”^ Both 
alternatives are equally false, we answer with thorough con¬ 
viction. In fact, Paul could with perfect sincerity give the 
lie to the report spread among the Judeo-Christians of the 
East. If, on the one hand, he was firmly opposed to every 
attempt to subject Gentile converts to the Mosaic law, on the 
other, he had never sought to induce the Jews to cast it off 
arbitrarily. This would have been openly to violate the 
Jerusalem compromise. Did not he himself, in many circum¬ 
stances when he had to do with Jews, consent to subject 
himself to legal rights ? Have we not already quoted what 
he wrote to the Corinthians: "To those that are under the 
law I became as under the law"' (1 Cor. ix. 20)? The 
external rite being a thing indifferent in his eyes, he could 
use it in the service of charity. And if he sometimes con¬ 
formed to it, it is perfectly certain that he could never allow 
himself to become its fanatical adversary. He left it to time 
to set free the conscience of his countrymen, and did not 
dream of hastening the hour by a premature emancipation. 
And therefore, whatever may be said to the contrary, he 
could protest without weakness and without charlatanism 
against the assertion which represented him in the East as the 
deadly destroyer of Mosaism among all the members of the 
Jewish nation. 

The circumstance to which we have been referring w^'as, as 
is well known, the occasion of his being arrested. Here 
begins the last period of his life, that of his impTisonmmis. 

III. 

After his imprisonment and a show of trial at Jerusalem, 
Paxil was transferred to Cesarea, In this city he passed two 
^ EuL ajpontot pp. 20S, 209. 
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whole years, vainly expecting to be liberated by the governor 
Felix. In the year 60 the latter was recalled; and either 
in this year, or more probably the following, his successor, 
Festus, arrived. Here is the second principal date in the 
apostle’s life, which, with the aid of the Homan historians, 
we can fix with tolerable certainty. In the year 61 (some 
say 60) Paul appeared before Festus, when, to put an end 
to the tergiversations of the provincial authority, he appealed 
to the imperial tribunal. It was a right which his Eoman 
citizenship gave him. Hence his departure for Home in the 
autumn following the arrival of Festus. We are familiar 
with the circumstances of his voyage, and of the shipwreck 
which detained him at Malta for the winter. Pie did not 
arrive at Home till the following spring. We learn from the 
last two verses of the Acts that he continued there for two years 
as a prisoner, but enjoying much liberty of action. He could 
receive his fellow-workers who traversed Europe and Asia, who 
brought him news of the churches, and in return carried to 
them his letters (Colossians, Ephesians, Philemon, Philippians). 

Here Luke’s history closes abruptly. From this time we 
have nothing to guide us except patristic traditions of a 
remarkably confused character, or suppositions still more 
uncertain. Some assert that Paul perished, like Peter, in the 
persecution of Hero, in August of the year 64; on the other 
hand, certain statements of the Fathers would lead us to 
think that Paul was liberated at the close of the two years 
mentioned in the Acts; that he was able to fulfil the promise 
which he had made to Philemon and to the Philippians to 
visit them in the East (Philem. 22; Phil. ii. 24); and that 
he accomplished his utmost purpose, that of carrying the 
gospel to Spain. If the pastoral Epistles are really by the 
apostle, as we cannot help thinking, they are the momnmjnt 
of this last period of his activity. For it does not seem to 
us possible to place them at any period whatever of l^axil’s 
ministry anterior to his first captivity at Home. 

As no church in Spain claims the honour of being founded 
by the apostle, we must hold, on this supposition, that he was 
seized shortly after his arrival on Iberian soil, and led prisoner 
to the Capital to be judged there. Tlie Second Epistle to 
Timothy would, in that case, be the witness of this last cap- 
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tivity; and Panl’s martyrdom, which, according to the testi¬ 
mony of the Eoman presbyter Cains (second century), took 
place on the Ostian Way, must be placed about the year 66 
or 67. This is the date indicated by Eiisebiiisd 

We have thus, for fixing the chronology of the life of the 
apostle, two dates which are certain: that of his journey to 
Jerusalem with Barnabas at the time of Herod Agrippa’s death 
(Acts xii.), in 44; and that of his appearing before Festus 
on the arrival of the latter in Palestine (Acts xxv.), in 61 (or 
60). It remains to us, by means of those fixed points, to 
indicate the approximate dates of the principal events of the 
apostle's life. 

Festus died the same year as he arrived in Palestine, con¬ 
sequently before the Passover of 62. 

Paul cannot therefore have been sent by him to Pome, at 
the latest, till the autumn of the year 61. Paul’s arrest at 
Jerusalem took place two years earlier, at Pentecost, conse¬ 
quently in the spring of 59. 

The third missionary journey, which immediately preceded 
this arrest, embraces his stay at Ephesus, which lasted about 
three years (Acts xix. 8, 10, xx. 31), and various journeys 
into Greece besides, perhaps more important and numerous 
than is generally thought. If to this we add his stay in 
Achaia (Acts xx. 3), and the last journey to Jerusalem, we 
are led backwards to the autumn of the year 54 as the 
beginning of his third journey. 

liis second mission, the Greek one, of which -Corinth was 
the centre, cannot have lasted less than two years, for the 
Book of Acts reckons eighteen months and one or two more 
to his sojourn at Corinth alone (Acts xviii. 11, 18). We 
may therefore ascribe to this second missionary journey the 
two years between the autumn of 52 and that of 54. 

The council of Jerusalem, which was held very shortly 
before this time, must consequently be j)laced at the beginning 
of 52, or about the end of 51. 

The first missionary journey, that of Paul and Barnabas in 
Asia Minor, as well as the two sojourns at Antioch before and 
after, filled the few years preceding. 

Thus, going back step by step, we reach the other date 
^ But while erroueo'isly placing the persecution of Nero in that year. 
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wliicli must serve as a guiding-point, tliat of Herod Agrippa’s 
death, in 44. How the time at which we arrive, following 
Paurs career backwards, is exactly the date when Barnabas 
seeks him at Tarsus, to bring him to Antioch, where they 
laboured together in the church, and whence they were dele¬ 
gated to Jerusalem in regard to the approaching famine; the 
date of Herod Agrippa’s death, in 44. 

The length of Pauhs stay at Tarsus before Barnabas sought 
him there is not exactly indicated, but it seems to have been 
considerable. We may reckon it at three or four years, and 
we come to the year 40 as that in which Paul’s first visit 
to Jerusalem, after his conversion, took place. 

This visit was preceded by Paul’s journey to Arabia (Gal. 
i. 18), and his two sojourns at Damascus before and after it; 
he himself reckons this period at three years (i. 18). Paul’s 
conversion would thus fall about the year 3 7. 

Paul must then have been at least thirty years of age. We 
may therefore place his birth about the year 7 ; and if he died 
in 6 7, assign to his earthly life a duration of sixty years. 

This entire series of dates appears to us in itself to be clear 
and logical. But, more than that, history in general presents 
a considerable number of points of verification, which very 
interestingly confirm this biographical sketch. We shall 
mention six of them. 

1. We know that Pilate was recalled from his government 
in the year 36. This circumstance serves to explain the 
martyrdom of Stephen, which is intimately connected with 
Saul’s conversion. Indeed, the right of pronouncing sentence 
of death having been withdrawn from the Jews by the Eoinan 
administration prior to the death of Jesus, it is not likely that 
they would have indulged in so daring an encroachment on 
the power of their masters as that of putting Stephen to 
death, if the representative of the Itoman power had been in 
Palestine at the time. There is therefore ground for think¬ 
ing that the murder of Stephen must be placed in the year 
36, the time of the vacancy between Pilate and liia suc¬ 
cessor. An event of the same kind took place, according to 
Josephus, about the year 62, when the high priest Ananias 
put James the brother of Jesus to death, in the interval which 
separated the death of Pestus from the arrival of Albiniis his 
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successor. The absence of the governor, it would seem, 
awoke in the heart of the people and their leaders the feeling 
of their ancient national independence. 

2. The journey of Paul and Barnabas to Jerusalem, recorded 
in Acts xi. and xii. (on occasion of the famine announced by 
Agabus), must have taken place, according to our chronology, 
in the year 44 (Herod Agrippa’s death). Now we know from 
the historians that the great famine overtook Palestine in the 
reign of Claudius, in 45 or 46, which agrees with the date 
assigned to this journey. 

3. St. Paul declares. Gal. ii. 1, that it was fourteen years 
Ms conversion (such is the most probable meaning of the 

passage) when he repaired to Jerusalem with Barnabas to 
confer with the apostles (Acts xv.). If, as we have seen, this 
conference took place in 51, it really falls in the fourteenth 
year after the year 3 7, the date of the apostle's conversion. 

4. We have been led to the conclusion that the apostle 
arrived at Corinth about the end of the year 52. Now it is 
said (Acts xviii. 1) that Paul on arriving at tliis city made 
the acquaintance of a family of Jewish origin, that of Aquila 
and Priscilla, who had recently come from Italy in conse¬ 
quence of the decree of the Emperor Claudius commanding 
the expulsion of Jews from Pome. Claudius,” says Sue¬ 
tonius, banished from Pome the Jews, who w'ere perpetually 
raising insurrections.” Prom varioiis indications furnished by 
Roman historians, this decree must belong to the last days of 
the life of Claudius. Now this emperor died in 54; the 
date of the decree of banishment thus nearly coincides with 
that of Paul’s arrival at Corinth. 

5. Towards the end of his stay at Corinth, Paul was 
charged before the proconsul of Achaxa, called Gallio. This 
proconsul is not an xinknown personage. He was the brother 
of the philosopher Seneca, a man of great distinction, who 
plays a part in liis brother’s correspondence. He was consul 
iu tlie year 51; his proconsulship must have followed imme¬ 
diately thereafter. Gallio was tluis really, at the time indi¬ 
cated in Acts, proconsxil of Achaia, 

6. Josephus relates that, while Pelix was governor of 
Judea, an Egyptian excited several thousands of Jews to 
insurrection, and proceeded to attack Jerusalem. The band 
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was destroyed by Felix, but the leader escaped. Now we 
know from Acts that, towards the end of Felix’ government, 
the Eoman captain who was commanding at Jerusalem sus¬ 
pected Paul of being an Egyptian who had incited the people 
to rebellion (Acts xxi, 38). All the circumstances harmonize. 
It was the very time when the escaped fanatic might have 
attempted a new rising. 

If we recapitulate the principal dates to which we have 
been led, we find that the apostle’s life is divided as follows :— 

From 7-37: His life as a Jew and Pharisee. 

From 37-44: The years of his preparation for his apostleship. 

From 44-51 : His first missionary journey, with the two 
stays at Antioch, before and after, and his journey to the 
council of Jerusalem. 

From 52-54: His second missionary journey; the found¬ 
ing of the churches of Greece (the two Epistles to the Thessa- 
lonians). 

From 64-59 : The third missionary journey j the stay at 
Ephesus, and the visits to Greece and to Jerusalem (the four 
principal Epistles, Galatians, 1st and 2d Corinthians, Homans). 

From 59 (summer) to 61 (autumn) : Arrest at Jerusalem, 
captivity at Cesarea. 

From 61 (autumn) to 62 (spring): Voyage, shipwreck; 
arrival at Eome. 

From 62 (spring) to 64 (spring): Captivity at Pome 
(Colossians, Ephesians, Philemon, Philippians). 

From 64 (spring) to 66 or 67: Liberation, second capti¬ 
vity, martyrdom (pastoral Epistles). 

How are we to account for the institution of this extra¬ 
ordinary apostleship side by side with the regular apostleship 
of the Twelve ? 

The time had come, in the progress of the kingdom of God, 
when the particularistic work founded in Abraham was at 
length to pass into the great current of humanity, from which 
it had been kept apart. Now, the normal mode of this un¬ 
paralleled religious revolution would have been this: Israel 
itself, with the work of the Messiah before it, really and joy* 
fully proclaiming throughout the whole world the completion 
of salvation, and the end of the theocratic economy. It was 
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to prepare Israel for this task, the glorious cro\yii of its history, 
that Jesiis had specially chosea the Twelve. Apostles to the 
elect nation, they were to make it the apostle of the world. 

But man seldom answers completely to the task which God 
has destined for him. Instead of accepting this part, the part 
of love, in the humility of which it would have found its real 
greatness, Israel strove to maintain its theocratical prerogative. 
It rejected the Eedeemer of the world rather than abandon its 
privileged position. It wished to save its life, and it lost it. 

Then, in order to replace it, God req^uired to call an excep¬ 
tional instrument and found a special apostleship. Paul was 
neither the substitute of Judas, whom the Twelve had prema¬ 
turely replaced (Acts ii.), as has been thought, nor that of James 
the son of Zebedee, whose martyrdom is related Acts xii. He is 
the substitute for a converted Israel, the man who had, single- 
handed, to execute the task which fell to his whole nation 
And so the hour of his call was precisely, as we have seen, 
that, when the blood of the two martyrs, Stephen and James, 
sealed the hardening of Israel and decided its rejection. 

The calling of Paul is nothing less than the counterpart of 
Abraham’s. 

The q[ualities with which Paul was endowed for this mis¬ 
sion were as exceptional as the task itself. He combined 
with the power of inward and meditative concentration all the 
gifts of practical action. His mind descended to the most 
minute details of ecclesiastical administration (1 Cor. xiv. 
26-37, e.g.) as easily as it mounted the steps of the mystic 
ladder whose top reaches the divine throne (2 Cor. xii. 1-4, e,g). 

A not less remarkable combination of opposite powers, 
which usually exclude one another, strikes us equally in his 
writings. Here we meet, on the one hand, with the dialec¬ 
tical rigour which will not quit a subject till after having 
completely analyzed it, nor an adversary till it has transfixed 
him with his own sword; and, on the other, with a delicate 
and profound sensibility, and a concentrated w^armth of heart, 
the flame of which sometimes bursts forth even through the 
forms of the severest argumentation. The Epistle to the 
Eomans will furnish more than one example. 

The life of St. Paul is summed up in a word: a unique 
man for a unique task 
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A FTEE having made acquaintance with the author of our 
Epistle, it is important for us to form a j ust idea of the 
church to which it was addressed. Three questions arise 
here:—1, How was the church of Eome founded? 2. Were 
the majority of its members of Jewish or Gentile origin ? 
3. Was its religious tendency particularistic or Paulino ? 

These three subjects, the foundation^ composition^ and 
tendency of the church, are undoubtedly intimately related. 
They may, however, be studied separately. To avoid repetition, 
we shall treat the last two under a common head. 

I. Foundation of the Roman Church. 

Among the apostolic foundations mentioned in the Book of 
Acts, that of the church of Eome does not appear. Eeuss 
sees a lacuna in this silence. But is not the omission a proof 
of the real course of things ? Hoes it not show thar the 
foundation of the Eoman church was not distinguished by any 
notable event such as the historian can lay hold of; that it 
took place in a sort o.. stealthy manner, and was not the work 
of any individual of mark ? 

What are the oldest known proofs of the existence of a 
Christian church at Eome ? 

In the first place, our Epistle itself, which assunies the 
existence, if not of a completely organized church, at least of 
several Cliristian groups in the capital; in the second place, 
the fact related in the first part of Acts xxviii. On his 
arrival at Eome in the spring of the year 62, Paul is wel¬ 
comed by hrethren who, on the news of his approach, come to 
receive him at the distance of a dozen leagues from the city. 
How was such a Christian community formed ^ 

60 
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Three answers are given to the question. 

I. The Catholic Church ascribes the founding of the church 
of Eome to the preaching of Peter. This apostle, it is said, 
came to Rome to preach the gospel and combat the heresies 
of Simon the magician, at the beginning of the reign of the 
Emperor Claudius (41-54). But it is very probable that this 
tradition rests in whole or in part on a gross mistake, of which 
Justin Martyr is the first author.^ If the apostle had really 
come to Eome so early, and had been the first to propagate 
the gospel there, Paul evidently could not write a long letter 
to this church without mentioning its founder; and if we 
consider that this letter is a didactic writing of great length, 
a more or less complete exposition of the gospel, we shall con¬ 
clude that he could not, in consistency with his own principles, 
have addressed it to a church founded by another apostle. 
For he more than once declares that it is contrary to his 
apostolic practice “ to enter into another man’s labours,” or 
"to build on the foundation laid by another” (Eom. xv. 20; 
2 Cor X. 16). 

Strange that a Protestant writer, Thiersch, is almost the 
only theologian of merit who still defends the assertion of 
Peter’s sojourn at Rome in the beginning of the reign of 
Claudius. He supports it by two facts: the passage Acts 
xii. 17, where it is said that, delivered from his prison at 
Jerusalem, Peter went into another place ,—a mysterious expres¬ 
sion used, according to this critic, to designate Rome ; and next, 
the famous passage of Suetonius, relative to the decree of 
Claudius banishing the Jews from Eome, because they ceased 
not “ to rise at the instigation of Chrestus.” ^ According tc 
Thiersch, these last words are a vague indication of the intro¬ 
duction of Christianity into Eome at this period by St. Peter, 
and of the troubles which the fact had caused in the Roman 
synagogue. These arguments are alike without solidity. Why 
should not Luke have specially named Rome if St. Peter had 
really withdrawn thither? He had no reason to make a 

* Apal i. c. 26. Justin takes a statue raised to a Sabine god {Semo Smcm) 
in an island of tlie Tiber for a statue erected to the magician Simon of tlie Book 
of Acts. This statue was rediscovered in 1574 with the inscription : Simon i 
Sahoo Dbo Fmio. Such at least is one of the sources of the legend. Eusehitis 
(ii. 14) has followed Justin. 

^ CtmAd, ©. M : Jwims impuUou Chruto asaidm iumuUmntea Eomd expuUi. 
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mystery of tlie name. Besides, at this period, from 41 to 44, 
Peter can hardly have gone so far as Eome; for in 5 1 (Acts 
XV.) we find him at Jerusalem, and in 54 only at Antioch. 
Paul himself, the great pioneer of the gospel in the West, had 
not yet, in 42, set foot on the European continent, nor pn'.ached 
in Greece. And the author of the Acts, in chap. vi.-xiii, 
enumerates very carefully all the providential circumstances 
which paved the way for carrying the gospel into the Gentile 
world. Assuredly, therefore, Peter had not up to that time 
crossed the seas to evangelize Eome. As to the passage of 
Suetonius, it is very arbitrary to make Chrestus a personifica¬ 
tion of Christian preaching in general. The true Eoman 
tradition is much rather to be sought in the testimony of a 
deacon of the church who lived in the third or fourth century, 
and is known as a writer under the name of Ambrosiaster or 
the false Ambrose (because his writings appear in the works 
of St. Ambrose), but whose true name was probably Hilary. 
He declares, to the praise of his church, that the Eomans had 
become believers '' without having seen a single miracle or any 
of the apostles'' ^ Most Catholic writers of our day, who are 
earnest and independent, combat the idea that Peter sojourned 
at Eome under the reign of Claudius. 

After all we have said, we do not mean in the least to deny 
that Peter came to Eome about the end of his life. The 
testimonies bearing on this stay seem to us too positive to be 
set aside by judicious criticism.® But in any case, his visit 
cannot have taken place till after the composition of the 
Epistle to the Eomans, and even of the letters written by 
Paul during his Eoman captivity in 62 and 63 (Col Phil. 
Eph. Philem.). How, if Peter had at that time laboured 
simultaneously with him in the city of Eome, could Paul 
have failed to name him among the preachers of the gospel 
whom he mentions, and from whom he sends greetings? I\‘t6r 
cannot therefore have arrived at Eome till the end of tlm 
year 63 or the beginning of 64, and his stay cannot have 
lasted more than a few months till August 64, when he 

* Commentaria in XI11. epintolas Paulinas. 

* The testimonies are those of Clement of Rome, Clement of Alexandria, 
Dionysius of Cor., the author of the Fragment of Muratori, Irenieus, TertuHiatti 
and Gains. 
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perished as a victim of the persecution of Nero. As Hilgen- 
feld says : To be a good Protestant, one need not combat this 
tradition.” ^ It is even probable that, but for the notoriety of 
this fact, the legend of the founding of the church of Eome 
by St. Peter could never have arisen and become so firmly 
established. 

IL The second supposition by which it has been sought to 
explain the existence of this church—for in the absence of 
everything in the form of narrative one is reduced to hypo¬ 
thesis—is the following: Jews of Pome who had come to 
Jerusalem at the time of the feasts were there brought into 
contact with the first Christians, and so carried to Eome the 
seeds of the faith. Mention is made indeed, Acts ii. 10, of 
Eoman pilgrims, some Jews by birth, the others proselytes, 
that is to say, Gentiles originally, but converted to Judaism, 
who were present during the events of the day of Pentecost. 
At every feast thereafter this contact between the members of 
the rich and numerous Eoman synagogue and those of the 
church of Jerusalem must have been repeated, and must have 
produced the same result. If this explanation of the origin 
of the church of Eome is established, it is evident that it was 
by means of the synagogue that the gospel spread in this city. 

M. Mangold, one of the most decided supporters of this 
hypothesis,^ alleges two facts in its favour—(1) the legend of 
Peter's sojourn at Eome, which he acknowledges to he false, 
hut which testifies, he thinks, to the recollection of certain 
original communications between the apostolic church, of which 
Peter was the head, and the Eoman synagogue; (2) the passage 
of Suetonius, which we have already quoted, regarding the 
troubles which called forth the edict of Claudius, According 
to Mangold, these troubles were nothing else than the violent 
flebates raised among the members of the Eoman synagogue 
by the Christian preaching of those pilgrims on their return 
from Jerusalem, 

.But, as we have seen, the legend of Peter’s preaching at 
Eome seems to have an entirely different origin from that 
which Mangold supposes; and the interpretation of the pas¬ 
sage of Suetonius which he proposes^ foUowing Baur, is very 

^ Mini, p. 624. 

® M&r M&rmrbrk/mid die Ar^dnge der rdmisckm Oemdnde, 1866. 
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uncertain. According to Wieseler and many other critics, 
Chrestus—the name was a very common one for a freedman 
—simply designates here an obscure Jewish agitator; or, as 
seems to us more probable, Suetonius having vaguely heard of 
the expectation of the Messias (of the Christ) among* the Jews, 
regarded the name as that of a real living person to whom he 
ascribed the constant ferment and insurrectionary dispositions 
which the Messianic expectation kept up among tlic Jcjws. 
The word twimiltuari, to rise in insurrection, used hy the 
Eoman historian, applies much more to outbreaks of rebcdlion 
than to intestine controversies within the synagogue. IIow 
could these have disturbed the public order and disq^uieted 
Claudius ? 

There are two facts, besides, which seem to us opposed to 
this way of explaining the founding of the church of Eome. 

1. How comes it that no circumstance analogous to that 
which on the above hypothesis gave rise to the Eoinau church, 
can he proved in any of the other great cities of the empire ? 
There were Jewish colonies elsewhere than at Eome. There 
were such at Ephesus, Corinth, and Thessalonica. Whence 
comes it that, when Paul arrived in these cities, and preached 
in their synagogues for the first time, the gospel appeared as 
a thing entirely new ? Is there any reason for holding that 
the Christianity of Palestine exercised a more direct and 
prompt influence on the synagogue of Eome than on that of 
the other cities of the empire ? 

2. A second fact seems to us more decisive still It is 
related in Acts xxviii. that Paul, three days after his arrival 
at Eome, called together to his hired house, where he was kept 
prisoner, the rulers of the Eoman synagogue. The latter 
asked him to give precise information as to the doctrine of 
which he was the representative. Eor,” said they, '' wo have 
heard this sect spoken of, and we know that it meets with 
opposition everywhere ” (in every synagogue). The narrative 
does not state the inference drawn by them from these facts ; 
but it was evidently this: Not knowing the contents of this 
new faith, we would like to learn them from lips so authorita¬ 
tive as thine.'’ What proves that this was really the meaning 
of the Jews’ words is, that they fixed a clay for Paul when 
they would come to converse with him on the subject. The 
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conference bore, as is stated in the sequel of the narrative, 
" on the kingdom of God and concerning Jesus,” taking as the 
starting-point 'Hhe law of Moses and the prophets” (ver. 23). 
ISTow, how are we to understand this ignorance of the rulers 
of the synagogue in respect of Christianity, if that religion had 
really been preached among them already, and had excited 
such violent debates as to provoke an edict of banishment 
against the whole Jewish colony ? 

It has been sought to get rid of this difficulty in different 
ways. Eeuss has propounded the view that the question of 
the rulers of the synagogue did not refer to Christianity in 
general, but to Paul’s individual teaching, and the opposition 
excited against him by the Judeo-Christian party.^ But this 
view would have imperatively demanded the Greek form a a-u 
^povei^, and not merely a (j>pov6i<;. Besides, the sequel of the 
narrative very clearly shows that Paul’s exposition bore on 
the kingdom of God and the gospel in general, and not 
merely on the differences between Paulinism and Judaizing 
Christianity. 

Others have taken the words of the Jews to be either a 
feint, or at least a cautious reserve. They measured their 
words, it is said, from the fear of compromising themselves, or 
even, so Mangold thinks, from the desire of extorting some 
declaration from the apostle which they might use against 
him in his trial. The rest of the narrative is incompatible 
with these suppositions. The Jews enter very seriously into 
the discussion of the religious question. On the day fixed 
they come to the appointed place of meeting in greater 
numbers than formerly. During a whole day, from morning 
till night, they discuss the doctrine and history of Jesus, 
referring to the texts of Moses and the prophets. On the 
part of men eugaged in business, as must have been the case 
with the rulers of the rich Jewish community established at 
Eome, such conduct testifies to a serious interest. The result 
of the interview furnishes like proof of the sincerity of their 
conduct. This result is twofold; some go away convinced, 
others resist to the last. This difference would he inconceiv¬ 
able if they had come to Paul already acquainted with the 
preaching of the gospel merely to lay a snare for him. 

* Again quite recently in liis Jlistoire ApostoUqtie, pp. 247, 248. 

GODET. E KOM. I. 
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Olshaiisen lias proposed a different solution. According to 
Mm, the banishment of the Jews by Claudius led to a com¬ 
plete rupture between the synagogue and the Judeo-Christiana 
For the latter naturally sought to evade the decree of expul¬ 
sion. And so it happened that, when the banished Jewa 
returned to Eome, there was no longer anything in common 
between them and the church; the Eoman Jews soon lost all 
recollection of Christian doctrine. But Baur and Mangold 
have thoroughly refuted this supposition. It ascribes much 
more considerable effects to the edict of Claudius than it can 
ever have had in reality. And how could a short time of 
exile have sufficed to efface from the minds of the Jewish 
community the memory of Christian preaching, if it had 
already made itself heard in full synagogue ? 

Baur has discarded all half measures. He has struck at 
the root of the difficulty. He has pronounced the narrative 
of the Acts a fiction. The author desired to pass off Paul as 
much more concihatory to Judaism than he really was. The 
true Paul had not the slightest need of an act of positive 
unbelief on the part of the Jews of Eome, to think himself 
authorized to evangelize the Gentiles of the capital. He did 
not recognise that alleged right of 'priority which the Judeo- 
Christians claimed in favour of their nation, and which is 
assumed by the narrative of the Acts. This narrative therefore 
is fictitious.^ The answer to this imputation is not difficult: 
the Paul of Acts certainly does not resemble the Paul of Bauris 
theory ; but he is assuredly the Paul of history. It is Paul 
himself wffio proves this to us when he writes thrice with his 
own hand, at the beginning of the Epistle to the Homans 
(1 16,ii 9,10),the: “to the Jev/B firstf which so completely 
confirms the course taken by him among the Jews of Eome, 
and described so carefully by the author of the Acts. 

All these explanations of the account, Acts xxviii., being 
thus untenable, it only remains to accept it in its natural 
meaning with the inevitable consequences. The rulers of the 
synagogue of Eome had undoubtedly heard of the disputes 
which were everywhere raised among their co-religionists by 
the preaching of Jesus as the Christ. But they had not yet 

^ Faulm, I. S67 et 869 , H%oiifeld likewise : “ The namtive of the Acts I« 
not cwlihlc. ** \ 
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an exact acquaintance with this new faith. Christianity had 
therefore not yet been preached in the Eoman synagogue. 

III. Without altogether denying what may have been done 
in an isolated way for the spread of Christianity at Eome by 
Jews returning from Jerusalem, we must assign the founding 
of the Eoman church to a different origin. Eome was to the 
world what the heart is to the body, the centre of vital circu¬ 
lation. Tacitus asserts thataE things hateful or shameful 
were sure to flow to Eome from ah. parts of the empire.” 
This law must have applied also to better things. Long before 
the composition of the Epistle to the Eomans, the gospel had 
already crossed the frontier of Palestine and spread among 
the Gentile populations of Syria, Asia Minor, and Greece. 
Endowed as it was with an inherent force of expansion, could 
not the new religious principle easily find its way from those 
countries to Eome ? Eolations between Eome and Syria in 
particular were frequent and numerous. Eenan himself 
remarks them: Eome was the meeting-point of all the 
Oriental forms of worship, the point of the Mediterranean 
with which the Syrians had most connection. They arrived 
there in enormous bands. With them there landed troops of 
Greeks and Asiatics, all speaking Greek. ... It is in the 
highest degree probable that so early as the year 50 some 
Jews of Syria already become Christian entered the capital of 
the empire.” ^ In these sentences of Eenan we have only a 
word to correct. It is the word Jews, For it is certain that 
the churches of Antioch and Syria were chiefly composed of 
Greeks, Those Christians of Gentile origin might therefore 
very soon make their way to Eome. And why should it have 
been otherwise with members of the Christian communities of 
Asia and Greece, who were much nearer still. 

There are some facts which serve to confirm the essentially 
Gentile origin of the Eoman church. Five times, in the 
salutations which close our Epistle, the apostle addresses 
groups of Christians scattered over the great city.^ At least 
five times for once to the contrary, the names of the brethren 
whom he salutes are Greek and Latin, not Jewish. These 

^ Saint Paul, pp. 97, 98. 

^ We sRaH afterwards emmme tlie question wliether tliose salutations really 
term part of the ’Epistle to the Ilomaas, 
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bear witness to tlie manner in wMch. tbe gospel had gained 
a footing in the capital. This wide dissemination and those 
names of Gentile origin find a natural explanation in the 
arrival of Christians of Greece and Asia, who had preached 
the word each in the quarter of the city where he lived. 
The course of things would have been quite different had the 
preaching of the gospel proceeded from the synagogue. A 
still more significant fact is related in the first part of Acts 
xxviii. On hearing of St. Paul’s approach, the brethren who 
reside at Eome haste to meet him, and receive him with an 
affection which raises his courage. Does not this prove that 
they already loved and venerated him as their spiritual father, 
and that consequently their Christianity proceeded directly 
or indirectly from the churches founded by Paul in Greece 
and Asia, rather than from the Judeo-Christian church of 
Jerusalem ? Beyschlag, in his interesting work on the sub¬ 
ject before us/ raises the objection that between the com¬ 
position of the Epistle to the Romans, about the end of the 
year 67 or 58, and the founding of the churches of Greece, 
about 53 or 54, too little time had elapsed to allow the 
gospel to spread so far as Eome, and to make it possible for 
the whole world to have heard of the fact (Eom. i 8). But 
the latter phrase is, of course, somewhat hyperbolical (comp. 
1 Thess- i. 8; OoL i. 6). And if the founding of the churches 
of Syria goes back, as we have seen, to about the year 40, and 
so to a date eighteen or nineteen years before the Epistle to 
the Eomans, the time thus gained for this Christian invasion 
is certainly not too short. Even the five or six years which 
intervene between the evangelization of Greece and the com¬ 
position of our Epistle sufficed to explain the arrival of the 
gospel at Eome from the great commercial centres of Thessa- 
lonica and Corinth. 

It may he asked, no doubt, how came it, if it did so happen, 
that the representatives of the Christian faith in the capital 
had not yet raised tho standard of the new doctrine in the 
synagogue? But it must be remembered that for such a 
mission it was not enough to be a sincere believer; one 
required to feel himself in possession of scripture knowledge, 
and of a power of speech and argument which could not be 

“ Bas gescMcfitliclie Problem dea Bomerbriefs,” Btud, und KnUk> 1867. 
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expected from simple men engaged in commerce and industry. 
We read in Acts (xviii. 26 et se(][.) that when Apollos arrived 
at Ephesus, and when, supported by his eminent talents and 
biblical erudition, he made told —such is the word used—to 
speak in the synagogue, Aquila, the disciple and friend of 
Paul, did not attempt to answer him in the open assembly, 
but thought it enough to take him unto Mm to instruct him 
privately in the knowledge of the gospel This is easily 
understood; it was a paradoxical proclamation which was in 
question, being, as St, Paul says, to the Greehs foolishness^ and 
still more to the Jews a sturribling-hlocTc, The first-comer was 
not fitted to proclaim and defend it before the great Eabbins 
of capitals such as Antioch, Ephesus, or Pome. So true is 
this, that some expressions in the Epistle to the Eomans 
would lead us to suppose that Paul himself was accused of 
shrinking from the task. Is it not indeed to a suspicion 
of this kind that he is alluding, when, after speaking of the 
delays which had hitherto prevented his visit to Eome, he 
declares (i. 16) ^'that he is not ashamed of the gospel of 
Christ*'? Only a very small number of men exceptionally 
qualified could essay an attack such as would teE on the 
fortress of Eoman Judaism, and not one of those strong men 
had yet appeared in the capital. 

We have in the Book of Acts an account of the founding 
of a church entirely analogous to that which we are supposing 
for the church of Eome. It is that of the church of Antioch. 
Some Christian emigrants from Jerusalem reach this capital 
of Syria shortly after the persecution of Stephen; they turn 
to the Greeks, that is to say, the Gentiles of the city. A large 
number believe, and the distinction between this community 
of Gentile origin and the synagogue is brought out so pointedly 
that a new name is invented to designate believers, that of 
Christian (Acts xi, 19—26). Let us transfer this scene from 
the capital of Syria to the capital of the empire, and we have 
the history of the founding of the church of Eome. We 
understand how Greek names are in a majority, such being 
borne by the most distinguished of the members of the church 
(in the salutations of chap, xvi.); we understand the ignorance 
which still prevailed among the rulers of the synagogue in 
relation to the gospel; we understand the extraordinary 
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eagerness with which the Christians of Eome come to salute 
Paul on Ms arrival. All the facts find their explanation, and 
the narrative of the Acts is vindicated without difficulty. 

II. Comjposition and Tendency of the Roman Church. 

It was generally held, till the time of Baur, that the 
majority of the Eoman church was of Gentile origin, and 
consequently sympathized in its tendency with the teaching 
of Paul; this view was inferred from a certain number of 
passages taken from the Epistle itself, and from the natural 
enough supposition that the majority of the church would 
take the general character of the Eoman population. 

But Baur, in a work of remarkable learning and sagacity,^ 
maintained that on this view, which had already been com¬ 
bated by Euckert, it was absolutely impossible to explain the 
aim and construction of the Epistle to the Eomans; that such 
a letter had no meaning except as addressed to a church of 
Judeo-Ohristian origin, and of Judaizing and particularistic 
tendency, whose views Paul was concerned to correct. He 
sought to give an entirely different meaning from the received 
one to the passages usually alleged in favour of the contrary 
opinion; and he succeeded so well in demonstrating his 
thesis, that he carried with him the greater number of theo¬ 
logians (MM. Eeuss, Thiersch, Mangold, Schenkel, Sabatier, 
Holtzmann, Volkmar, Holsten, etc.). Even Tholuck, in the 
fifth edition of his Commentary, yielded, up to a certain point, 
to the weight of the reasons advanced by the Ttibingen critic, 
and acknowledged the necessity of holding for the explanation 
of the Epistle the existence at Eome, if not of a majority, at 
least of a very strong minority of Judaizers. Philippi made 
a similar concession. Things had come to this three years 
ago, that Holtzmann could assert without exaggeration that 

Baur’s opinion now hardly found any opponent.” ^ 

Yet even in 1858 Theodore Schott, while making large 
concessions to Baur’s view regarding the tendency and ammge^ 
ment of the Epistle, had energetically maintained that there 

^ ‘^Ueber Zlweek nnd Vemiilassung des RSmerbriefs/' in the ftlr 

Wissemcliq/tliche Theologie, 18S6 (reproduced in liis PauhSj. L 843 et seq,.). 

* J^akrbikh»er/Ur protm^iiMache Thmhgk, 
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was a Gentile-Christian majority in the church of Rome.^ 
Several theologians have since then declared for the same 
view; so Eiggenbach in an article of the Zeitscliriftfilr die 
Lutherische Theologie (1866), reviewing Mangold’s work; 
Hofmann (of Erlangen) in his Coofimentary on our Epistle 
(1868); Dietzsch in an interesting monograph on Eom. v. 
12-21, Adam und Christus (1871); Meyer in the fifth 
edition of his Commentary (1872). Even Hilgenfeld in his 
Introduction (p. 305) has thought right to modify Baur’s 
opinion, and to acknowledge the existence of a strong Gentile- 
Ohristian and Pauline element in the Eoman church; finally, 
in the very year in which Holtzmann proclaimed the final 
triumph of Baur’s view, two authors of well-known erudition 
and independence as critics, Schultz and Weizsacker, declared 
in the Ja/ir&'itcA-er/^r deutsche Theologie {1^^&) for the pre¬ 
ponderance of the Gentile-Christian element. 

After all these oscillations an attempt at conciliation was 
to be expected. Beyschlag^ has proposed such a solution, 
in a work in which the facts are grouped with a master-hand, 
and which concludes, on the one side, that the majority of the 
Eoman church, in conformity with Paul’s express statements^ 
was of Gentile origin; but, on the other, that this Gentile 
majority shared Judaizing convictions, because it was com¬ 
posed of former proselytes. 

According to the plan which we have adopted, and not 
to anticipate the exegesis of the Epistle, we shall not here 
discuss the passages alleged either for or against the Gentile 
origin of the majority of the readers; * either for or against 
the Judaizing tendency of this majority.^ 

But outside the exegesis properly so called we have some 
indications which may serve to throw light on the double 
question of the composition and tendency of the majority of 
the church. 

1, The letter itself which we have to study. St. Paul, who 
would not build on the foundation laid by another, could not 

* Der li&merbriel seinem Zu'eche und Oedmhengange nac\ ausgelegt. 

® See the article already quoted, p. 68. 

® For: i. 6, IS, xi. IS, xv. 14 et seq. Against: il 17, ir. 1, rii 1. 

^ Against: i. 8,11, 12, tL 17, xiv. 1-xv. 13, xTi. 17-19, 26. For: the 
rhol© polemic agaimt the righteousness of the law. 
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write a letter like this, containing a didactic exposition of the 
gospel, except to a church which he knew belonged to him at 
least indirectly in its composition and tendency as well as 
origin. 

2. The ignorance of the rulers of the synagogue in regard 
to the gospel. Baur himself, in rejecting Luke’s narrative as 
a fiction of the author of the Acts, has acknowledged the in¬ 
compatibility of this fact with the preponderance of a majority 
in the Eoman church having a Judeo-Christian tendency. 

3. The persecution of Nero in 64. This bloody cata¬ 
strophe smote the church of Eome without touching the 
synagogue. '' Now,” says Weizsacker, if Christians had not 
yet existed at Eome, except as a mere Jewish party, the 
persecution which fell on them, without even ruffling the sur¬ 
face of Judaism, would be an inexplicable fact both in its 
origin and course.” ^ 

4. The information given by the apostle as to the state of 
the church in the beginning of his Eoman captivity in Phil, i 
He tells how the somewhat drowsy zeal of the Christians of 
the capital had been reawakened by his presence. And in this 
connection he mentions some Christians (rtvk) who set them¬ 
selves fervently to preach, but from envy (ver. 16). Who 
are they ? The common answer is: the Judaizers of the 
Eoman church. Well and good. But in that case, as they 
form an exception to the majority of the faithful whom Paul 
has just mentioned (tou? irXelova^, the majority, ver. 14 ), and 
who have received a holy impulse from confidence in his 
bonds, the Judaizers can only have been a minority. Here, 
then, is an express testimony against the prevalence of Judeo- 
Chiistianity in the church of Eome. Against it is Weizsacker, 
who exhibits this proof in all its force. 

5. The composition of Mark’s Gospel. It is generally 
admitted that this narrative was composed at Eome, and for 
the Christians of the capital. Now the detailed explanations 
contained in the book as to certain Jewish customs, and the 
almost entire absence of quotations from the Old Testament, 
do not sanction the view that its author contemplated a 
majority of readers of Jewish origin. 

6. The Epistle of Clement of Eome. This writing, which 

^ Article <inoted, p. 274. 
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is some thirty odd years posterior to the Epistle to the 
Eomans, breathes in all respects, as Weizsacker says, the spirit 
of the GentHe-Christian world. Such is also the judgment 
of Harnack in his introduction to the Epistle.^ No doubt 
it is far from the strong spirituality of Paul, but still it 
is substantially his conception of Christianity. Now, the 
national type of this great church cannot, as Weizsacker says, 
have become transformed in so short a space of time. This 
writing is therefore a new proof of the predominance of the 
Gentile element in this church from its origin. 

7. The Easter controversy of the second century. Eome 
put herself at the head of all Christendom to root out the 
Paschal rite established in the churches of Asia Minor. And 
whence came the offence caused by the mode of celebrating 
Easter in those churches ? From the fact that they celebrated 
the holy Easter supper on the evening of the 14th Nisan, at 
the same moment when the Jews, in obedience to the law, 
were celebrating their Paschal feast. Certainly, if the Eoman 
church had been under the sway of a Judaizing tradition, it 
would not thus have found itself at the head of the crusade 
raised against them. 

8. The catacombs of Eome. There, are found at every step 
in those burying - places names belonging to tlie noblest 
families of the city, some of them even closely related to the 
imperial family. The fact shows the access which Christianity 
had found from the first to the upper classes of Eoman society, 
who assuredly did not belong to Judaism. Another proof, 
the full force of which has been brought out by Weizsacker. 

To support his view, Baur has quoted the passage of Hilary, 
which we have already mentioned, p. 62, and particularly the 
following words: “ It is certain that in the time of the apostles 
there were Jews dwelling at Eome. Those of them who had 
believed, taught the Eomans to profess Christ, while keeping 
the law,*' ^ But the contrast which the passage establishes 
between Jeivs and Eomans shows clearly that Hilary himself 
looked on the latter, who, according to him, formed the great 

^ In the edition of the Apostolic fathers, published by Gebhardt, Harnack, 
and Ealm. 

^ Oomtat iemporihus apostolorum JwLmos. . . . Moma hahitasse, ex quihus 
hi qui credideraTit, tradiderunt Bovtumis ui Christum profiterdes hgem servarent. 
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body of the church, as of Gentile origin. So the fact is 
precisely the reverse of what Baur affects to prove from the 
words. And as to the legal tendency which, according to 
Hilary, the Judeo-Christian instructors had inculcated on the 
Komans, it is clear that in the third or fourth century this 
writer possessed no tradition on the subject; nothing positive 
was known at Eome in the second century regarding facts 
otherwise of great importance, such as Paul’s journey to Spain. 
It was therefore a conclusion which he drew from the anti- 
Jewish polemic which he thought he could trace in the Epistle 
to the Eomans. 

If any one is entitled to found on this passage, it would 
seem to be not Baur, but Beyschlag. Yet even that would 
not be exact; for Hilary nowhere says that those Eomans 
who had been converted by the believing Jews of Eome 
formerly belonged to Judaism as proselytes. The contrary is 
rather to be inferred from the words he uses. Besides, Bey- 
schlag’s solution, during the twenty years that have elapsed 
since it was proposed, has found only a single supporter, M. 
Schiirer (in his review of Hilgenfield’s Introduction)} And 
the fact is easily understood. For either the gospel reached 
Eome through the synagogue,—and then how would the 
proselytes have been in such a majority that the church could 
have been, as Beyschlag admits, regarded as an essentially 
Gentile-Christian community? or the gOspel spread to the 
capital from the churches of Greece and Asia Minor, in which 
the spiritualism of Paul was supreme,—and in that case whence 
came the legal character with which Beyschlag supposes it to 
have been impressed ? The hypothesis asserts too much or 
too little. So Weizsacker and Schultz have not stopped for 
an instant to refute it 

The result of our study is, that the Eoman church was 
mostly of Gentile origin and Pauline tendency, even before 
the apostle addressed our letter to it The formation of the 
church was indirectly traceable to him, because its authors 
proceeded for the most part from the cluirchos of the East, 
whose existence was due to his apostolic labours. Besides, 
the recruiting of the church having taken place chiefly in the 
midst of the Eoman, that is to say, Gentile population, Paul 
^ Studim md KrUihm, 1876. 
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was entitled to regard it as belonging to the domain of the 
apostle of the Gentiles. Of course this solution will not be 
valid until it has passed the ordeal of the texts of the Epistle 
itself. 

The result which we have just reached renders it at once 
more difficult and more easy to explain the course adopted by 
the apostle in writing such a letter to tliis church. 

For if it is easier to explain how he could by writing instruct 
a church which came within the domain assigned to him by 
the Lord, on the other hand it is more embarrassing to say 
with what view he could repeat in writing to this church aD 
that it should already have known. 



CHAPTEK TTT. 

THE EPISTLE. 

T O study the composition of this Epistle, which establishes 
for the first time a relation between the apostle and the 
church, we shall have three points to consider:—(1) the 
author; (2) the circumstances of his life in which he composed 
the letter; (3) the aim which he set before him. We shall 
continue to avoid interrogating our Epistle except in so far as 
the data which it may furnish are obvious at a glance, and 
demand no exegetical discussion. 

I. The Author. 

The author declares himself to be Paul, the apostle of the 
Gentiles (i. 1-7, xi. 13, xv. 15—20). The sending of the 
letter pertains, in his view, to the fulfilling of the commis¬ 
sion which he has received, to bring all the Gentiles to the 
obedience of the faith ” (i. 5). 

The unanimous tradition of the church is in harmony with 
this declaration of the author. 

Between the years 90 and 100 of our era, Clement, a 
presbyter of the church of Borne, reproduced in chap. xxxv. 
of his Epistle to the Corinthians the picture of the vices 
of the Gentiles, such as it is traced in Bom, 1; in chap, 
xxxviii. he applies to the circumstances of his time the 
exhortations which are addressed to the strong and the weak 
in chap. xiv. of our Epistle. Our letter was therefore preserved 
in the archives of the church of Borne, and recognised as a 
work of the apostle whose name it bears. 

It cannot be doubted that the author of the Epistle called 
the JS^isth of Bamdbas (written probably in Egypt about 96), 
when writing his third chapter, had present to bis mind Bom. 
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It. 11 et seq.: I have set thee te be a father of the nations 
believing in the Lord in nncirciimcision.'' ^ 

The letters of Ignutins again and again reproduce the anti¬ 
thesis in the twofold origin of Jesus as Son of David and Son 
of God, Eom. i. 3, 4. 

In the Dialogue with Tryjpho, chap, xxvii., Justin, about the 
middle of the second century, repeats the enumeration of the 
many biblical passages whereby Paul, Eom. iii., demonstrates 
the natural corruption of man. 

The Dpistle to Diognetus says, chap, ix., not without allusion 
to Eom. V. 18, 19: “ That the iniquity of many may be 
covered through righteousness, and that the righteousness of 
one may justify many sinners.” 

The churches of Lyon and Vienne, in their letter to the 
churches of Pontiis (about 177), speak of their martyrs (Eus. 
V. 1) : Eeally proving that the sufferings of this present timef 
etc. (Eom. viii. 18). 

Many features of the picture of Gentile infamies, Eom. i, 
reappear in the Apologies of Athenagoras and of Theophilus, 
shortly after the middle of the second century. The latter 
quotes Eom. ii. 6-9, and xiii. 7, 8 textually. 

The so-called Canon of Muratori (between 170 and 180) 
places the Epistle to the Eomans among the writings which 
the church receives, and which should be read publicly. 

The quotations made by Irenoeus (56 times), Clement of 
Alexandria, and Tertullian, are very numerous. It is only 
from this time forward that Paul is expressly named in these 
quotations as the author. 

In the third century Origen, and in the fourth Euselius, do 
not mention any doubt as expressed on the subject of the 
authenticity of our Epistle. 

The testimony of heretics is not less unanimous than that 
of the Fathers. Basilides, Ptolemmus, and very particularly 
Marcion, from the first half of the second century onwards, 
make use of our Epistle as an undisputed apostolical document. 

Throughout the whole course of the past centuries, only two 
theologians have contested this unanimous testimony of the 
church and the sects. These are the English author Emnson, 

* As in Bom. : Tm wumvSvrm h* &xpe(iv(rTi»g (nothing similar in the passage 
of Gen. xvii. 5). 
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in a work on the Gospels, of the last century, and Bruno Bauer, 
in our own day, in Germany. They ask:—1. Wliy does the 
author of the Acts of the Apostles not say a word about a 
work of such importance ? As if the Book of Acts were a 
biography of the Apostle Paul 1 2. How are we to understand 
the numerous salutations of chap, xvi, addressed to a church 
in which Paul had never lived ? As if (granting that this 
page of salutations really belongs to our Epistle) the apostle 
could not have known all these persons in Greece and the 
East who were now living at Eoine, as we shall prove in 
the case, for example, of Aquila and Priscilla! 3. How can 

we hold the existence of a church at Eome so considerable 
as our Epistle supposes before the arrival of any apostle 
in the city ? As if the founding of the church of Antioch 
did not furnish us with a sufficient precedent to solve the 
question! 

Thus there is nothing to prevent us from accepting the 
testimony of the church, which is confirmed, besides, by the 
grandeur which betrays a master, and the truly apostolic 
power of the work itself, as well as by its complete harmony 
in thought and style with the other writings acknowledged to 
be the apostle’s. 

II. TJie Bate. 

The external circumstances in which this letter was com¬ 
posed are easily made out. 

1. Paul had not yet visited Eome (i. 10-13); this excludes 
every date posterior to the spring of the year 62, when he 
arrived in the city. 

2. The apostle is approaching the end of his ministry in the 
East. Prom Jerusalem to Illyria he has filled every place 
with the preaching of the gospel of Christ; now he must seek 
a field of labour westward, at the extremity of Europe, in Spain, 
XV. 18-24. Paul could not have written these words before 
the end of his residence at Ephesus, which lasted probably from 
the autumn of 54 to the Pentecost of 57. 

3. At the time he wrote he was stiU free; for he was dis¬ 
cussing his plans for teaveiling, xv. 23-’26. It was therefoTO 
at a period previous to his arrest at Jerusalem (l^entecost of 
the year 59)* 
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The interval which remains available is thus reduced to the 
short period from the year 57 to 59. 

4. At the time when he wrote, he was about to start for 
Jerusalem, at the head of a numerous deputation charged with 
carrying to the mother church the fruits of a collection 
organized on its behalf in all the churches of the Gentile 
world (Eom. xv. 24-28). When he wrote his first Epistle to 
the Corinthians (Pentecost 57), and a year and a half later 
(unless I am mistaken) his second (summer 58), the collec¬ 
tion was not yet finished, and he did not know at that time 
whether it would be liberal enough to warrant his going 
himself to present it to the church of Jerusalem (1 Cor. 
xvi. 1-4; 2 Cor. viii. and ix.). AU is completed when he 
writes the Epistle to the Eomans, and the question of his 
taking part personally in the mission is decided (xv. 28). 
This indication brings us to the time immediately preceding 
Pauhs departure from Corinth for Jerusalem, which took place 
ill March 59. 

5. Finally, we are struck with the sort of anxiety which 
appears in the words used, xv. 30-32 : ''Strive together with 
me in your prayers to God for me, that I may be delivered 
from them that do not believe in Judea,” We recognise in 
this passage the disquieting presentiments which came out in 
all the churches at that point in the apostle's life, when he 
went to face for the last time the hatred of the inhabitants 
and authorities of Jerusalem (comp. Acts xx. 22, 23, xxi. 4, 
10-12). The Epistle to the Eomans was therefore written 
very shortly before his departure for that city. 

To fix the point exactly, it remains only to attempt to 
determine the ]place of its composition. 

1. xvi. 1, he recommends Pliebe, a deaconess of Cenchrea, 
the port of Corinth, on the Egean Sea. It is therefore probable 
that if this passage really belongs to the Epistle to the Bomans, 
Paul wrote from Corinth or its neighbourhood. 

2. He names Gaius as his host (xvi. 23). This is probably 
the same person as is mentioned in the first Epistle to the 
Corinthians (i. 14) as being one of the earliest converts of that 
city. 

3. He sends a greeting from Erastus, treasurer of the city, 
xvi 23. It is probable that this person is the same as we 
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fmd mentioned, 2 Tim. iv. 20, in these words: ''Erastus abode 
at Corinth'' 

' These indications lead us to conclude with great probability 
that Corinth was the place of composition. This result agrees 
with the preceding one relative to the date. In fact, mention is 
made in Acts xx. 2 of a three months' stay made by Paul in 
Hellas, that is to say, in the southern part of Greece, of which 
Corinth was the capital. This stay immediately preceded 
Paul's departure for Jerusalem, and took place, consequently, 
in the months of December 58, and January and February 59. 

So it was during this time of repose that the apostle, after 
so many anxieties and labours, found the calm necessary for 
composing such a work. The time was solemn. The first 
part of his apostolic task was finished. The East, wholly 
evangelized in a way, lay behind him; he had before him the 
West still enveloped in the darkness of paganism, but which 
belonged also to the domain assigned him by the Lord. In 
the midst of this darkness he discerns a luminous point, the 
church of Home. On this he fixes his eye before entering on 
the journey to Italy in person. 

We shall see if the Epistle to the Eonians corresponds to 
the solemnity of the situation. 


III. The Aim. 

Critics differ as much in regard to the aim of our Epistle 
as they are agreed about its date and authenticity. Since 
Baur's time the subject has become one of the most contro¬ 
verted in the whole range of Hew Testament criticism. 

The question stands thus: If we assign a special practical 
aim to the Epistle, we put ourselves, as it seems, in contra¬ 
diction to the very general and quasi-systematic character of 
its contents. If, on the contrary, we ascribe to it a didactic 
and wholly general aim, it differs thereby from the other 
letters of St. Paul, all of which spring from some particular 
occasion, and have a definite aim. The author of the oldest 
critical study of the New Testament which we possess, the 
so-called Fragment of MnrcUori, wrote thus about the middle 
of the second century: "St Paul's letters themselves reveal 
dearly enough, to any one who wishes to know, in what 
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place and with what view they were composed.” If lie had 
lived among the discussions of our day, he would certainly 
not have expressed himself thus about our Epistle. What 
increases the difficulty is, that the letter is not addressed to 
a church which Paul had himself founded, and cannot be 
regarded, like his other Epistles, as the continuation of his 
missionary work. Let us add, finally, the sort of obscurity 
which, as we have seen, rests on the founding of this church, 
and conseq[uently on the nature of its composition and its 
religious tendency, and we shall understand how an almost 
numberless multitude of opinions should have been broached, 
especially in the present day, regarding the intention of the 
letter. It seems to us possible to distribute the proposed 
solutions into three principal groups. 

The first starts from the fact that all the other Epistles of 
the apostle owe their origin to some special occasion, and 
ascribes to this one a practical and definite aim. In the 
situation of Paul’s work, and at the time when he was pre¬ 
paring to transfer his mission to the West, it concerned him 
to acquire or to make sure of the sympathy of the Roman 
church, destined as it was to become his point of support in 
those new countries, as Antioch had been in the East. Our 
Epistle, on this view, was the means chosen to obtain this 
result. Its aim was thus 

Diametrically opposed to this first group is a second, which 
takes account especially of the general and systematic character 
of the Epistle. Such contents do not seem to be compatible 
with the intention of obtaining a particular practical result. 
The apostle, it is therefore held, simply proposed to instruct 
.and edify the church of Rome. The aim of the letter was 
'iidactic. 

Between these two groups stands a third, which admits, 
indeed, the aim of teaching, but that with a definite inten¬ 
tion, namely, to combat the legal Judeo-Christianity which 
was already dominant, or at least threatening to become so, 
within the Roman church. Our Epistle, consequently, had 
a pernio intention. 

We proceed to review these three groups, each containing 
numerous shades of opinion. That which we have indicated 
in the third place, evidently forming the transition between 

(K)DEX. JF llOM. I. 
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the other two, we shall treat second in the following ex¬ 
position. 


FIRST GROUP : APOLOGETIC AIM. 

The way was opened in this direction at one and the same 
time (1836) by Credner and Banr.^ Pie apostle wishes to 
prepare for himself a favourable reception in the principal 
church of the West; such is the general viewpoint, which 
is variously modified by the different adherents of this con¬ 
ception. 

I. The most precise and sharply defined situation is that 
supposed by Baur. The church of Eome, being in the great 
majority of its members Jiideo - Christian by origin, and 
particularistic in tendency, could not look on Paurs mission 
to the Gentiles otherwise than with dislike. No doubt, 
Jewish Christianity no longer desired at Eome, as it had 
done formerly in Galatia, to impose circumcision on the 
Gentiles; it did not attack, as at Corinth, Paul’s apostolic 
dignity and moral character. But the Christians of Eome 
asked if it was just and agreeable to God’s promises to admit 
the Gentiles en masse into the church, as Paul was doing, 
before the Jewish people had taken their legitimate place in 
it. It was not wished to exclude the Gentiles. But it was 
maintained that, in virtue of the right of priority granted to 
Israel, they ought not to enter till the chosen nation had 
done so. Paul feels deeply that a church so minded cannot 
serve as the point of support for his mission in the West, that 
it will rather put a hindrance in his way. And hence, at the 
last stage of his sojourn in Greece, during the three months of 
rest which are allowed him at Corinth, he writes this letter to 
the Eomans, with the view of completely rooting out the 
prejudice from which their repugnance to his mission springs. 
Not only has the right of priority, to which Israel pretends, 
no existence, since the righteousness of faith has now for all 
time replaced that of the law, but the conversion of tlie 

1 Credner, Einleitmg in dm M, T, 1886, § 142. Baur, TUbmger Zeit- 
schHfty 8 Heft: Ueber Zweek imd Yeranlassung des Ebmerbriefs. This forms 
the original work wliich tko author reproduced iu Faulmt let edition, 
1845, and afterwards completed in the Tlml Jahrk 1857* The author 
gradually softened his fet conception ; this is most of all apparent in his kst 
expewition : Dm Ohnsktdhim %nd dU OhiMl. etc*, 1860, p. 62 et »6q* 
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Gentiles, for whicli Paul is labouring, will be the very means 
which God will use to bring back the hostile Jews to Him¬ 
self, It will be seen that, on this view, the great outline of 
the ways of God, ix.—xi., far from being, as is commonly 
thought, a simple appendix, forms the central part of the 
letter, that in which its true intention is expressed. The 
whole preceding exposition of the righteousness of faith 
forms its admirable preface.^ 

The treatise of Baur produced at the time of its appearance 
an effect similar to that caused eight years afterwards by a 
like work on the Gospel of John. The learned world was as 
it were fascinated; men thought they were on the eve of a 
sort of revelation. From the dazzling effect then produced 
criticism is only slowly recovering at the present day. 
Gredner’s work was less developed and less striking; he only 
added to the idea which we have just indicated in the form 
presented by Baur an original feature, which has recently 
been revived by Holsten. We mean the relation between 
Li 13 composition of the Epistle to the Homans and the large 
aiiiount of the collection made in behalf of the church of 
Jerusalem at the same period. At the very time that he was 
endeavouring by this work of love to influence the metropolis 
of Jewish Christianity in the East, his practical genius sought 
by means of our Epistle to acquire a point of support for his 
mission in the most important Jewish Christian church of the 
West. So understood the letter becomes an aci, a real and 
serious work, as is naturally to be expected from a man like 
Paul composing such a treatise. 

The following, however, are the reasons which have pre¬ 
vailed with science more and more to reconsider its verdict: — 

1. It has been found impossible to accept the very forced 
explanations by which Baur has laboured to get rid of the 
passages attesting the Gentile origin and the Pauline tendency 
of the church of Pome.—2. An attempt at conquest, such as 
that whicli Baur ascribes to Paul, lias been felt to be incom- 

1 Baur exiiressea liimsolf tlxus: ‘'The apostle’s intention is to refute Jewish 
particularism so radically that it shall remain like an uprooted tree in the 
consciousness of the age. . . . The absolute nullity of every claim founde«l on 
particulmism; such is the fuadarw. 0 Jital idea of the Epistle ” {Paulm, 2d ed. I. 
p. 380). 
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patible with the principle professed by him in our very 
Epistle, not to luild on another man’s foundation. In this 
case Paul would be doing even worse; he would be intro¬ 
ducing himself into a house wholly built by strange hands, 
and would be seeking to install himself in it with his whole 
staff of apostolic aides; this, no doubt, with a view to the 
work of Christ, but would the end justify the means ?—3. The 
idea which Baur ascribes to the Christians of Eome, that of 
restricting the preaching of the gospel to the Jews until the 
whole elect people should become believers, is a strange and 
monstrous conception, of which there is not the slightest trace 
either in the New Testament or in any work of Christian 
antiquity. The Judaizers, on the contrary, strongly approved 
of the conversion of the Gentiles, insisting only on the con¬ 
dition of circumcision (Gal v. 11, vi. 13). To refuse to the 
Gentiles the preaching of salvation till it should please the 
Jews to become converts, would have been an aggravation, 
and not at all, as Baur says, an attenuation of the old Jewisli 
pretensions.—4. It is impossible from this point of view to 
account for the detailed instruction with whicli the Epistle 
opens (i.-viii), and in particular for the description of the 
corruption of the Gentiles (chap. i.). If all that was only 
intended to provide a justification of the missionary course 
followed by the apostle, stated ix.-xi., was not Scliwegler 
right in saying that such an expenditure of means was out 
of proportion to the end in view ” ? It is not less difficult 
to explain from this standpoint the use of the moral part, 
especially of chap. xii.—5. In general, tlie horizon of the 
Epistle is too vast, its exposition too systematic, its tone too 
calm, to allow us to ascribe to it the intention of making a 
conquest, or to see in it something like a mine destined to 
spring the ramparts of a hostile position.—6. This explana¬ 
tion comes very near to compromising the moral charactijr 
of Paul. What Baur did not say, his disciple Holsten 
frankly confesses in our day.^ After quoting these words of 
Volkmar: that the Epistle to the Eomans is the maturest 
fruit of PauTs mind,” this critic adds: “ But it must, at the 
same time, be confessed that it is not its^i^wiJ work Under 

^ In liis article: ‘'Per Geclankengaiig dos Kemerbriefa,” Jmhrb. f. ur$L 
Theol 1S79. 
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the jpTcsmre of a 'practical want, that of reconciling the Jewish 
Christians to his gospel . . Paul has not kept —he hnowi 
it well himself —at the height of his own thought . . ; he has 
Hunted the edge of his gospel^ If, to bear out the exposition 
of Baur and his school, one must go the length of making the 
Epistle to the Eoinans a work of Jesuitism, we think that 
this solution is judged. 

Baur has cited tlie testimony of Hilary {Arribrosiaster), who 
says of the Eomans: '' Who, having been wrongly instructed 
by the Judaizers, were immediately corrected (by this letter).”^ 
But even on this point it has been shown that Hilary's opinion 
was wholly diJBferent from Baur's; since, according to the 
former, the Judaizers, who had led the Eomans into error in 
regard to the law, were absolutely the same as those who had 
troubled Antioch and Galatia; ^ while, according to Baur, those 
of Eome made entirely different pretensions. 

II. The difficulties which had led even Baur to modify his 
view have forced critics who are attached in the main to his 
opinion to soften it still more considerably. The critic whom 
we may regard as the principal representative of Baur's cor¬ 
rected exposition is Mangold.^ According to this author, the 
church of Eome, while Judeo-Christian in its majority, and 
legal in its tendency, had not the strictly particularistic con¬ 
ception which Baur ascribes to it. It was merely imbued 
with certain prejudices against Paul and his work; it did not 
know what to think of that wide propagation of a gospel 
without law in the Gentile world. The general abandonment 
of Mosaism, which the missionary action of the apostle 
brought in its train, appeared to it to endanger the Lord's 
work, and even the morality of those multitudes of believing 
Gentiles. Paul, therefore, on the eve of transferring his 
activity to the West, felt the need of reassuring the Eomans 
as to the spirit of his teaching, and the conseq^ueiices of his 
work. In i.-viii. he seeks to make them understand his 
doctrine; in ix.—xi. he explains to them his mission. He 
hopes thereby to succeed in gaining a powerful auxiliary in 
his new field of labour.—^This view has obtained a pretty 

^ Qui, male inducU, 8tai%m correcii sunt .. . . 

* riiilippi has q^uoted these words: Hi mnt qui ei Galatas mhverteranL ,. 

* In the work already (quoted, Der MOm&chrlef, etc., 186$. 
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general assent; it is found wholly or in part in Thiersch, 
Holtzmann, Eitschl, Beyschlag, Hausrath, Schenkel, Schultz, 
as also in Sabatierd It has its best support in the anti- 
Judaistic tendency, which may, with some measure of proba¬ 
bility, be ascribed to various parts of the Epistle. But it 
has not the perfect transparency of Baur's view; it is hard 
to know wherein those prejudices of the Roman church 
against Paul’s work consist, neither springing from Jud(aizing 
legality, properly so called, nor from the exceptional point of 
view imagined by Baur.—Besides, as directed to a church not 
strictly Judaizing, what purpose would be served by the long 
preface of the first eight chapters, pointed against the right¬ 
eousness of the law ? What end, especially in the line of 
justifying Paul’s missionary practice, would be served by the 
moral part, xii.~xiv,, which has not the slightest connection 
with his work 1 Here, certainly, we can apply the saying of 
Schwegler, that the expenditure of means is disproportioned 
to the end.” There remain, finally, all the reasons which we 
have alleged against the Judeo-Christian composition of the 
church. 

III. While acknowledging the Gentile origin of the ma¬ 
jority of the church, and the Pauline character of its faith, 
Schott and Riggenbach^ think that the object of tbo Epistle 
is simply to awaken and quicken its sympathy with l^aul’s 
work, on the eve of his passing to the West.—But in thai 
case the extravagance of the means employed becomes still 
more startling. To demonstrate in the outset in eight long 
chapters the truth of Paul’s gospel to a Paulino church, in 
order to obtain its missionary co-operation, would not this bo 
idle work—^labour lost ? 

It is true that Schott, to meet this difficulty, imagines an 
objection raised at Rome to Pauls future mission in the 
West. The East, says he, was full of Jewish comnumities; 
so that, while labouring in these countries for the Gentiles, 
l^aul was at the same time labouring, up to a certain poitit, 
in the midst of Jews, and for their good. But it was wholly 
otherwise in the West, where the Jews wmre not so plentifully 

* Ija2}dtTe Paul, p. 159 et sec^. 

- Schott, work quoted. Riggonbiich, ZeU$cliT\ft /itr MImrMm TImkffk 
und KircM (review of Mangold’s work), 1856, 
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scattered. Here Paul’s work must necessarily be severed 
from action on the Jewish people. Paul, anticipating the 
accusations which would arise from this fact, writes the 
Epistle to the Eomans in order to obviate them.—But the 
diftbrence which Schott lays down on this head between the 
East and the West does not rest on any historical proof. 
And, as Beyschlag rightly asks, What strange believers 
those Christians of Rome must have been, who, while them¬ 
selves enjoying the blessings of salvation, notwithstanding 
their Gentile origin, imagined that those same blessings could 
not be offered to the other Western Gentiles till after Israel 
had been wholly converted 1 ” 

IV. Hofmann has given to the apologetic intention an 
altogether particular complexion. Our letter, he would have 
it, is the personal justification of Paul in reference to the long 
delays which had retarded his arrival at Rome. It was in¬ 
tended to prove that a gospel such as his leaves no room in 
the heart of its apostle for feelings of shame or lukewarm¬ 
ness. And thus it sought to secure a favourable reception for 
his person and mission. The object of his letter is conse¬ 
quently to be found revealed in i. 14-16.—But is it possible 
to conceive so broad and authoritative a scheme of doctrine 
as that of the Epistle to the Romans, given with a view so 
narrow and personal ? The passage, i. 14-16, may have served 
as a preface for Paul to his subject; but it cannot express 
the aim of the Epistle. 

In general, Paul might certainly expect, as a fruit of this 
letter, an increase of sympathy for his person and mission; 
and the great change which was about to pass over his life 
and work would naturally lead him to desire this result. 
But it must have been a more urgent reason which led him 
to take pen in hand, and to give a fuller and more systematic 
exposition of his gospel than he had bestowed on any other 
church. 


SECOND GBOUP : TOLEMIO AIM. 

The authors belonging to this group do not find in our 
Epistle the proof of any aim relating to the apostle himself 
and to his missionary work. The aim of the letter, in their 
view, is to be explained solely by the state of the church^to 
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\vMcli it is addressed. The object to be accomplished was tm 
destroy the legal tendency at Eome, or to render its introduction 
impossible; and so, according to some, to bring about union 
■and peace between the two parties of the church. 

1. Thus Hilary spoke in this direction: ‘'The Christians 
of Eome had allowed Mosaic rites to be imposed on them, as 
if full salvation were not to be found in Christ; Paul wished 
to teach them the mystery of the cross of Christ, which had 
not yet been expounded to them.” Similar words are to be 
found in many of the Fathers, as well as in some Eeformers 
.and modern theologians (Augustine, Melanchthon, Flatt, etc,). 
The opinion of Thiersch is also substantially the same: “ The 
church of Eome having been left by Peter in a state of doc¬ 
trinal inferiority, Paul sought to raise it to the full height of 
Christian knowledge.” Volkmar, too, would seem to adhere 
to this opinion. He calls our Epistle " a war and peace treatise, 
intended to reconcile a strictly Judeo-Christian church to the 
free preaching of the gospel.” This explanation suits the 
grave and didactic character of the fundamental part, i.-viii., 
as well as the express statement of the theme, i. 16, 17, 
Only it is not easy to understand how Paul could have con¬ 
gratulated his readers on the type of doctrine according to 
which they had been taught, as he does xi. 17, if his inten¬ 
tion had been to substitute a new conception of the gospel for 
theirs. We have found, besides, that the majority of the 
church was not Judeo-Christian in tendency. 

IL From early times down to our own day, many have 
thought that Paul’s polemic against Jewish legalism was in¬ 
tended to bring about the union of the two parties at Eome. 
We shall cite in particular, in the Middle Ages, Eabanus 
Maurus and Ab41ard; in modern times, Eichhorn (partly), 
Flatt, Hug, Bleek, Hilgenfeld, Hodge, etc. Hug thinks that 
after the Jews, who had been banished from Eome by the 
edict of Claudius, returned, a new treaty of union became 
necessary between the Christians of Gentile and those of 
Jewish origin. This Eirenicon was the Epistle to the Eomans, 
which revolves entirely round this idea: "Jews and Gentiles 
are equal before God ; their rights and weaknesses are similar ; 
and if any advantage existed in favour of the one body, it 
was abolished by Christ, who united all in one universal 
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religion.'* Hilgenfeld ascribes to Paul the intention of unit¬ 
ing the rich Judeo-Christiau aristocracy with the numerous 
fleU of Gentile origin, Hodge, the celebrated American 
commentator, denies the prevalence of a Judaizing tendency 
in the church of Eome, but thinks, nevertheless, that 
conflicts now and again arose, both regarding doctrine and 
discipline, between the believers of the two races," and that 
this was the occasion of our Epistle. The view of Baum- 
garten-Crusiiis is almost the same: This exposition of the 
Pauline conception is intended to unite believing Jews 
and Gentiles in forwarding the common work." ^ Erom 
this point of view the passage, xiv. 1—xv. 13, must he 
regarded as containing the aim of the Epistle. But this piece, 
bearing as it does the character of a simple appendix, 
cannot play so decisive a part; and it would be inconceiv¬ 
able that, up to that point, Paul should have given neither 
in the preface nor in the course of the letter the least sign of 
this conciliatory intention; for, finally, when he demonstrates 
the complete parity of Gentiles and Jews, both in respect of 
the condemnation nnder which they lie and of the faith which 
is the one condition of salvation for all, he nowhere thinks of 
bringing Jews and Gentiles into union with one another, but 
of glorifying the greatness of salvation and the mercy of God 
its author. 

Ill, Weizsacker (see at p. 71) also holds the anti-Jewish 
tendency of our Epistle, But as he recognises the Gentile- 
Christian composition of the church, and cannot consequently 
admit the predominance of the legal spirit in such a com¬ 
munity, he supposes that the time had come when the Judaizing 
attack which had assailed all the churches of Paul was be¬ 
ginning to trouble it also, “The church was not Judaizing, 
but it was worked by Judaizers.'’ This situation, supposed by 
Weizsacker, is perfectly similar to that described in Phil. i. 
Pauls aim, accordingly, was this: he does not wish to 
attach, as Baur thought, but to defend; he wishes to preserve, 

1 Holsten, too, has words to the same effect: ** At the height of his triumph 
At Ooriiitli, Paul felt for the first time the want and the necessity of a reconcilia¬ 
tion hetwoen Gentile-Christian Christianity and that of the Jiideo-Christians. 
The Epistle to the Romans is the first of those letters of peace and union which 
sought to satisfy this want of the new religion,” 
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not to acquire. Thus the fundamental part on the righteous¬ 
ness of faith and the sanctification flowing from it (i.-viii.) 
finds an easy explanation. Thus, too, we have no difficulty 
in understanding the famous passage, ix.-xi., which is in¬ 
tended, not, as most modern critics since Baur suppose, to 
justify the missionary practice of Paul, but to solve this 
problem raised by the progress of events: How does it 
happen, if this gospel of Paul is the truth, that the Jews, the 
elect people, everywhere reject it ? 

One has a feeling of satisfaction and relief after reading 
this excellent work, so judicious and impartial; one feels as 
if he had reached shelter from the sweeping current, the 
spirit of prejudice which has swayed criticism for forty years. 
And yet it is impossible for us to accept this solution. How, 
if our Epistle was occasioned by a violent Judaizing aggres¬ 
sion, is there no trace of the fact throughout the whole of the 
letter, and especially in the introductory passage, i. 8-15 ? 
St. Paul there congratulates the Eomans on their faith, and 
yet makes not the slightest allusion to the dangers which it* 
runs at that very moment, and which form the occasion 
of his writing 1 How could the moral part, from chap, 
xii. onwards, present no trace whatever of this polemical 
tendency ? Weizsiicker confesses the fact, but explains it by 
saying that Jewish legalism had only just been imported into 
the church, and had not yet affected its moral life. This 
answer is not sufficient; for it is precisely by forms and 
observances that ritualism strives to act. In the Epistle to 
the Galatians, written in a similar situation to that which 
Weizsacker supposes, the anti-Judaistic polemic is quite as 
emphatically brought out in the moral part as in the doctrinal 
exposition; comp. v. 6 et seq.; then ver. 14, and especially 
the interjected remarks, ver. 18: '' If ye are led by the 
Spirit, ye are not under the law ver. 23 : " The law is not 
against such things'' (the fruits of the Spirit); comp, also 
Gal. vi. 12-16. We shall have to examine elsewhere in 
the course of exposition the passage, Horn. xvi. 17-20, 
where Paul puts the church on its guard against the arrival 
of Judaizers as a probable fact, but one yet w come. Finally, 
notwithstanding all the ability of this critic, we think that ho 
has not entirely succeeded in explaining the complete differ- 
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ence between tlie Epistle to the Eomans, so calm and coldly 
didactic, and that to the Galatians, so abrupt and vehement in 
its tone. 

IV. There is a view which to some extent gives weight 
to these objections, while still maintaining the anti-Judaistic 
character of the Epistle. We mean the solution which was 
already propounded at the time of the Keforination by 
Erasmus, and reproduced in our day by Philippi, Tholuck 
(last edition), and in a measure by Beyschlag. Paul, who 
found himself pursued by Judaizing emissaries at Antioch, in 
Galatia, and at Corinth, naturally foresees their speedy arrival 
at Piome; and as, when a city is threatened by an enemy, its 
walls are fortified and it is prepared for a siege; so the apostle, 
by the powerful and decisive teaching contained in our 
Epistle, foTtiji&8 the Eoman church, and puts it in a condition 
to resist the threatening attack victoriously. Nothing more 
natural than this situation and the preventive intention of our 
E2>istle connected with it; the explanation harmonizes well 
with the term strengthening, which the apostle freq^uently uses 
to express the effect which he would like to produce by his 
work within the church (i. 11, xvi. 25). The only question 
is, whether so considerable a treatise could have been com¬ 
posed solely with a view to a future and contingent want. 
Then there is not in the whole letter more than a single 
allusion to the possible arrival of the Judaizers (xvi. 17-20). 
How could this word thrown in by the way at the close, after 
the salutations, reveal the intention which dictated the letter, 
unless we are to ascribe to the apostle the course which ladies 
are said to follow, of putting the real thought of their letter 
into the postscript ? 

V. An original solution, which also belongs to this group of 
interpretations, has been offered by Ewald.^ According to him, 
Christianity had remained hitherto enveloped in the Jewish 
religion; but Paul began to dread the consequences of this 
solidarity. Por he foresaw the conflict to the death which 
was about to take place between the Eoman empire and the 
Jewish people, now becoming more and more fanaticized. The 
Epistle to the Eomans is written with the view of breaking 
tlic too close and compromising bond which stiE united the 

^ Dm SendscJmihm des Aposkls Faulus, 1857. 
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synagogue and tlie churcli, and which, threatened to drag the 
latter into foolish enterprises. The practical aim of the 
writing would thus appear in chap. xiii. in the exhortation 
addressed to Christians to obey the higher powers ordained of 
God in the political domain; and the entire Epistle would he 
intended to demonstrate the profound incompatibility between 
the Jewish and the Christian spirit, and so to establish this 
application. One cannot help admiring in this theory the 
originality of Ewald’s genius, but we cannot make up our 
mind to attach such decisive importance to the warning of 
chap. xiii.; for this passage is only a subdivision of the moral 
instruction, which is itself only the second part of the didactic 
exposition. So subordinate a passage cannot express the aim 
of the Epistle. 

We are at the end of the solutions derived from the danger 
which the Eoman church is alleged to have been then incur¬ 
ring from the legal principle, whether as a present enemy or 
a threatening danger. And we are thus brought to the third 
class of explanations, composed of all those which despair of 
finding a local and temporary aim for rauhs Epistle. 

THIRD GROUP : DIDACTIC AIM. 

According to the critics who belong to this group, the 
Epistle to the Eomans is a systematic exposition of Christian 
truth, and has no other aim than to enlighten and strengthen 
the faith of the Christians of Eome in the interest of their 
salvation. 

Thus the author of the ancient Muratori Fragment says 
simply: The apostle expounds to the Eomans the plan of 
the Scriptures by inculcating the fact that Christ is their first 
principle.” 

The ancient Greek expositors, Origen, Chrysostom, Theo- 
doret, with those of the Middle Ages, such as John of 
Damascus, Oecumenius, Theophylact, seek no more mysterious 
aim than this : to guide men to Christ. But why especially 
address such instruction to the church of Eome 1 Theophylact 
answem: What does good to the head, thereby does the same 
to the whole body.” This answer betrays a time wheu Eome 
had come to occupy the central place in the church. 
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Our Eeformers and their successors have almost the same 
idea of our Epistle : '' The whole of this Epistle ” says Calvin, 
is composed methodically.” ^ Paul, says Melanchthon, has 
drawn up in the Epistle to the Eomans '' the summary of 
Christian doctrine,^ though he has not philosophized in this 
writing either on the mysteries of the Trinity, or on the mode 
of the incarnation, or on creation active and passive. Is it 
not in reality on the law, on sin, and on grace, that the 
knowledge of Christ depends ? ” 

Grotius thus expresses himself: Though addressed strictly 
speaking to the Eomans, this letter contained all the provisions 
(munimenta) of the Christian religion, so that it well deserved 
that copies of it should be sent to other churches.” So he 
thinks he can explain the use of the Greek instead of the 
Latin language. He thus anticipates a recent hypothesis, of 
which we shall speak by and by. Tholuck in his first 
editions, and Olshausen in his excellent commentar}", also 
think that Paul’s aim was wholly general. He wished to show 
how the gospel, and the gospel only, fully answers to the need 
of salvation attaching to every human soul, a want which 
neither paganism nor Judaism can satisfy. Glockler, Ivollner, 
Eeiche, and de Wette likewise adhere to this view; the latter 
at the same time establishing a connection between the evan¬ 
gelical universalism expounded in our Epistle, and the position 
of Eome as the centre of the empire of the world. Mey er 
also, while fuUy sharing this view, feels the need of showing 
how the teaching was rooted in actual circumstances. He 
thinks that Paul has here expounded the gospel as it appeared 
to him at the close of the great struggle with Judaism from 
which he had just emerged, and as he would have preached it 
at Eome had he been able to go thither personally. 

M. Eeuss in his last work {Les 4pUrcs paidiniennes) escapes 
from Baur’s view, which had previously exercised a very 
marked influence over him. The absence of all polemic in 
our Epistle indicates, he thinks, that the apostle addresses this 
exposition of the essence of the gospel to an ideal ;puUic, In 
reality, are not the wants of all the churches substantially the 

^ Epktola tota methodica esV* 

® ^^Doctrmm dvmUanoe compendium^* (Ijitroduction to the Lod communu 
of 1521). 
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same ? Only he ascribes to the apostle the special desire of 
making the church of Eome “ the focus of light for the West.” 

M. Renan explains our Epistle by the importance of the 
church of Eome and the apostle’s desire to give it a token of 
his sympathy. “ He took advantage of an interval of rest to 
write in an epistolary form a sort of rdsim.6 of his theological 
teaching, and he addressed it to this church, composed of 
Ebionites and Judeo-Christians, but embracing also proselytes 
and Gentile converts.” This is not all. The careful analysis 
of chap. XV. and xvi. leads M. Eenan to conclude that tlie 
letter was simultaneously addressed to three other churches, 
that of Ephesus, that of Thessalonica, and a fourth church 
unknown. This writer draws a picture of Paul’s disciples all 
occupied in making copies of this manifesto intended for the 
different churches {Saint Pavl, p. 481). 

The force of all these explanations lies in the general and 
systematic tenor of the Epistle to the Eomans. It is this 
characteristic which distinguishes it from all the others, cxcojit 
that to the Ephesians. But the weakness of these solutions 
appears—1. In the difference which they establish between 
this letter and Paul’s other writings. “ Such an Epistle,” says 
Baur, “ would be a fact without analogy in the apostle’s 
career. It would not correspond to the true Pauline epistolary 
type.” 2. In the fact that all these explanations utterly fail 
satisfactorily to answer the question: Why this systematic 
teaching addressed to Eome and not elsewhere 1 3. In 

the serious omissions from the system. Melanchthon was 
struck with this. We instance two of them especially: the 
omission of the doctrines relating to the person of Christ and 
to the end of all things, Christology and Eschatology. 

But these objections do not appear to us to be insoluble. 
What, indeed, if these two characteristics which seem to bo 
mutually contradictory, the local destination and the generality 
of the contents, were exactly the explanation of one another 1 
In the so varied courae of apostolic history might there not 
be found a 'particular church which needed general teaching 1 
And was not this precisely the case with the church of 
Eome 1 

We know that Paul did not omit, when he founded a church, 
to give those who were attracted by the name of Christ pro- 
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found and detailed instruction regarding the gospel Thiersch 
has thoroughly demonstrated this fact.’ Paul refers to it in 
the question so frequently repeated in his Epistles: Know ye 
not that . . . ? which often applies to points of detail on which 
a pastor does not even tonch in our day in the instruction 
which he gives to his catechumens.® The Book of Acts relates 
that at Ephesus Paul gave a course of Christian instruction in 
the school of the rhetorician Tyrannus every day for two whole 
years. What could be the subject of those daily and prolonged 
conferences, and that in a city like Ephesus ? Most certainly 
Paul did not speak at random; he followed some order or 
other. Starting from the moml nature of man, his natural 
powers of knowledge and his indestructible wants,® he showed 
the fall of man, the turpitude of the GentUe world,^ and the 
inadequacy of Judaism to supply an efficacious remedy for 
human misery.® Thus he came to the means of salvation 
offered by God Himself.® From this point he cast a look 
backwards at the ancient revelation and its several aspects, 
the patriarchal promise and the Mosaic law.^ Pie showed the 
essential unity and the radical difference between the law and 
the gospel.® In this retrospective glance he embraced the 
entire history of humanity, showing the relation between its 
fall in one man and its restoration in one.® Finally, on this 
basis he raised the edifice of the new creation. He revealed 
the mystery of the church, the body of the glorified Christ, 
the sanctification of the individual and of the family,’® the 
relation between Christianity and the Stateand unfolding 
the aspects of the divine plan in the conversion of the nations,’^ 
he led up to the restitution of all things, physical nature itself 
included, and to the glory to come.’® 

He did what he does in his Epistles, and particularly in the 
most systematic of all, the Epistle to the Eomans. Baur has 
alleged that the apostles had no time, in the midst of their 
missionary labours, to systematize the gospel, and to compose 

^ Versuch mr JEferateUung des histor* Standpunkts, p. 91 et seq[. 

2 Tlie coming of Antichrist, 2 Thess. ii. 16 ; the judgment of angels by 
believers, 1 Cor. vL 2, 3. 

3 Bom. i. 19, 20, ii. 14, 15. * Bom. i. 23-31, » Rom. ii. 1-iii. 20. 

« Bom. iii. 21-2G. ^ Gal. xii. 15-17. » Rom. iv., x. 

® Bom. V. 12-21. Rom. xii.; Rpli, i, iv. 1-vi. 9. 

Bom. xiii. Rom. ix.-xi Rom. viii.; 1 Cor. xv. 
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a Christian dogmatic. But could Baur suppose tliat a mind 
of such strength as Paurs was could have lectured for two 
years before an audience like the cultivated class of the Ephe¬ 
sian population/ without having at least traced an outline of 
Christian doctrine ? 

Now, this apostolic instruction which Paul gave with so 
much care in the churches which he founded, and which was 
the real basis of those spiritual edifices, he had not given at 
Koine. Thessalonica, Corinth, and Ephesus had enjoyed it; 
the church of the Capital of the Avorld had been deprived of 
it. Here the message had preceded the messenger. A com¬ 
munity of believers had been formed in this city without his 
assistance. No doubt he reckoned on being there himself 
soon; but once more he might be prevented; he know how 
many dangers attended his approaching journey to rXerusalcm. 
And besides, should he arrive at Rome safe and sound, he had 
too much tact to think of putting the members of such a 
church as it were on the catechumen's bench. In these 
circumstances, how natural the idea of filling up l)y means 
of writing the blank which Providence had permitted, and of 
giving, in an e^pistolary treatise addressed to the church, the 
Christian instruction which it had missed, and which wius 
indispensable to the solidity of its faith 1 The apostle of the 
Gentiles was not able to establish the church in the metro¬ 
polis of the Gentile world . . the Avork aauxs taken out of 
his hands; what shall he do ? He will found it anew. 
Under the already constructed edifice he will insinuate a 
powerful substruction—to wit, his apostolic doctrine systema¬ 
tically arranged, as he expounds it everywhere else vim voce. 

If such is the origin of the Epistle to tlie Homans, Ave have 
in it nothing loss than the course of religious instruction, and 
in a way the dogmatic and moral catechism of St. Paul. In 
this explanation there is no occasion for the question wliy 
this instruction was addressed to Rome rather than to any 
other church. Rome was the only great church of tlm 
Gentile Avorld to which Paul felt himself burdened with such 
a debt. This is the prevailing thought in the preface of Ins 
Epistle, and by Avliich he clears the Avay for the treatment of 
his subject (i. 13-~16). After iBrninding the Romans that 

* See Acts xix, SI, 
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tliey too, as Gentiles, belong to the domain confided to his 
apostleship, i. 1—6, he accounts, from ver. 8, for the involun¬ 
tary delays which have retarded his arrival at Eome; and so 
comes at length to speak of the evangelical doctrine which he 
desired to impart viva voce, and which he now addresses to 
them in writing. Nothing could explain more naturally the 
transition from ver. 15 to ver. 16. The systematic form of 
the treatise which begins here, the expressly formulated theme 
which serves as its basis (i. 16, 17), the methodical develop¬ 
ment of the theme, first in a dogmatic part, i.—xi., then in a 
moral part, xii.—xv. 13 (which is not less systematically 
arranged than the former),—all these features demonstrate 
that the author here intends to give a didactic exposition. 

No doubt there are blanks, as we have already acknow¬ 
ledged, in this summary of Christian truth, and we cannot in 
this respect compare it with our modern dogmatic systems. 
But the limits which Paul traced for himself are not difficult 
to understand. They were indicated by those of the personal 
revelation which he had received. The phrase: rmj gospel, 
which he uses twice in this Epistle (and only once again in 
his other letters), sufficiently indicates the domain within 
which he intended to confine himself. Within the general 
Christian revelation with which all the apostles were charged, 
Paul had received a special part, his lot, if one may so speak. 
This is what he calls, Eph. iii. 2, " the dispensation of the 
grace which had been committed to him.” This part was 
neither the doctrine of the person of Christ, which belonged 
more particularly to the apostles who had lived with Him, nor 
the delineation of the last things, which was the common pro¬ 
perty of the apostolate. His special lot was the way of gaining 
possession of the Christian salvation. Now Paul wished to 
give to the church only that which he had himself received 
'' through the teaching of Christ, without the intervention of 
any man” (Gal. i. 11, 12). And this is what has naturally 
determined the contents of the Epistle to the Eornans. The 
limit of his divinely received gospel was that of this Epistle. 
This certainly did not prevent its contents from touching at 
all points the general teaching of the apostles, which included 
Paul’s, as a wider circumference encloses a narrower. One 
sees this in the christological and eschatological elements 
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contained in tlie Epistle to the Eomans, and which harmonize 
with the general apostolic teaching. But it is not from this 
source that the substance of our Epistle is derived. The 
apostle wishes to give to the Eomans his gospel, and, if I may 
so speak, his Paul. 

From this point of view we can also account for the 
elements of anti-Jewish polemic which have misled so many 
excellent critics, Mangold and Weizsacker for example, as to 
the aim of his letter. Paul wished to expound the mode 
of individual salvation; but could he do so without taking 
account of the ancient revelation which seemed to teach a 
different way from that which he was himself expounding ? 
Could he at this moment of transition, when the one of two 
covenants was taking the place of the otlier, say: hy faith, 
without adding: and not ly the law ? The anti-legal tendency 
belonged inherently to his teaching, as much as the anti-papal 
tendency belonged to Luther’s. Would a Eeforrner have been 
able, even without intending to write polemically, to coxnpose 
a system of dogmatics without setting aside the merit of 
w’orks ? The aim of Paul’s treatise was didactic and world¬ 
wide; the introduction proves this (the description of the 
corruption of the Gentile world); the middle confirms it (the 
parallel between Adam and Jesus Christ); the close completes 
the demonstration (the systematic exposition of morals, with¬ 
out any allusion to the law). But beside this way of salva¬ 
tion, which he was anxious to expound, he saw another which 
attempted to rival it, and which professed also to be divinely 
revealed. He could not establish the former without setting 
aside the latter. The anti-Judaizing pieces do not therefore 
oblige us to ascribe this tendency to the whole letter. They 
have their necessary place in the development of the subject 
of the Epistle. 

It need hardly be said that our explanation does not exclude 
what truth there is in the other proposed solutions. That 
Paul desired hy this system of instruction to secure a favour¬ 
able reception at Eome; that he hoped to strengthen this 
church against the invasion of Judaizers, present or to come; 
that he had it before him to gather into his loiter the whole 
aiTay of biblical and logical arguments which a hot conflict 
and incessant meditation had led him to collect during the 
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years wliicli were just closing; that this treatise was like a 
trophy raised on the field of battle, where lie had gained such 
signal triumphs, since the opening of hostilities at Antioch to 
his complete victory at Corinth; and that, finally, no part of 
the world appeared to him more suitable for receiving this 
monument erected by him than the church of the Capital of 
the world,—of all this I make no doubt. But it seems to me 
that those various and particular aims find their full truth only 
when they are grouped round this principal one: to found 
afterhand, and, if one may so speak, morally to refound the 
church of Eome. 

To set free the kingdom of God from the Jewish wrapping 
which had served as its cradle, such was the work of St. Paul. 
This task he carried out by his life in the domain of action, 
and by the Epistle to the Eomans in the domain of thought. 
This letter is, as it were, the theory of his missionary preach¬ 
ing, and of his spiritual life, which is one with his work. 

Does the course of the Epistle really correspond to the -aim 
which we have now indicated ? Has it the systematic cha¬ 
racter which we should be led to expect from a strictly didactic 
purpose 'i 



CHAPTEE IV. 

ARRANGEMENT AND PLAN OF THE EPISTLE. 

L ike St Pauls other letters, the Epistle to the Eomans 
begins with a jpreface (i. 1—15), wliich includes the 
address and a thanksgiving, and which is intended to form 
the relation between the author and his readers. But in this 
letter the address is more elaborate than usual. This differ¬ 
ence arises from the fact that the apostle did not yet know 
personally the church to which he was writing. Hence it is 
that he has strongly emphasized his mission to be tlie Apostle 
of the Gentiles; for on this rests the official bond which justifies 
the step he is taking (vv. 1—7). The thanhsgiving which 
follows, and which is founded on the work already accom¬ 
plished among them, leads him quite naturally to apologise 
for not yet having taken part in it himself, and to express tlie 
constant desire which he feels of being able soon to exercise 
his apostleship, among them, as well for the confirmation of 
their faith and his own encouragement, as for the increase of 
their church (vv. 8-15). 

After this preface of an epistolary character, there begins, 
as in the other letters, the treatment of the subject, the hody oj 
the writing. But here again the Epistle to the Homans differs 
from all the rest, in having the central part detached from 
the two epistolary pieces, the introduction and the conclusion, 
much more sharply. The Epistle to the Romans is thus, 
i^roperly speaking, neither a treatise nor a letter; it is a 
treatise contained in a letter. 

The treatise begins with ver. 16, the first words of which 
form the skilfully-managed transition from the introduction 
to the treatment. The latter extends to xv. 13, where the 
return to the epistolary form indicates the beginning of the 
conclusion. 
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I 16, 17. 

Before entering on the development of his subject, the 
apostle expounds it in a few lines, which are, as it were, the 
theme of the entire treatise. This summary is contained in 
vv. 16, 17. The apostle proposes to show that the salvation 
of every man, whoever he may be, rests on the righteousness 
which faith procures ; he supports this proposition immediately 
by a scripture declaration. 

With ver. 18 the development of the subject begins; it is dis¬ 
tributed under two heads, the one relating to principles ,—this 
is the doctrinal treatise ; the other containing the application ,— 
this forms the moral treatise. The first proceeds from i. 18 
to the end of chap. xi.; the second from xii. 1 to xv. 13. 

The doctrinal treatise is the positive and negative demonstra¬ 
tion of the righteousness of faith. It comprehends three parts : 
the one fundamental, from i. 18 to the end of chap. v.: the 
other two supplementary (chap, vi.—viii. and ix.—xi.), 

1. 18-V. 21. 

In this first part Paul gives positive demonstration of justi¬ 

fication by faith. He developes the three following thoughts:— 

1. i. 18-hi. 20. The need which the world has of such a 
righteousness. For the whole of it is under the wrath of 
God; this fact is obvious as to the Gentiles (chap, i.); it is 
not less certain in regard to the Jews (h.), and that in spite 
of their theocratic advantages (iii. 1-8). The Holy Scriptures 
come, over and above, to shut the mouth of all mankind 
(vv. 9-20). Summary: Wrath is on all, even on the Jews. 

2. iii. 21-v. 11. The free and universal gift of the right¬ 
eousness of faith given by God to men. This gift has been 
made possible by the expiatory work of Jesus Christ (iii. 21— 
26). It is offered to Gentiles as well as Jews, in accordance 
with the principle of Jewish monotheism (vv. 27—31). This 
mode of justification is-, besides, in keeping with the decisive 
example, that of Abraham (iv.). Finally, the believer is assured 
that, whatever may be the tribulations of the present, this 
righteousness of faith will never fail him. It has even been 
provided by the faithful mediation of Jesus Christ, that it shall 
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suffice in the day of final wrath (v. 1-11). Summary: the 
righteousness of faith is for all, even for the Gentiles. 

3. V. 12-21. This universal condemnation and this uni¬ 
versal justification (which have formed the subject of the two 
preceding sections) are both traced up to their historical points 
of departure, Adam and Christ. These two central person¬ 
alities extend their opposite influences, the one of condemna¬ 
tion and death, the other of justification and life, over all 
mankind, but in such a way that the saving action of the one 
infinitely exceeds the destructive action of the other. 

The righteousness of faith witliout the works of the law 
is thus established. But a formidable objection arises: Will 
it be able to found a rule of holiness comparable to tliat which 
followed from the law, and without having recourse to the 
latter ? After having excluded the law as a means of justifi¬ 
cation, are we not obliged to return to it when the end in 
view is to lay a foundation for the moral life of believers ? 

The answer to this question is the subject of the first of the 
two supplementary parts (vi.-viii.). 

Chap. VI-VIII 

This part, like the preceding, contains the development of 
three principal ideas:— 

1. vi 1-vii. 6. The relation to Christ on which justifica¬ 
tion by faith rests, contains in it a principle of holiness. It 
carries the believer into communion with that death to sin 
and life to God which were so perfectly realized by Jesus 
Christ (vL 1-14). This new principle of sanctification asserts 
its sway over the soul with such force, that the flesh is dis¬ 
posed to regard this subjection to holiness as slavery (vv. 
15—23). And the believer finds in this union with Christ, 
and in virtue of the law itself, the right of breaking with the 
law, that he may depend only on his new spouse (vii. 1-6). 

2. vii. 7-25, This breaking with the law should occasion 
us neither fear nor regret. For the law was as powerless to 
sanctify man as it showed itself (see the first part) powerless 
to justify Mm. By discovering to us our inward sin, the law 
exasperates it, and slays us spiritually (vv, 7"“13). Once it has 
plunged us into this state of separation from God, it is power- 
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less to deliver us from it. The efforts which we mahe to 
shake off the yoke of sin serve only to make us feel more its 
insupportable weight (vv. 14-25). 

3. Chap. viii. But the Spirit of Christ is the liberating power. 
It is He who realizes in us the holiness demanded by the law, 
and who, by rescuing our bodies from the power of the flesh, 
consecrates them by holiness for resurrection (vv. 1-11). It 
is He who, by making us sons of God, makes us at the same 
time heirs of the glory which is to be revealed (w. 12—17). 
For the sufferings of the present do not last always. The 
universal renovation, which is prayed for by the threefold sigh 
of creation, the children of God, and the Holy Spirit Himself, 
draws near; and, notwithstanding the tribulations of the 
present hour, this state of glory remains as the assured goal 
of God’s eternal plans in favour of His elect (vv. 18-30). 

As at the end of the preceding part the apostle, in his 
parallel between Adam and Christ, had cast a comprehensive 
glance over the domain which he had traversed ; so, from the 
culminating point which he has just reached, he embraces 
once more in one view that entire salvation through the 
righteousness of faith which is rendered for ever indestructible 
by the sanctification of the Spirit; and he strikes the trium¬ 
phant note of the assurance of salvation (vv. 31-39). 

But now that this first objection has been solved, there 
rises another more formidable still: If salvation rests on the 
righteousness of faith, what comes of the promises made to 
the people of Israel, who have rejected this righteousness ? 
What becomes of the divine election of which this people was 
the object ? Is not the faithfulness of God destroyed ? The 
second supplementary part (ix.—xi.) is intended to throw light 
on this obscure problem. 

Chap. IX.-XI. 

St. Paul resolves this objection by three considerations, the 
details of which we cannot reproduce here even approximately, 

1. The freedom of God cannot be restricted by any limit 
external to itself, nor in particular by any acquired right or 
privilege (chap. ix.). 

2. The use which God has made of His liberty in this case 
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has a perfectly good reason: Israel obstinately refused to 
enter into His mind; Israel determined to maintain its own 
lighteonsness, and rejected the righteousness of faith, which it 
should have possessed in common with the Gentiles (chap. x.). 

3. The partial and merely temporary rejection of Israel 
has had the most salutary consequences for the world, and 
shall one day have the same for Israel itself. Por the un¬ 
belief of this people has opened wide the gate of salvation to 
the Gentiles, and their salvation will be the means to that of 
Israel; so that these two halves of mankind, after having both 
in their turn made the humiliating experience of disobedience, 
shall be reunited in the bosom of eternal mercy (chap. xi.). 

Thus God was free to reject His people; in doing so He 
used His freedom ; and this exercise of it, limited in 
all respects as it is, will be salutary, and will show forth 
the wisdom of God, All the aspects of the question arc 
exhausted in this discussion, which may be called the master¬ 
piece of the philosophy of history. In closing it, the apostle, 
casting his look backwards a third time from this new cul¬ 
minating point, and surveying the labyrinths of ways and 
judgments by which God realizes His plans of love, breaks out 
into a cry of adoration over this ocean of light (xi. 32-36). 

Justification by faith, after having been positively estab¬ 
lished, has come forth triumphant from the two trials to 
which it has been subjected. The question was asked: Could 
it produce holiness ? It has shown that it could, and that it 
was the law which, in this respect, was powerlessness itself. 
The question was, Could it explain history ? It has proved 
that it could. What remains to be done ? One thing only: 
To show the new principle grappling with the realities of 
existence, and to depict tM life of the leluver who by faith 
has obtained justification. Such is the subject of the second 
of the two courses of instruction contained in the body of the 
Epistle, that is to say, of the moral treatise. 


XII. 1-XV. 13. 

In the piece vi.-viii, St, Paul had laid the foundations of 
Christian sanctification. He describes it now as it is realized 
in everyday life. 
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Two grave errors prevail in tlie estimate ordinarily formed 
of this portion of the Epistle. Most people regard it as a 
simple appendix, foreign to the real subject of the work. 
But, on the contrary, it rests, not less than the doctrinal 
exposition, on the theme formulated i. 17. For it completes 
the development of the word shall live, begun in the part, 
chap, vi.-viii. The other error which is fallen into not less 
frequently, is to see in these chapters only a series of practical 
exhortations, without any logical concatenation. But Calvin's 
epithet on our Epistle: Methodica cst, applies not less to the 
practical than to the doctrinal instruction, as we shall imme¬ 
diately see. The moral treatise embraces a general part 
(xii. 1-xiii. 14) and a s;pecial part (xiv. 1-xv. 13). 

XII. 1-XIII. 14. 

In this passage four principal ideas are expounded. 

1. xii. 1, 2. The apostle lays down, as the basis and point 
of departure for the redeemed life, the living sacrifice which 
the believer, touched by the mercies of God, makes of his 
body, in order to do His perfect will, which is revealed more 
and more to his renewed understanding. 

2. xii. 3--21. This gift of himself the believer accom¬ 
plishes, in the first place, as a member of the church, the body 
of Christ, by humility and love, 

3. xiii. 1-10. He carries it out, in the second place, as 
a member of the state, the social body instituted by God ; and 
he does so in the two forms of submission to the authorities, 
and justice to all. 

4. xiii. 11-14. What sustains and animates him in this 
double task, as a Chiistian and a citizen, is the point of view 
which he has unceasingly before him, Christ coming again, 
and with Him the day of salvation breaking,—a day which 
shall be such only for those who are found clothed with Christ 

This moral teaching thus forms a complete whole. It sets 
forth clearly, though briefly, the starting-point, the way, and the 
goal of the life of the redeemed. 

To this general teaching the apostle adds a supplementary 
part, which is a sort of example side by side with precept. 
It is an application of the great duty of self-sacrifice, in the 
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fol’ms of humility and love, to the existing circumstances of 
the church of Eome (xiv. 1-xv. 13), 


XIV. 1-XV. 13. 

A divergence of views was manifested at Rome hctween 
the majority, who were heartily spiritual and Pauline, and 
the minority, who were timorous and Judaizing. Paul points 
out to each party what its conduct should be according to the 
law of love, of which Christ has left us the model (xiv. 1- 
XV. 7); then, contemplating in spirit the sublime unity of the 
church realized in this way of love, he once more sounds the 
note of adoration (vv. 8~13). 

This local application, while closing the practical treatise, 
restores the author and his readers to the midst of the church 
of Rome ; it thus forms the transition to the epidolary conclu¬ 
sion^ which corresponds to the introduction (i. 1-15). Prom 
ver. 14, indeed, the style again becomes that of a letter. 

XV 14-XVI. 25. 

This conclusion treats of five subjects. 

1. XV. 14-33. After having anew justified the very con¬ 
siderable didactic work which he had written them by the 
commission which he has received for the Gentiles, the apostle 
reminds the Romans that his apostolic work is now finished 
in the East. He hopes, therefore, soon to arrive at Eome, on 
his way to Spain. This piece corresponds exactly to the 
passage, i. 8-15, of the preface. 

2. xvL 1-16. He recommends to his readers the bearer of 
his letter, and charges them with greetings for all the nieml)ers 
of the church known to him. To these personal salutations 
he adds, for the whole church, those with which he has been 
charged by the numerous churches which he has recently passed 
through. 

3. Vv. 17-20. He invites them in passing, and in a sort 
of postscript, to be on their guard against the Judaizing 
emissaries, who will be sure to make their appearance as soon 
as they hear of a work of the Lord at Rome. 

4. Vv. 21—24. He transmits the greetings of those who 
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surround him, and even lets his secretary Tertiiis have the 
word, if one may so speak, to greet them in his own person. 

5. Vv. 25-27. He closes with a prayer, which corresponds 
to the desire with which he had opened his letter, wdien he 
said, i. 11, how much he longed to be able to labour for their 
streTigtTiening. He did what he could with this view by send¬ 
ing them such a letter. But he knows well that Ms work 
will not produce its fruit except in so far as God Himself 
will do His part in working by it: How to Him that is of 
power to stablish you according to my gospel.’' . .. 

PLAN OF THE EPISTLE, 

EPISTOLARY INTRODUCTION (L 1-15). 

THE BODY OF THE •WORE: (I. 16-XV. 13). 

Summary: i. 16, 17. 

L The Doctrinal Treatise (i. 18-xi. 36). 

Salvation by the righteousness of faith. 

Fundamental Part: i. 18-v. 21. 

The righteousness of faith without the works of the 
law. 

First Supplementary Part : vi.-viii 

Sanctification without the law. 

Second Supplementary Part : ix.-xi. 

The rejection of Israel. 

II. The Practical Treatise (xii. l-xv. 13). 

The life of the justified believer. 

General Part: xii. 1-xiii. 14. 

Exposition of Christian holiness. 

Special Part: xiv. 1-xv. 13. 

Divergences among Christia7is. 

EPISTOLARY CONCLUSION (XV. 14-XVL 27). 

Such is the plan or scheme which the apostle seems to me 
to have had steadily before him in dictating this letter. 

If such is the method of the work, it could not correspond 
better to the object wdiich, on our supposition, its author had 
in view. 



CHAPTEE V, 

PRESERVATION OF THE TEXT. 

C AN we flatter ourselves that we have the text of oiix 
Epistle as it proceeded from the apostle’s hands ? 

1. A preliminary question has been raised on this head: Is 
not our Greek text the translation of a Latin original ? This 
view is given forth so early as by a Syrian scholiast on the 
margin of a manuscript of the Peschito (Syrian translation), 
and it has been received by some Catholic theologians. But 
this is a mere inference, founded on the erroneous idea that in 
writing to Eomans it was necessary to use the Latin language. 
The literary language at Eome was Greek. This is established 
by the numerous Greek inscriptions in the catacombs, by the 
use of the Greek language in the letter of Ignatius to the 
church of Eome, in the writings of Justin Martyr composcid 
at Eome, and in those of Irenteus composed in Gaul. The 
Christians of Eome knew the Old Testament (Eom. vii. 1); 
now they could not have acquired this knowledge except 
through the Greek version of the LXX. Besides, it shows 
the utter want of philological discernment to call in question 
the original character of the Greek of our l^^pistle, and to 
suppose that such a style is that of a translation. 

2. A second question is this: Have there not been intro¬ 
duced into the text of our Epistle passages wduch arc foreign 
to the work, or even composed by another hand than PaurH ? 
Xo doubt the exposition which we have just given of the 
niethod of the work seems to exclude such a suspicion by 
showing the intimate connection of all its parts, and the 
perfectly organic character of the entire letter. Nevertboless, 
doubts have been raised from the earliest times in regard to 
some passages of the last parts of the Epistle; and these 
suspicions have been so aggravated in the most recent times, 
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that from chap, xii., where the moral part begins, all at the 
present day is matter of dispute. 

It is often alleged that Marcion, about 140, in the edition 
of ten of Paul’s Epistles, which he published for the use of his 
churches, rejected from the Epistle to the Romans the whole 
conclusion (our chaps, xv. and xvi.). Origen says of him as 
follows (ad xvi. 24): Marcion entirely rejected (penitics 
alstulit) this piece; and not only that, but he also lacerated 
(dissecuit) the whole passage from the words: Whatsoever is 
not of faith is sin (xiv. 23), to the end.” But was not F. 
Mtzsch justified ^ in bringing out the difference between the 
words lacerate (dissecuit) and wholly reject (penitus alstulit) ? 
It is quite possible, therefore, that Marcion only rejected the 
doxology which closes the Epistle, xvi. 25-27, and that in xv. 
and xvi. he had only made some excisions to accommodate 
them to his system. Such was his course in regard to the 
biblical books which he used. An expression of Tertullian’s 
has also been advanced (adv. Marcion^ v. 14), which speaks of 
the passage, xiv. 10, as belonging to the cktusida (the con¬ 
clusion of the Epistle). But it is not to be supposed that 
Tertullian himself agreed with his adversary in rejecting the 
last two chapters, and xiv. is so near the end of the Epistle 
that nothing whatever can be proved from this phrase.'^ What 
appears certain is—(1) that Marcion rejected the final doxology, 
xvi 25-27, for it seemed in contradiction to his system from 
the way in which it mentions the prophetical writings; (2) 
that he cut and carved freely on the same principle in chaps. 
XV. and xvi 

Yet the many conclusions which are found at the close of 
our Epistle,—no less than five are reckoned (xv. 13, 33, xvi 
16, 20, 24-27), — the textual displacements in the manu¬ 
scripts, the greetings so difficult to explain, have awakened the 
doubts of criticism, and till now have not been satisfactorily 
settled. 

Semler, at the end of the last century, supposed that the 
Epistle closed at xiv. 23, which explains, he thinks, why the 
final doxology, xvi. 25-27, is found here in several manuscripts. 

^ Zdtschr. /. hktOT. Tkeol, 18G0. Comp, also tlie excellent work of E. 
Laclxeret, Reme thdologique, Juillet 1878, p. 66. 

See another solution in Meyer, Intr. to chap. xv. 
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The passage containing the salutations, xvi. 3-16, lie holds to 
have been a special leaf committed to the bearers of the letter, to 
indicate the persons wlioni they were to greet in the different 
churches through which their journey led them. Hence the 
phrase : Scdute H. N.” . . . And what more was contained in 
those two chapters was addressed to the persons saluted, and was 
intended to be transmitted to them with a copy of the letter. 

Paulas saw in chaps, xv. and xvi. a supplement intended 
solely for the leaders and the most enlightened of the members 
of the Eoman church. 

Eichhorn and a great number of theologians in his train 
have held that the whole of chap, xvi., or at least the passage 
xvi. 1-20 or 3-20 (Pmuss, Ewald, Mangold, Laurent), could 
not have been addressed to Rome by the apostle. It is 
impossible to explain these numerous greetings in a letter to 
a church where he never lived. Thus we have here a frag¬ 
ment wdiich has strayed from an Epistle addressed to some 
other church, either Corinth (Eichhorn) or Ephesus. Put 
there remained a difficulty: How had this strange leaf been 
introduced from Asia or Greece into the copies of a letter 
addressed to the church of Rome ? 

Baur boldly cut the knot. Founding on the alleged ex¬ 
ample of Marcion, he declared xv. and xvi. wholly unauthentic. 
They present,” he said, several ideas or phrases incompatible 
with the apostle’s anti-Judaistic standpoint.” One cannot help 
asking, however, how the Epistle to the Romans could have 
closed with the passage xiv. 23. A conclusion corresponding 
to the preface is absolutely indispensable. 

Schenkel {Bihdlexikow, t. v.) thinks he finds this conclusion 
in the doxology, xvi. 25-27, which he transposes (with some 
documents) to the end of xiv., and the authenticity of which 
he defends. Chap. xv. is, according to him, a letter oi recom¬ 
mendation given to Phoebe for the churches through which 
she was to pass on her way from Corinth to Ephesus, and from 
Ephesus to Rome. 

Scholten holds as authentic only the recommendation of 
Phoebe (xvi. 1, 2) and the greetings of Paul’s companions, with 
the prayer of the apostle himself (vv. 21-24). 

Lucht ^ adheres to Baur’s view, wliile modifying it a little 
' die heklen ktztm CatdUl dci Hmmrhr* 187 J, 
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The Epistle could not close with xiv. 23. Our chaps, xv. and 
xvi. must therefore contain something authentic. The true 
conclusion was so severe on the ascetic minority combated in 
xiv., that the presbyters judged it prudent to suppress it; but 
it remained in the archives, where it was found by a later 
editor, who amalgamated it by mistake with a short letter to 
the Ephesians, thus forming the two last chapters. 

Of this theory of Lucht, Hilgenfeld accepts only the un- 
authentio character of the doxology, xvi. 25-27. For his 
part, with the exception of this passage, he admits the entire 
authenticity of xv. and xvi. 

M. Eenan has given forth an ingenious hypothesis, which 
revives an idea of Grotius (p. 93). Starting from the 
numerous conclusions which these two chapters seemingly 
contain, he supposes that the apostle composed this Epistle 
from the first with a view to several churches, four at least 
The common matter, intended for all, fills the first eleven 
chapters. Then come the different conclusions, intended for 
each of the four churches. For the first, the church of Eome, 
chap. XV. ; for the second, that of Ephesus, xii.—xiv., and the 
passage, xvi. 1-20 ; for the third, that of Thessalonica, xii.-xiv., 
and the greeting, xvi. 21-24; and for the fourth, unknown, 
xii.-xiv., with the doxology, xvi. 25-27. Thus, indeed, all is 
Eaurs; and the incoherence of the two last chapters arises 
only from the amalgamation of the various conclusions.^ 

Volkmar presents a hypothesis which differs little from that 
of Scholten. The Epistle properly so called (composed of a 
didactic and hortatory part) closed at xiv. 23. Here came 
the conclusion which must be discovered among the un- 
authentic conglomerates of xv. and xvi. And Volkmar’s 
sagacity is at no loss. The three verses, xv. 33“Xvi. 2, and the 
four verses, xvi. 21-24, were the real conclusion of the Epistle. 
All the rest was added, about 120, when the exhortation of 
xiv. was carried forward by that of xv. 1-32, and when the 
passage xvi. 3-16 was added. Later still, between 150 and 
ICO, there was added the warning against heresy, xvi. 17”-20. 

Finally, Scliultz has just proposed a very complicated 
hypothesis.^ He ably maintains that all the particular pas- 

‘ Saint Paid, pp. 63-74. 

® Jalirhilclier far deutsche Theologk, 1877. 
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sages are composed by the apostle, starting in his argument 
from xvi. 17-20, passing therefrom to vv. 3-16, to vv. 21-24, 
to vv. 1, 2, and, finally, to xv. 14—33. But it is to demon¬ 
strate immediately afterwards that xvi. 17—20 can only have 
been addressed to a church instructed and founded by Paul, 
which was not the case with that of Eome. Hence he 
passes to the numerous salutations of chap, xvi., which can 
only have been addressed to a church known by the apostle, 
probably Ephesus. Thus there existed a letter of Paul to the 
Ephesians which closed with these many greetings (xvi. 3—20) 
But they could not be more than the conclusion of a fullei 
letter. Where was this letter ? In chap, xii., xiii., xiv., xv. 
1-6, and in the conclusion, xvi. 3—20, of our Epistle. This 
letter was written from Eome by the apostle during his 
captivity. A copy, left in the archives of the church, was 
joined, after the persecution of Hero, with our Epistle to the 
Eomans. Hence the form of our present text. The pro¬ 
bability attaching to this hypothesis at the first glance is so 
slight, that we can hardly suppose its author to have pro¬ 
pounded it with much assurance. 

Let us sum up our account. Opinions on chaps, xv. and 
xvi. fall into four classes :—1, All is Paul’s, and all in its right 
place (Tholuck, Meyer, Hofmann, eta). 2. All is Paul’s, l)ut 
with a mixture of elements belonging to other letters (Sender, 
Eichhorn, Eeuss, Eenan, Schultz). 3. Some passages are 
Paul’s, the rest is interpolated (Schenkel, Scholten, Lucht, 
Volkmar). 4. All is unauthentic (Baur). 

We shall have to examine all those opinions, and weigh the 
facts which have given rise to them (see on xv. and xvi.). 
Meanwhile, we may be allowed to refer to the account we 
have given of the general course of the Epistle, and to ask if 
the entire work does not produce the effect of a living and 
healthful organism, in which all the parts hold to and dovetail 
into one another, and from which no member can possibly be 
detached without arbitrary violence. 

3. The reader of a commentary is entitled to know the 
origin of the text which is about to be explained to him. 

The text from which our oldest editions and our versions 
in modern tongues have been made (since the Eefonnation) is 
that which has been preserved, with very little divergency, in 
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tlie 250 copies of Paul’s Epistles in cursive or miimscular 
writing, later conseq_iiently than the tenth century, which are 
found scattered among the different libraries of Europe. It was 
from one of these manuscripts, found at Basle, that Erasmus 
published the first edition of the Greek text; and it is his 
edition which has formed for centuries the groundwork of subse¬ 
quent editions. It is obvious that the origin of what has so 
long borne the name of the Received text is purely accidental. 

The real state of things is this. Three classes of documents 
furnish us with the text of our Epistle: the ancient mcinu- 
scTvptSj the ancient versions, and the quotations which we find 
in the works of ecclesiastical writers, 

1. Manuscripts, —These are of two kinds: those written in 
majuscular letters, and which are anterior to the tenth century; 
and those which have the cursive and minuscular writing, 
used since that date. 

The majuscules in which Paul’s Epistles have been pre¬ 
served are eleven in number:— 

Two of the fourth century: the SinaUicus and the 
Vaticanus (B); 

Two of the fifth century: the Alcxandrinus (A) and the 
Cod. of Ephrem (C); 

One of the sixth century: the Claromontanus (D); 

Three of the ninth century : the Sangermanensis (E), a simple 
copy of the preceding; the Augiensis (F); the Boernerianus (G); 

Three of the ninth to the tenth century: the Mosguensis 
(K), the Angelicus (L), and the Porfirianus (P). 

We do not mention a number of fragments in majuscular 
writing. We have already spoken of the documents in 
minuscular characters. As soon as men began to study these 
documents a little more attentively, they found three pretty 
well marked sets of texts, which appear also, though less 
prominently, in the Gospels: 1 . The Alexandrine set, repre¬ 
sented by the four oldest majuscules A B 0), and so called 
because this text was probably the form used in the churches 
of Egypt and Alexandria; 2, The Greco-Latm set, represented 
by the four manuscripts which follow in order of date 
(D E F G), so designated because it was the text circulating 
in the churches of the West, and because in the manuscripts 
which have preserved it it is accompanied with a Latin 

GODET. H JCOM. I. 
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translation; and, 3. The Byzantine set, to which belong the 
three most recent majuscules (K L P), and almost the whole 
of the minuscules; so named because it was the text which 
had fixed and, so to speak, stereotyped itself in the churches 
of the Greek empire. 

In case of variation these three sets are either found, each 
having its own separate reading, or combining two against one; 
sometimes even the ordinary representatives of one differ from 
one another and unite with those, or some of those, of another 
set. And it is not easy to decide to which of those forms of 
the text the preference should be given. 

Moreover, as the oldest majuscules go back no farther than 
the fourth century, there remains an interval of 300 years 
between them and the apostolic autograph. And the question 
arises whether, during this long interval, the text did not 
undergo alterations more or less important. Fortunately, in 
the two other classes of documents we have the means of filling 
up this considerable blank. 

2. The Versions ,—There are two translations of the New 
Testament which go back to the end of the second century, 
and by which we ascertain the state of the text at a period 
much nearer to that when the autographs wore still extant. 
These are the ancient Latin version known as the Itala, of 
which the Vulgate or version received in the Catholic Church 
is a revision, and the Syriac version, called Beschito. Not 
only do these two ancient documents agree as to the substance 
of the text, but their general agreement with the text of our 
Greek manuscripts proves on the whole the purity of the 
latter. Of these two versions, the Itala represents rather the 
Greco-Latin type, the Peschito the Byzantine type. A third 
and somewhat more recent version, the Copie (Egyptian), 
exactly reproduces the Alexandrine form. 

But we are in a position to go back even further, and to 
bridge over a good part of the interval which still divides us 
from the apostolic text. The means at our command are— 

3. The quotations from the New Testament in the wnters 
of the second eentnnj .—In 186, Irenaeus frequently quotes the 
New Testament in his great work. In particular, he reproduces 
numerous passages from our Epistle (about eighty-four verses). 
—About 160. Justin reproduces textually a long passage from 
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tlie Epistle to the Eomans (iii. 11-17).—About 140, Marcion 
published his edition of PauFs Epistles. Tertullian, in Ms 
work against this heretic, has reproduced a host of passages 
from Marcion's text, and especially from that of the Epistle to 
the Eomans. He obviously quoted them as he read them in 
Marcion's edition.^ In this continuous series of quotations 
(L. V. cc. 13 and 14), embracing about thirty-eight verses, we 
have the oldest known evidence to a considerable part of the 
text of our Epistle. Tertullian himself (190—210) has in his 
works more than a hundred quotations from this letter. 

One writer carries us back, at least for a few vei'ses, to the 
very age of the apostle. I mean Clement of Eome, who, about 
the year 96, addresses an Epistle to the Corinthians in which he 
reproduces textually (c. 35) the entire passage, Eom. i 28-32. 
The general integrity of our text is thus firmly established. 

As to variations, I do not think it possible to give an a 
'priori preference to any of the three texts mentioned above 
And in supporting the Alexandrine text as a ride, Tischendoif, 
I fear, has made one of his great mistakes. When publishing 
his seventh edition he had to a certain extent recognised the 
error of this method, which had gradually become prevalent 
since the time of Griesbach. But the discovery of the 
Sinaiticus threw him into it again more than ever. This 
fascination exercised by the old Alexandrine documents arises 
from several causes: their antiquity, the real superiority of 
their text in a multitude of cases, and, above all, the reaction 
against the groundless supremacy of the Byzantine text in the 
old Textus receptus. 

Any one who has had long experience in the exegesis of 
tlie New Testament will, I think, own three things:—1. That 
all preference given a priori to any one of the three texts is 
a prejudice; 2. That the sole external reason, having some 
probability in favour of a particular reading, is the agreement 
of a certain number of documents of opposite types; 3. That 
the only means of reaching a well-founded decision, is the pro¬ 
found study of the context. 

In conclusion, it must be said the variations are as insigni- 

^He says himsolf: ** Whatever the omissions which Marcion has contrived 
to make even in this, the most considerable of the Epistles, suppressing what he 
liked, the things which he has left are enough for me.’^— Adv, Marc. v. 13. 
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ficant as they are numerous, I know only one in the Epistle 
to the Eomans—a work so eminently dogmatic—which could 
exercise any influence on Christian doctrine, that of viii. 11. 
And the point to which it refers (to wit, whether the body is 
raised ly or o% account of the Spirit who dwells in us) is a 
subject which probably no pastor ever treated, either in his 
catechetical instruction or in his preaching. 

PRINCIPAL COMMENTATORS. 

Ancient clvarch: Origen (third century), in Latin translation. 
Chrysostom (fourth century), thirty-two homilies. Theodoret 
(fifth century). Ambrosiaster, probably the Eonmn deacon 
Hilary (third or fourth century). OEcumcnius (tenth century). 
Theophylact, bishop of Bulgaria (eleventh century). Erasmus 
(sixteenth century), Annotationes in N. T, 

After the lieformation: Calvin and Theodore Beza. Luther 
(his celebrated Preface). Melanchthon, (1522) 

and Commentarii (1532). Bucer, Pnarrationcs (153G). 
Grotius, Annotationes (1645). Oalov, BiUia illusimia (1G72). 
Bengel, Gnomon (1742). 

Modern times: Tholuck (1824, 5tli ed. 1856). Ilflck(U'fc 
(1831, 2d ed. 1839). Stuart, American theologian (1832). 
Olshausen (1835). I)e Wette (1835, 4th ed. 1847). Hodge, 
of Princeton (1835, published in French 1840). Fritzsche 
(1836). Meyer (1836, 5th ed. 1872). Oltramaro, chaps, 
i.-v. 11 (1843). Philippi (1848). Nielsen, Dane (1850). 
Umbreit (1856). Ewald, die Sendschreiben des ajmskls Patdus 
(1857). Theod. Schott (1858). Lange and Fay in the 
Bihelwerh 3d ed. 1868). Hofmann (1868). Ph. 

Schaflf, work published in English after Lange’s Commentary 
(1873). Volkmar (1875). Bonnet, le Nouveau Testament^ 
2d ed. Entires de Paid (1875). lieuss, La Bible, Ejdtm 
2 )aulinienne$ (1878). 

Here we mention in addition three remarkable monographs, 
two of them on the passage, v. 12-21. Eothe, Muer Ver- 
such einer Ausl der paid. StelUy v. 11—21 (1836), and Dietzsch, 
Adam und Ghristus (1871). The third is the work of 
Morison, of Glasgow, Critical Exposition of the Third Cktpter 
of PauHs Epistle to the Romans (1866). 
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The ancient Commentaries are well known; to attempt to 
characterize them would he superfiiioiis. I shall say a word 
on the most important of the moderns. Tkohich was the first, 
after the blighting epoch of rationalism, who reopened to the 
church the living fountains of evangelical truth which spring 
up in our Epistle. Olshausen^ continuing his friend’s work, 
expounded still more copiously the treasures of salvation by 
faith, which had been brought to light again by Tholuck. De 
Wette has traced the links of the apostle’s reasoning with 
admirable sagacity. Meyer has brought to the study of our 
Epistle all the resources of that learned and vigorous philology, 
the application of which Fritzsche had demanded in the study 
of our sacred books; to these he has added a sound exegetical 
sense and an understanding of Christian truth which makes 
his work the indisjpensaile Commentary. OUramare has a great 
wealth of exegetical materials; but he has not elaborated 
them sufficiently before composing his book. Ewald, a para¬ 
phrase in which the original spirit of the author lives again. 
Theod, Schott; his whole work turns on a preconceived and 
unfortunately false point of view. Lange; every one knows 
his characteristics, at once brilliant and arbitrary. Hofmann 
brings a mind of the most penetrating order to the analysis 
of the apostle’s thought, he does not overlook the slightest 
detail of the text; his stores of philological knowledge are 
not inferior to those of Meyer. But he too often lacks 
accuracy; he dwells complacently on exegetical discoveries 
in which it is hard to think that he himself believes, and to 
appreciate the intrinsic clearness of the style requires a fourth 
or fifth reading. Schaff happily remedies Lange’s defects, and 
completes him in an original way. VolJcmar's treatise is an 
analysis rather than an interpretation. The best part of it 
consists of criticism of the text, and of a beautiful reprint of 
the Vatican text. Bonnet^ on the basis of very thoroughgoing 
exegetical studies, has, with considerable self-denial, composed 
a simple Communtcmj for the use of laymen.^ Benss explains 
the essential idea of each passage, but his plan does not admit 
of a detailed exegesis. Morison's monograph, as it seems to 

1 We call tlie attention of non-theological readers to the interesting and 
thoroughgoing work of IL Walthcr: Paraiihrase ck VipUre am Romah}^ 
(3871), 
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me, is a unique^ specimen of learning and sound exegetical 
judgment. 


TITLE OF THE EPISTLE. 

The authentic title is certainly that which has been pre¬ 
served in its simplest form in the seven oldest Mjj., the four 
Alex., and the three Greco - Latin: JTpo? 'Pc£)fjLaiov<;, to the 
Homans. In later documents there is a gradual increase of 
epithets, till we have the title of L: Tov aryiov /cal 7ravGv(j>7]fiov 
dirocrroKov TlavXov eTncrToXi) nrph 'PcofiaLOV^; (JEpistle of the 
holy and everywhere blessed A^/ostle Paul to the Romanis). 



COMMENTARY. 


rilHE framework of the Epistle to the Eomans is, as we 
JL have seen, the same as that of the most of Paul’s other 
Epistles: 1. An epistolary preface; 2. The body of the letter ; 
3. An epistolary conclusion. 

PREFACE. 

I. 1-15. 

This introduction is intended to establish a relation between 
the apostle and his readers which does not yet exist, inas¬ 
much as he did not found the church, and had not yet visited 
it. It embraces: 1. The address j 2. A thanksgiving for the 
work of the Lord at Eome, 

FIRST PASSAGE (I. 1-7). 

The Address, 

The form of address usual among the ancients contained three 
terms : IST. to hT. greeting"' Comp. Acts xxiii. 26:"' Claudius 
Lysias unto the most excellent governor Felix greeting.” 
Such is the type we have here, but modified in execution to 
suit the particular intention of the apostle. The subject^ Faul, 
is developed in the first six verses; the regimen, to the 
Christians in Eome, in the first half of ver. 7, and the object, 
greeting, in the second. 

One is surprised at the altogether extraordinary extension 
bestowed on the development of the first term. It is very 
much the same in the Epistle to the Galatians, The fact is 

139 
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accounted for in the latter writing by the need which Paul 
felb to give the lie at once to the calumnies of his Juclaizing 
adversaries, who denied his divine call to the apostleship. 
His object in our Epistle is w'hDily di^erent. His concern 
is to justify the exceptional step ho is taking at the moment, 
in addressing a letter of instruction like that which follows, 
to a church on which he seemed to have no claim. 

In these six verses, 1-6, Paul introduces himself; first, as 
an apostle in the general sense of the word, as called directly 
by God to the task of publishing the message of salvation, vv. 
1, 2; then he indulges in an apparent digression regarding 
the olject of his message, the person of Jesus Christ, who had 
appeared as the Messiah of Israel, but was raised by His 
resurrection to the state of the Son of God, vv. 3, 4; finally, 
from the person of the Lord he returns to the apostleship, 
which he has received from this glorified Lord, and which he 
describes as a special apostleship to the Gentile world, vv, 
5, 6. 

Vv. 1, 2. Paulj a servant of Jesics Glirist} an apostle hj 
[His] call, scpamUd unto the gospel of God, which He had 
promised afore hj His prophets in the Holy Scriptures!^ —Paul 
introduces himself in this ver. 1 with the utmost solemnity; 
he puts his whole letter under the^a uthorit v of his apQ.^t!|eahip . 
‘^nd the latt er und er th at of God Himse lf. On the name Paul, 
see Tntrod. p. 26. After having thus presented his personality, 
he effaces it, as it were, immediately by the modest title of 
3 o5Xo9, servant. We need not translate this term by the word 
slave, which in our modern languages suggests a more painful 
idea than the Greek term. The latter contains the two ideas 
of property and of obligatory se7we. It may consequently be 
applied to the relation which every Christian bears to the Lord 
ri Cor. viL 22)^ If we take it here in this sense, the name 
would impIjTthe bond of equality in the faith which unites 
Paul to his brethren at Eome. Yet as this letter is not a 
simple fraternal communication, but an apostolic message 
of the highest importance, it is more natural to take the word 
sei^ant in a graver sense, the same as it certainly has in the 
address of the Epistle to the Philippians i 1; "Paul and 

^ B, Vulg. Aug. read Xfitrou imtead of imav whioh the other 

docurneiite read. 
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Timotheus, tlie servants of Jesxis Christ, to all the saints in Christ 
Jesus which are at Philippi.” The term servant, thus contrasted 
with the term saints, evidently denotes a special ministry. 
In point of fact, there are men who are called to exemplify 
the general submission which all believers owe to the Lord, 
in the form of a particular office; they are servants in the 
limited sense of the word. The Eeceived reading: of Jesus 
Christ, sets first in relief the historical person {Jesus), then 
His office of Messiah {Christ), This form was the one which 
corresponded best to the feeling of those who had first known 
Jesus personally, and afterwards discovered Him to be the 
Messiah. And so it is the usual and almost technical phrase 
which prevailed in apostolic language. But the Vat, and the 
Vulg, read: XpicrTov Jrjcrov, of Christ Jesus; first the office, 
then the person. This form seems preferable here as the less 
usual. It corresponded to the personal development of Paul, 
who had beheld the glorified Messiah before knowing that 
He was Jesus. The title servant W’as very general, embracing 
all the ministries established by Christ; the title apostle 
denotes the special ministry conferred on Paul It is the 
most elevated of all. While Christ’s other servants build up 
the church, either by extending it {evangelists) or perfecting 
it {pastors and teachers), the apostles, with the prophets 
(Christian prophets), have the task of founding it; comp. Eph. 
iv. 12. Paul was made a partaker of this supreme charge. 
And he was so, he adds, by way of call. The relation between 
the two words called and apostle is not that which would be 
indicated by the paraphrase: "" Called to le an apostle.” This 
meaning would rather have been expressed by the participle 
{K\ri6ek), In ver. 7, the corresponding phrase: called saints, 
has quite another meaning from: called to be saints (which 
would assume that they are not so). The meaning is: saints 
by way of call, which implies that they are so in reality. 
Similarly, Paul means that he is an apostle, and that he is so 
in virtue of the divine vocation which alone confers such an 
office. There is here no polemic against the Judaizers; it is 
the simple affirmation of that supreme dignity which authorizes 
him to address the church as he is now doing; comp. Eph. 
i. 1; Col. i. 1. These two ideas, apostle and call, naturally 
carry our minds back to the time of his conversion. But 
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Paul knows that his consecration to this ministry goes farther 
back still; and this is the view which is expressed in the 
following phrase: ajxopLa-iievo^;^ set apart This word, in such 
a Ci^ntext, cannot apply to any human consecration, such as 
that which he received along with Barnabas at Antioch, with 
a view to their first mission, though the same Greek term is 
used, Acts xiii. 2, Neither does it express the notion of an 
eternal election, which would have been denoted by the com¬ 
pound TTpocopcafiho^, "'destined beforehand,’’ as in the other 
cases where a decree anterior to time is meant. The expres¬ 
sion seems to me to be explained by the sentence, Gal. i. 15, 
which is closely related to this: “But when it pleased God, 
who had separated me (d(popL(ra<^ fie) from my mother's womb, 
and called me {KoXeaa^i fie) by His grace.” In this passage 
of the Galatians he comes down from the selection to the call, 
while here he ascends from the call to the selection. Let the 
reader recall what we have said, Introd. pp. 5 and 6, as to the 
providential character of all the previous circumstances oi 
Saul's life. The apostle might well recognise in that whole 
chain the signs of an original destination to the task with 
which he saw himself invested. This task is expressed in the 
words : unto the gospel of Qod, eh eva^yeXtov 06ov. If by the 
word gospel we understand, as is usually done, the contents of 
the divine message, then we must place the notion of preaching 
in the preposition ek, in order to, and paraphrase it thus: “ in 
order to proclaim the gospel” This meaning of the word 
gospel is Ixardly in keeping with the living character of 
primitive Christian language. The wmrd rather denotes in 
the New Testament the act of gospel preaching; so a few 
lines below, ver. 9, and particularly 1 Thess. i. 5, where Paul 
says: “ Our gospel came not unto you in word only, but also 
in power, and in the Holy Ghost, and in much assurance; as 
ye know what manner of men we were among you.” These 
words have no sense unless by oar gospel, Paul means, our 
preaching of the gospel. In this case the preposition for pre¬ 
serves its simple meaning. The absence of the article before the 
words go^el and God, give to the words a sort of descriptive 
sense: a message of divine origin. The genitive &eov, of God, 
here denotes the author of the message, not its subject ; for the 
subject is Christ, as is mentioned afterwards. Paul thus bears 
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within him the imspeabably elevated conviction of having 
been set apart, from the beginning of his existence, to be the 
herald of a message of grace (eS ayryiXXetv, to annoitnce good 
netas) from God to mankind. And it is as the bearer of 
this message that he addresses the church of Rome. If the 
apostle does not add to his name that of any fellow-labourer, 
as he does elsewhere, it is because he is doing this act in his 
official character as the apostle of the Gentiles, a dignity 
which he shares with no other. So it is Eph. i. 1 (in similar 
circumstances). 

But this preaching of salvation by the apostles has not 
dropped suddenly from heaven. It has been prepared or 
announced long before; this fact is the proof of its decisive 
importance in the history of humanity. This is what is 
expressed in ver. 2. 

Several commentators think that the words: wMcJi He had 
'promised afore^ had no meaning, unless the word gospel, ver. 1, 
be taken as referring to salvation itself, not as we have taker 
it, to the act of preaching. But why could not Paul say that 
the act of evangelical preaching had been announced before¬ 
hand ? “ Who hath believed our preaching V exclaims Isaiah 

(liii. 1), ^'and to whom is the arm of the Lord revealed And 
Hi. 7: How beautiful are the feet of him who bringeth good 
tidings, and who publisheth peace 1" Finally, xl. 1, 2:Comfort 
ye my people, your God will say . . . Cry unto Jerusalem, that 
her set time is accomplished.’' The apostle himself quotes 
these passages, x. 15, 16. The preaching of the gospel to 
Jews and Gentiles appears to him a solemn act marking 
a new era, the hour of universal salvation long expected; so 
he characterizes it also, Acts xvii, 30 ; Eph. iii. 5-7 ; Tit. i. 3. 
It is not wonderful that his feelings rise at the thought of 
being tlie principal instrument of a work thus predicted! He 
thereby becomes himself a predicted person, continuing as he 
does the work of the prophets by fulfilling the future they 
announced. The irpo, leforehand, added to the word promise, 
is not a pleonasm; it brings out forcibly the greatness of the 
fact announced. The pronoun airov, '' His prophets,” denotes 
the close relation which unites a prophet to God, whose 
instrument he is. The epithet holy, by which their writings 
are characterized, is related to this pronoun. Holiness is the 
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seal of their divine origin. The absence of the article before 
•ypa^ai, scriptures, lias a descriptive bearing: in scriptures 
which have this character, that they are holy ” 

Baur and his school ^ find in this mention of the prophetic 
promises a proof of the Judeo-Christian origin of the majority 
of the church, and of the desire which the apostle had to 
please it. But the Old Testament was read and known in 
the churches of the Gentiles; and the object with whicli the 
apostle refers to the long tlieocratic preparation which had 
paved the way for the proclamation of salvation, is clear 
enough without our ascribing to him any so particular inten¬ 
tion.— This mention of prophecy forms the transition to 
ver. 3, where Jesus is introduced in the first place as the 
Jewish Messiah, and then as the Son of God. 

Vv. 3, 4. Concerning Eis Son, lorn of the race of Bamd 
according to the flesh; estallished as the Son of God with power, 
according to the Spirit of holiness, ly Eis remrrcction from the 
dead: Jesus Christ our Lord.'' — The apostle first designates 
the subject of gospel preaching in a summary way: it is Jesus 
Christ viewed as the Son of God. The preposition rrepl, 
concerning, might indeed depend on the substantive evayyikeoT) 
{gospel), ver. 1, in virtue of the verbal meaning of the word ; 
but we should require in that case to take ver. 2 as a 
parenthesis, which is by no means necessary. Why not 
make this regimen dependent on the immediately preceding 
verb: which Ee had promised afore ? This promise of the 
preaching of the gospel related to Ilis Son, since it was He 
who was to be the subject of the preaching. — Here begins a 
long period, first expressing this subject in a general way, then 
analyzing it in parallel propositions, which, point by point, 
form an antithesis to one another. They are not connected 
by any of the numerous particles in which the Greek language 
abounds; their simple juxtaposition makes the contrast the 
more striking. It has been sought to explain the title Son 
of Cod merely as an official name: the tlmmxitic King by way 
of eminence, the Messiah. The passages quoted in favour of 
this meaning would suffice, if they were needed to refute it: 
John i 50, for example, where the juxtaposition of the two 
titles, Son of God and King of Israel, so far from demonstrat- 
^ Paulm, h ; JlilgewMd# Mnl SIl, eto. 
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ing them to be synonymous, refutes the view, and where the 
repetition of the verb thou art gives of itself the proof of the 
contrary; and Ps. ii. 7, where Jehovah says to the Messiah : 
“ Thou art my Son, this day have I begotten Thee/’ This last 
expression is applied to the installation of the Messiah in His 
kingly oflBce. But to leget never signifies to establish as king; 
the word denotes a communication of life. 

Some explain the title by the exceptional moral ] 7 erfcctio 7 i 
of Jesus, and the unbroken communion in which He lived 
with God. Thus the name would include nothing transcend¬ 
ing the limits of a simple human existence. But can this 
explanation account for the passage, viii. 3 : “ Cxod sending 
His own Son in the likeness of sinful flesh ” ... ? It is obvious 
from this phrase that Paul ascribes an existence to the Son 
anterior to His coming in the flesh. 

The title Son is also explained by our Lord’s miraculous 
birtL So, for exam^Dle, M. Bonnet: In consequence of His 
generation by the Holy Spirit, He is really the Son of God.” 
Such, indeed, is the meaning of the term in the message of 
the angel to Mary: “ The Holy Ghost shall come upon thee 
... wherefore that holy thing which shall be born of thee shall 
be called the Son of God.” But the passage, viii. 3, just 
quoted shows that the apostle used the name in a more 
elevated sense still, though the notion of the miraculous birth 
has obviously a very close connection with that of pre¬ 
existence. 

Several theologians of our day think that the title Son of 
God applies to Jesus only on account of His elevation to 
divine glory, as the sequel of His earthly existence. But our 
passage itself proves that, in the apostle’s view, the divine 
state which followed His resurrection is a recovered, and not 
an acqtoired state. His personal dignity as Son of God, pro¬ 
ceeded on from ver. 3, is anterior to the two phases of His 
existence, the earthly and the heavenly, which are afterwards 
described. 

The idea of Christ’s divine ^pre-eseistence is one familiar to 
St. Paul’s mind, and alone explains the meaning which he 
attached to the term Son Oj God. Comp, (besides viii. 3) 
1 Cor. viii. 6 : '"One Lord Jesus Christ, ly whom are all 
things, and we by Him ; ” Paul thus ascribes to Him the 
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double creation^ the plij'sical and the spiritual; 1 Cor. x. 4 : 

For they drank of that spiritual Rock that followed them: 
and that Bock was Christ; ” Paul thus regards Christ as the 
Divine Being who accompanied the Israelites in the desert, and 
who, from the midst of the cloud, wrought all their deliver¬ 
ances ; Phil. ii. 6 : Who, being in tlie form of God, . . . 
emptied Himself, and took xipon Him the form of a servant, 
and was made in the likeness of men/' Add 2 Cor. viii. 9 : 

Who, though He was rich, yet for your sakes became poor, 
that ye through His poverty might be rich/' The riches of 
which He stripped Himself, according to the last of these 
passages, are, according to the preceding, the form of God 
belonging to Him, His divine mode of being anterior to His 
incarnation; and the poverty to which He descended is nothing 
else than His servant form, or the human condition which He 
put on. It is through His participation in our state of 
dependence that we can he raised to His state of glory and 
sovereignty. There remains, finally, the crowning passage on 
tliis subject, Col. i. 15-17. — Son of God essentially, Christ 
passed through two phases, briefly described in the two fol¬ 
lowing propositions. The two participles with which tlujy 
both open serve as points of support to all the subsequent 
determining clauses. The fundamental antithesis is that 
between the two participles ^evoihkvov and 6pi(r9kpTO<i ; to this 
there are attached two others ; the first: of the race of David 
and Son of God; the second: according to the Jledi and 
according to the Spirit of holiness. Two phrases follow in the 
second proposition, with poxocr and through Ilis nmrrection 
from the dead, which seem to have no counterpart in the first 
But the attentive reader will have no difficulty in discovering 
the two ideas corresponding to them. They are those of 
weakness, a natural attribute of the flesh and of Urth; for His 
resurrection is to Jesus, as it were, a second birth. Let us first 
study the former proposition by itself. The word yevopmov 
may bear the meaning either of lorn or leeonu. In the second 
case, the word relates to the act of incarnation, that mysterious 
change wrought in His person when He passed from the 
divine to the human state. But the participle 
being here construed with the preposition ifc, otd of, from, it 
is simpler to take the verb in the sense of hing bmm, as in 
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Gal. iv. 4 : “hoTU of a woman” (^evofievov i/c fyvvaiKo^). The 
regimen Kara adpKa, aom'divg to the flesh, serves, as Hofmann 
says, " to restrict this affirmation to that side of His origin 
whereby He inherited human nature.” For the notion of a 
different origin was previously implied in the phrase Son of 
God. — What are we to understand here by the term flesh ? 
The word has three very distinct meanings in the Old and 
the New Testaments.^ 1. It denotes the muscular and soft 
parts of the body, in opposition both to the hard parts, the 
hones, and to the liquid parts, the Mood; so Gen. ii. 23: “ This 
is bone of my bones, and flesh of my flesh; ” and John vi. 56 ; 
" He that eateth my flesh and drinketh my blood.” 2. The 
word often denotes the entire human (or animal) hody, in 
opposition to the soul; for example, 1 Cor. xv. 39 : “There 
is one flesh of men, another flesh of beasts,” a saying in which 
the word flesh, according to the context, denotes the entire 
organism. In this second sense the part is simply taken for 
the whole. 3. By the same sort of figure, only still more 
extended, the word flesh sometimes denotes the whole of man, 
body and soul, in opposition to God the Creator and His 
omnipotence. So Ps. Ixv. 2 : “ Unto Thee shall all flesh 
(every creature) come;” Horn. iii. 20: “No flesh (no man) 
shall be justified in His sight.” The first of these three 
meanings is inapplicable in our passage, for it would imply 
that Jesus received from His ancestor David only the fleshy 
parts of His body, not the bones and blood ! The second is 
no less so; for it would follow from it that Jesus inherited 
from David only His bodily life, and not the psychical, the 
higher powers of human life, feeling, understanding, and will. 
This opinion is incompatible with the affirmation of the full 
humanity of Jesus, as we find in the writings of Paul (comp. 
V. 15 ; 1 Tim. ii. 5) and o. John. For the latter, as well 
as Paul, ascribes to Jesus a human soul, a human spirit; 
comp. xii. 27 : “My soul is troubled ;” xi. 33 : “He groaned 
in His spirit.” There remains, therefore, only the third 
meaning, which suits the passage perfectly. As a himnan 
creature, Jesus derives His origin from David. All that is 
human in Him, spirit, soul, and loiy (1 Thess. v. 23), so far 

^ Comp. 'Wendt’s remarkable dissertation : Die Begriffe Fkiseh unci Oeist tm 
lihliBchen Sprachgebrauch (IS-S), 
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as tliese elements are hereditary in mankind in general, this 
whole part of His being is marked by the Davidic, and con¬ 
sequently Jewish character. This royal and national seal is 
impressed not only on His physical nature and temperament, 
but also on His moral tendencies and aspirations; and this 
hereditary life could alone form the basis of His Messianic 
calling, without, however, obliging us to forget that in the 
Jew there is always the man, under the national, the human 
element. This meaning which we give to the word flesh is 
absolutely the same as that in the passage of John which 
forms, as it were, the text of his Gospel: The Word was 
made flesh {arap^ iyevero),’" John i. 1 4. 

Relation of this saying to the miracidous hirth. —In ex])rcssing 
himself as he does here, does JSt Paul think of Jesus’ Davidic 
descent through Joseph or through Mary ? In the former case 
the miraculous birth wmuld be excluded (Meyer and lieuss). 
But would this supposition be consistent, on the one hand, with 
the idea which the apostle forms of Jesus’ ahsohite holiness; on 
the other, with his doctrine of the transmission of sin to the 
whole human race ? He says of Jesus, viii. 3 : Sent in the 
likeness of sinful flesh; ” 2 Cor. v. 21: He who knew no sin ; ” 
he ascribes to Him the part of an ajopiatory victim {}Xa(frf}piov), 
which excludes the barest idea of a minimum of sin. And yet, 
according to him, all Adam’s descendants participate in the 
heritage of sin (v. 12,19, iii. 9). How reconcile these propo¬ 
sitions, if his view is that Jesus descends from David and from 
Adam absolutely in the same sense as the other descendants of 
Adam or David ? Paul thus necessarily held the rniractilous 
birth ; ^ and that so much the more, as the fact is conspicuously 
related in the Gospel of Luke, his companion in work, A con¬ 
tradiction between these two fellow-labourers on this point is 
inadmissible. It is therefore through the intervention of Mary, 
and of Mary alone, that Jesus, according to Paul’s view, 
descended from David. And such is also the meaning of the 
genealogy of Jesus in Luke’s Gospel (iii. 23).^ Thus there is 
nothing to prevent us from placing the heginning of the opera¬ 
tion of the Holy Spirit on the person of Jesus (to which ilie 
words : aeeording to the of holiness^ ver. 4, refer) at His 

very Urth, 

Yet this mode of hereditary existence does not exhaust His 

^ See this proof beiiutifully developed in Goss: ChrkU Permn uml IFerk, 2d 
n 1. t IL p. 210 6t seq. 

* See the e?cplanation of the passage in my Oommeniary, 
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whole being. The title Son of God, placed foremost, contains 
a wealth which transcends the contents of this first assertion, 
rer. 3, and becomes the subject of the second proposition, 
vex, 4. Many are the interpretations given of the participle 
opLo-dhro^. The verb opi^eiv (from opo?, loundary) signifies : 
to draio a limit, to separate a domain from all that surrounds 
it, to distinguish a person or a thing. The marking off may 
be only in thought; the verb then signifies: to destine to, 
decree, decide. So Luke xxii 22, and perhaps Acts x. 42 and 
xvii. 31. Or the limitation may be traced in words; the 
verb then signifies : to declare. Or, finally, it may be mani¬ 
fested in an external act, a fact obvious to the senses, which 
leads to the meaning: to irostall, establish, or demonstrate by a 
sign. The first meaning : to destine to, has been here attempted 
by Hofmann. But this sense is incompatible with the 
regimen : by the resurrection, and it would certainly have 
been expressed by the word Trpoopcadhro^ destined beforehand 
(comp. viii. 29, 30 ; 1 Pet. i. 20), it being impossible that the 
divine decree relative to the glorification of Jesus should be 
posterior to His mission to the world. Founding on the 
second meaning, many (Osterv., Oltram.) translate: declared 
to be the Son of God.’^ But the notion of declaration, and 
even the stronger one of demonstration, are insufficient in the 
context. For the resurrection of Jesus not only manifested 
or demonstrated what He was; it wrought a real transforma¬ 
tion in His mode of being. Jesus required to pass from His 
state as son of David to that of Son of God, if He was to 
accomplish the work described in ver. 5, and which the 
apostle has in view, that of the calling of the Gentiles. And 
it was His resurrection which introduced Him into this new 
state. The only meaning, therefore, which suits the context 
is the third, that of establishing. Peter says similarly, Acts 
ii. 36 : God hath made (eTrowyae) that same Jesus, whom ye 
have crucified, both Lord and Christ.” Hofmann has disputed 
the xxse of the verb opl^etv in this sense. But Meyer, with 
good ground, adduces the following saying of a poet: ere ©eov 
&pL<T€ Salpoyv, “ destiny made thee God.” Hot that the apostle 
means, as Pfieiderer would have it, that Jesus became the Son 
of God by His resurrection. He was restored, and restored 
wholly,—that is to say, with His human nature,—to the position 
GODBT. I llOM. I. 
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of Son of God wliicli He liad renounced on becoming incarnate. 
The thought of Paul is identical with that of the prayer of 
Jesus on the eve of His death, as we have it in John’s Gospel 
(xvii. 5): Father, glorify Thou me with the glory which I 
had with Thee before the world was.” Jesus always was the 
Son; at His baptism, through the manifestation of the Father, 
He recovered His consciousness of Sonship. At His resurrec¬ 
tion He was re-established, and that as man, in His state of 
Sonship. The antithesis of the two terms, lorn and estallished, 
so finely chosen, seems thus perfectly correct. 

Three regimens serve to determine the participle estalUslied, 
The first indicates the manner: iv hwdfiei, with 'power; the 
second, the moral cause: Kara rrveviia dyccoo-vvTjqj according 
to the spirit of holiness; the third, the efficient cause: ef 
avacrrdcreco^ veKp&v, by His resurrection from the dead. With 
power, signifies : in a striking, triumphant manner. Some have 
thought to take this regimen as descriptive of the substantive 
of God ; '' the Son of God in the glory of His power,” in 
opposition to the weakness of His earthly state. But the 
antithesis of the two propositions is that between the Son of 
God and the son of David, and not that between the Son of 
God in power and the Son of God in weakness. The regimen: 
with power, refers therefore to the participle established : estab¬ 
lished by an act in which the power of God is strikingly 
manifested (the resurrection, wrought by the glory of the 
Father, Eom. vi, 4). The second regimen : according to the spirit 
of holiness, has been explained in a multitude of ways. Some 
have regarded it as indicating the divine nature of Jesus in 
contrast to His humanity, the spirit of holiness being thus the 
second person of the Trinity; so Melanchthon and Bengel 
But, in this case, what term would be loft to indicate the 
third ? The second divine person is designated by the names 
Son or Word, not Spirit. According to Theodoret, what is 
meant is the miraculous power which Jesus possessed on the 
earth; but how are we to explain the complement of holimss ! 
and what relation is there between the virtue of working 
miracles, possessed by so many prophets, and the installation 
of Jesus in His place as Son of God ? Luther understood by 
it the effusion of the Holy Spirit on the church, effected by 
Christ glorified. Then it would he necessary to translate j 
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demonstrated to be the Son of God by the spirit of holiness, 
whom He poured out/' But this meaning does not suit the 
third regimen, whereby the resurrection is indicated as the 
means of the opc^eiv, not Pentecost. Ho doubt one might, in 
this case, translate: since the resurrection.” But Pentecost 
did not begin from that time. Meyer and others regard the 
spirit of holiness as meaning, in opposition to the flesh: the 
inner man in Jesus, the spirit as an element of His human 
nature, in opposition to the outer man, the body. But, as we 
have seen, the human nature, body and soul, was already 
embraced completely in the word flesh, ver. 3. How, then, 
could the spirit, taken as an element of human nature, be 
contrasted with this nature itself ? Is, then, the meaning of 
the words so difficult to apprehend ? The term spirit (or 
breath) of holiness shows clearly enough that the matter here 
in question is the action displayed on Christ by the Holy 
Spirit during His earthly existence. In proportion as Jesus 
was open to this influence. His whole human nature received 
the seal of consecration to the service of God—that is to say, 
of holiness. Such is the moral fact indicated Heb. ix. 14 : 

Who through the eternal Spirit offered Himself without spot 
to God.” The result of this penetration of His entire being 
by the breath of the Holy Spirit was this: at the time of His 
death there could be fully realized in Him the law expressed 
by the Psalmist: Thou wilt not suffer Thy Holy One to see 
corruption” (Ps. xvi. 10). Perfect holiness excludes physical 
dissolution. The necessary corollary of such a life and state 
was therefore the resurrection. This is the relation expressed 
by the preposition Kara, according to, agreeally to. He was 
established as the Son of God in a striking manner by His 
resurrection from the dead, agreeably to the spirit of holiness, 
which had reigned in Him and in His very body. In the 
passage, viii. 11, the apostle applies the same law to the 
resurrection of believers, when he says “that their bodies 
shall rise again, in virtue of the Holy Spirit who dwells in 
them.” Paul is not therefore seeking, as has been thought, to 
establish a contrast between inward {grvevfjLa, spirit) and out¬ 
ward (crdp^, flesh), nor between divine (the Holy Sfirit) and 
human (the flesh), in the person of Jesus, which would be a 
needless digression in the context. What he contrasts is, on 
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the one hand, the naturally Jewish and Davidic form of His 
earthly appearance ; and, on the other, the higher form of being 
on which He entered at the close of this Jewish phase of His 
existence, in virtue of the principle of holy consecration which 
had marked all His activity here below. For this new form 
of existence is the condition on which alone He could accom¬ 
plish the work described in the verse immediately 1‘ollowing. 
The thought of the apostle does not diverge for an instant, 
blit goes straight to its aim.—The third regimen literally 
signifies: hj a resurrection from the dead {e^ avaardam^i 
P€fcpd)v). He entered upon His human life by a simple lirth ; 
but in this state as a son of David He let the spirit of holiness 
reign over Him. And therefore He was admitted by a rmtr- 
rection into the glorious life of Sonship. The preposition ef, 
out of may here signify either since or in conseqiience of The 
first meaning is now almost abandoned, and undoubtedly with 
reason; for the idea of a simple succession in time does not 
suit the gravity of the thought Paul wishes to describe the 
immense transformation which the facts of His death and 
resurrection produced in the person of Jesus. He has left in 
the tomb His particular relation to the Jewish nation and the 
family of David, and has appeared through His resurrection 
freed from those wrappings which Ho had humbly worn 
during His earthly life; comp, the remarkable expression: 
minister of the circumcision, xv. 8. Thus it is that, in virtue 
of His resurrection and as the Son of God, He was able 
henceforth to enter into connection with all mankind, which 
He could not do so long as He was acting only as the son of 
David; comp. Matt. xv. 24: am not sent but unto the 

lost sheep of the house of Israel.” The absence of the article 
before the word resu^rrection and before the plural dead is 
somewhat strange, and must be explained in the way indicated 
by Hofmann: By an event such as that which takes place 
when the dead rise again.” There needed a deatli and resur¬ 
rection, if He was to pass from the state of son of David to 
that of Son and Christ of humanity. It is therefore on the 
diameter of the event that the apostle insists, rather than on 
the fact itself. 

Before passing to the subject of the calling of the Gentiles, 
which is the direct conseq^uence of this transformation in the 
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person of tlie Messiali wrouglit by tlie resurrection, Paul sums 
up in three terms the analysis of His person which he has 
just given: Jesus; this name denotes the historical person, 
the common subject of those different forms of existence; tlie 
title Christ or Messiah, which sums up ver. 3 (Son of David), 
and that of Lord ,—that is to say, the representative of the 
divine sovereignty,—which follows from His elevation to the 
position of Son (ver. 4). On the title of Lord, see 1 Cor. 
viii. 6 ; Phil. ii. 9-11. When he says our, Paul thinks 
of all those who by faith have accepted the sovereignty of 
J esus. 

The intention of the passage, vv. 3, 4, has been strangely 
misunderstood. Some say: it is a summary of the gospel 
doctrine which the apostle means to expound in this treatise. 
But a summary is not stated in an address. The true sum¬ 
mary of the Epistle, besides, is found i. 17. Einally, christo- 
lorjiccd doctrine is precisely one of the heads, the absence of 
which is remarkable in our Epistle. Gess says : '' One must 
suppose that the apostle was concerned to sum up in this 
introduction the most elevated sentiments which filled his 
heart regarding the Mediator of salvation.'’ But why put 
these reflections on the person of Christ in the address, and 
between what Paul says of his apostleship in general (vv. 1, 
2), and what he afterwards adds regarding his apostleship to 
the Gentiles in particular (vv. 5, 6) ? Hofmann thinks that 
Paul, in referring to the relation between Jesus and the old 
covenant, wishes to indicate all that God gives us new in 
Christ. But this observation would suit any other place 
rather than the address. The most singular explanation is 
Mangold's: Judeo-Christian church like that of Eome 

might be astonished at Paul's addressing it as if it had been 
of Gentile origin; and the apostle has endeavoured to weaken 
this impression by reminding it (ver. 2) that his apostleship 
had been predicted in tlie Old Testament, and (ver. 3) that 
the object of his preaching is above all the Messiah, the Son 
of David.” So artificial an explanation refutes itself. The 
apostle started (vv. 1, 2) from the idea of his apostleship, but 
in order to come to that of his apostleship to the Gentiles, 
which alone serves to explain the step he is now taking in 
writing to the Christians of Eome (vv. 6, 6). To pass from 
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the first of these ideas to the second, he rises to the author of 
his apostleship, and describes Him as the Jewish Messiah, 
called to gather together the lost sheep of the house of Israel 
(ver. 5); then as the Son of God raised from the dead, able to 
put Himself henceforth in direct communication with the 
Gentiles through an apostolate instituted on their behalf 
(ver. 4). In reality, to accomplish this wholly new work, 
Jesus required to be set free from the form of Jewish nation¬ 
ality and the bond of theocratic obligations. He must be 
placed in one uniform relation to the whole race. This was 
the effect of the transformation wrought in His person by His 
death and resurrection. Thus there is no difficulty in under¬ 
standing the transition from ver. 4 to ver. 5. 

Yv. 5, 6 : By whom we have received grace and apostleship, 
for the obedience of faith among all the Gentiles, for the glory of 
His name: among whom are ye also the called of Jesus Christf 
The words hC ov, by whom, exactly express the transition 
which we have just indicated. It is from His heavenly glory 
and from His state as Son of God that Christ has founded the 
new apostolate, and called him whom He has invested with it 
(comp. Gal. i. 1).—The plural iXaBofaev, we have received, is 
explained by some: I and the other apostles ; by Hofmann: I 
and my apostolical assistants (Barnabas, Silas, Timothy, etc.). 
But the first meaning is inadmissible, because the matter in 
question here is exclusively the apostleship to the Gentiles ; and 
the second is equally so, because Paul, speaking here in his 
official character, can associate no one with him in the dignity 
which the Lord has conferred on him personally. What we 
have here is therefore the plural of category, which the Greeks 
readily use when they wish to put the person out of view, and 
to present only the principle which he represents, or the work 
with which he is charged. The words : airoorroXrjv, 

grace and apostleship, are regarded by some (Chrys., Pliilippi) 
as equivalent to: the grace of apostleship. But if this had 
been Pauls meaning, it would have been easy for him to 
express it so. Hofmann applies the two terms to the ministry 
of the apostle, as presenting it, the former, in connection with 
his own person—it is a grace conferred on him; the latter, in 
its relation to otliers—it is his mission to them. But if the 
term grace be referred to Paul’s person, it seems to us much 
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simpler to apply it to the gift of salvation which was besto^ved 
on himself; the second term, a;postlesTii;p, comes thus quite 
naturally to designate his mission for the salvation of the 
world. We have seen (Introd. p. 20) how these two gifts^ 
personal salvation and apostleship, were, in Paul’s case, one 
and the same event. The object of Christ in according him 
grace and calling him to the apostleship, was to spread the 
oiedience faith. It is impossible to understand by tins 
oledience the holiness produced by faith. For, before speaking 
of the effects of faith, faith must exist; and the matter in 
question is precisely the calling of the apostle destined to lay 
the foundation of it. Meyer’s meaning is still more inad¬ 
missible, submission to the faith. In that case, we should 
require to give to the term faith the meaning of: Christian 
truth (objectively speaking), a meaning the word never has in 
the Hew Testament, as Meyer acknowledges. So he under¬ 
stands obedience to the inward sentiment of faith! This is a 
form of speech of which it would be still more difficult to find 
examples. The only possible meaning is: the obedience 
which consists of faith itself. By faith man performs an act of 
obedience to the divine manifestation which demands of him 
submission and co-operation. The refusal of faith is there¬ 
fore called, X. 3, a disobedience {pv^ vrreTd^yrjaav). The reg i g^n 
following: among all the Gentiles, might be connected withtEe 
word apostleship, hut it is simpler to connect it directly with 
the preceding regimen, the obedience of faith: '' an obedience 
to be realized among all Gentiles.” The term e6vr), which we 
translate by Gentiles, has been taken here by almost all critics 
who hold the Jewish origin of the Christians of Pome, in a 
wider acceptation. They give it the general meaning of 
nations, in order to include under it the Jews, who are also 
a nation, and consequently the Christians of Eome. This 
interpretation has been defended chiefly by Etickert and Baur. 
But it is easy to see that it is invented 'to serve an a priori 
thesis. The word Wv't) undoubtedly signifies strictly: natiom. 
But it has taken, like the word gojim in the Old Testament 
(Gen. xii. 3; Isa. xlii. 6, etc.), a definite, restricted, and 
quasi-technical sense: the nations, in opposition to the chosen 
people (o Xao9, the people). This signification occurs from 
beginning to end of the Hew Testament (Acts ix. 15, xi. 1,18, 
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xxviii. 28; Gal. i. 16, ii. 7-9, iii. 14; Epli. ii. 11, iii. 6).’ 

It is applied in the most uniform manner in our Epistle 
(ii. 14, 15, iii. 29, xi. 13, xv. 9, 11). Besides, the context 
imperatively demands this limited sense. Paul has just been 
explaining the institution of a special apostleship to the 
Gentiles, by a transformation in the Lord’s mode of existence; 
the -whole demonstration would be useless if his aim were to 
prove that the believers of Eome, though Judeo-Christians, 
belong also to the domain of his mission. Mangold feels the 
difficulty; for, in order to remain faithful to Baur’s view as 
to the composition of the Eoman church, without falling into 
his false interpretation of the word Wvt], he tries to take it in 
a purely geographical sense. He thinks that by the nations^ 
Paul means to contrast the inhabitants of the world in general, 
whether Jews or Gentiles, with the Jews strictly so called 
dwelling in Palestine, The apostle means to say : " The church 
of Rome, though composed of Judeo-Christians, belongs geo- 
graphically to the world of the Gentiles, and consequently 
comes within my domain as the apostle of the Gentiles.” But 
what in this case becomes of the partition of domains marked 
out in Gal. ii. 1 It must signify that Peter reserved for him¬ 
self to preach in Palestine, and Paul o%it of Palestine! Who 
can give this meaning to the famous passage, Gal. ii. ? Be¬ 
sides, as Beyschlag well says, this partition between the 
apostles rested on a difference of giftSy which had nothing to 
do with geography, and evidently referred to the religious and 
moral character of those two great divisions of mankind, Jews 
and Gentiles. It must therefore be allowed that the words: 
among all nations^ refer to Gentiles, and to Gentiles as such. 
Baur has sought to turn the word all to account in favour of 
his interpretation; but Paul uses it precisely to introduce 
what he is going to say, ver. 6, that the Romans, though so 
remote, yet formed part of his domain, since it embraces all 
Gentiles without exception. It matters little, therefore, that they 
are still personally unknown to him, he is their apostle never¬ 
theless.—The third regimen: virep rod ovofjbarosy for, in lehalf 
ox for the glory of His namCy depends on the whole verse from 
the verb we ham received. Paul does not forget that this is 
the highest end of his apostleship: to exalt the glory of that 

^ I mention only some thoroughly characteristic passages. 
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name by extending the sphere of liis action, and increasing 
the number of those who invoke it as the name of their Lord, 
The words sound like an echo of the message of Jesus to Paul 
by Ananias: “ He is a chosen vessel to carry my name to the 
Gentiles;'' comp, 3 John 7. By this word Paul reveals to 
us at once the aim of his mission, and the inward motive of 
all his work. And what a work was that 1 As Christ in His 
own person broke the external covering of Israelitish form, so 
He purposed to break the national wrapping within wliich the 
kingdom of God had till then been enclosed; and to spread 
the glory of His name to the very ends of the earth, He 
called Paul. 

Ver. 6 may be construed in two ways: either the kX'rjTol 
’I. X. may be taken as a predicate : '' in the midst of whom 
(Gentiles) ye are the called of Jesns Christl' or the last words 
may be taken in apposition to the subject: '' of the number 
of whom ye are, ye who are called of Je$%is Christ" The 
former construction does not give a simple meaning; for the 
verb ye are has then two predicates which conflict with one 
another: “ ye are in the midst of them,” and: ye are the 
called of Jesus Christ.” Besides, is it necessary to inform 
the Christians of Pome that they live in the midst of the 
Gentiles, and that they are called by Jesus Christ ? Add the 
Kat, also, which would signify : like all the other Christians in 
the world, and you have an addition wholly superfluous, and, 
besides, far from clear. What has led commentators like De 
Wette, Meyer, etc,, to hold this first construction is, that it 
seemed to them useless to make Paul say: “ ye are among, 
or ye are of the number of the Gentiles.” But, on the con¬ 
trary, this idea is very essential. It is the minor premiss of 
the syllogism within which Paul, so to speak, encloses the 
Homans. ^ The major: Christ h as made me the Apostle of the 
G entile s ;^the minor: ye are of the number of the Gentiles; 
conclusipn: therefore, in virtue of the authority of that Christ 
who has called you as He has called me, ye are the sheep of 
my fold. The icaL, also, from this point of view is easily 
explained: of the number of whom (Gentiles) ye also are, 
ye Eomans, falling consequently like the other Gentiles called 
by me personally to my apostolical domain.” The title KKrqroi 
*1. X, called of Jesus Christ, corresponds to the title which 
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Paul gave himself, ver. 1: /cXrjro^ uttocttoXo^;, an apostle hy 
calling^ They are bound to hear him in virtue of the same 
authority under which he writes to them, that of Jesus Christ. 
The complement: called of Jesus Christ may be taken as a 
genitive of possession : '^called ones helonging to Jesus Christ/’ 
But it is better to regard it as a genitive of cause : “ called ones, 
whose calling corties from Jesus Christ.” For the important 
thing in the context is not the commonplace idea that they 
belong to the Lord; it is the notion of the act by which the 
Lord Himself acted on them to make them believers, as on 
Paul to make him their apostle. The idea (of God 

or Christ), a cco rding to Paul’s usage, includes two thoughts, 
an outward solicitation by preaching, '^and an inward and 
simultaneous drawing by the Holy Spirit It need not be 
said that neither the one nor the other of these influences is 
irresistible, nor that the adhesion of faith remains an act of 
freedom. This adhesion is here implied in the fact that the 
Eomans are members of the church and readers of these 
lines. 

If we needed a confirmation of the Gentile origin of the 
majority of this church, it would be found in overwhelming 
force in vv. 6 and 6, especially when taken in connection 
with ver. 4; and really it needs far more than common 
audacity to attempt to get out of them the opposite idea, and 
to paraphrase them, as Volkmar does, in the following way: 

I seem to you no doubt to be only the apostle of the 
Hellenes; but, nevertheless, I am called by Jesus Christ to 
preach the gospel to all nations, even to the non-Hellenes 
such as you, believers of Jewish origin 1 ” 

We come now to the second and third parts of the address, 
the indication of the readers and the expression of the writer’s 
prayer. 

Ver. 7. To all the well-leloved of God who are at I{o7nc} 
saints hy way of call: G^^ace to yo%o and peace from God our 
Fatherj and the Lord Jesus Ghristr —The dative : to all those, 
might be dependent on a verb understood: I write, or I 
address myself; but it is simpler to connect it with the veih 
implied in the statement of the prayer which immediately 
follows: “ To you all may there he given!' The adjective all 
^ The words «v are wanting in G g- 
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would be quite superfluous here if Paul had not the intention of 
widening the circle of persons spoken of in ver. 6 as being of 
the nuwher of the Gentiles, Paul certainlj has no doubt that 
there are also among the Christians of Pome some brethren of 
Jewish origin, and by his to all he now embraces them in the 
circle of those to whom he addresses his letter. We need 
not separate the two datives: to all those v)ho are at Borne and 
to the well-leloved of God, as if they were two different regi¬ 
mens ; the dative : well-leloved of God, is taken substantively: 
to all the well-leloved of God who are at Borne, The words 
denote the entire number of Roman believers . ^J^Ka-^nd 
G entiles. All men are in a sense loved of God (john iii. 16); 
buT apart from faith, this love of God can only be that of 
compassion. It becomes an intimate love, like that of father 
and child, only through the reconciliation granted to faith. 
Here is the first bond between the apostle and his readers: 
the common love of which they are the objects. This 
bond is strengthened by another: the internal work which 
has flowed from it, consecration to God, holiness: KXrjrot^ 
djLOL 9 , saints ly way of call. We need not translate either: 
called to le saints, which would imply that holiness is in 
their case no more as yet than a destination, or called and 
holy (Ostervald), which would give to the notion of calling 
too independent a force. Paul means that they are really 
saints, and that if they possess this title of nobility before 
God, it is because Christ has honoured them with His call, 
by drawing some from the defilements of paganism, and 
raising others from the external consecration of God’s ancient 
people to the spiritual consecration of the new. Under the 
old covenant, consecration to God was hereditary, and attached 
to the external rite of circumcision. Under the new economy, 
consecration is that of the will first of all, and so of the entire 
life. It passes from within outwards, and not from without 
inwards; it is real holiness. The words iv at Borne, 

are omitted in the Greek text of the Cod. de Brnmer. (G), as 
well as in the Latin translation accompanying it (g). This 
nuLdit be regarded as an accidental omission, if it were not 
repeated in ver. 15. Eiickert and Eenan think that it arises 
from manuscripts intended for other churches, and in which, 
accordingly, the indication of the readers had been left blank 
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But in this case would it not occur in a larger number of 
documents ? Meyer supposes that some church or other, 
having the letter copied for its own special use, had inten¬ 
tionally suppressed the words. But it needs to be explained 
why the same thing did not take place with other Epistles. 
Perhaps the cause of the omission in this case was the con¬ 
trast between the general character of the contents of the letter 
and the local destination indicated in the suppressed words, 
the second fact appearing contradictory to the first (see ver. 15). 

Why do es the apostle not salute this commu nity of 
bd mvers, as he does those of Thessalonica, Galatia, ancl 
Corinth, with the name of chiorcli? The different Christian 
groups which existed at Eome, and several of which are men¬ 
tioned in chap, xvi., were perhaps not yet connected with one 
another by a common presbyterial organization. 

The end of ver. 7 contains the development of the third part 
of the address, the prayer, Eor the usual term ')(atp6tp, joy 
and prosperity, Paul substitutes the blessings which form the 
Christian’s wealth and happiness. Grace, xdpL^, denotes the 
love of God manifested in the form of pardon towards sinful 
man; peace, elprjvy, the feeling of profound calm or inward 
quiet which is communicated to the heart by the possession 
of reconciliation. It may seem that the title: well-lelored of 
God, given above, included these gifts; but the Christian 
possesses nothing which does not require to be ever received 
anew, and daily increased by new acts of faith and prayer. 
The Apocalypse says that salvation flows from the throne 
of God and of the Lamb; ” it is from God and from Jesus 
Christ that Paul likewise derives the two blessings which he 
wishes for the believers of Home; from God as Father, and 
from Jesus Christ as Lord or Head of the church. We need 
not explain these two regimens as if they meant from God 
through Christ.” The two substantives depend on a common 
preposition: on the part of The apostle therefore has in view 
not a source and a channel, but two sources. The love of God 
and the love of Christ are two distinct loves; the one is a 
father’s, the other a brother’s. Christ loves with His own 
love, Rom. v. 15. Comp. John v. 21 (those whom Ee will) 
and 26 (Ee hath life in Eimself), Erasmus was unhappy in 
hiking the words: Jesus Christ our Lord, as a second comple> 
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ment to tlie word Father: our Patlier and that of Jesus ChristJ' 
But in this case the complement Jestcs Christ would have 
required to be placed first, and the notion of God’s fatherhood 
in relation to Christ would be without purpose in the context. 
The conviction of Christ’s divine natme can alone explain 
this construction, according to which His person and that of 
the Father are made alike dependent on one and the same 
proposition. 

It is impossible not to admire the prudence and delicacy 
which St. Paul shows in the discharge of his task towards 
this church. To justify his procedure, he goes back on his* 
apostleship; to justify his apostleship to them, Gentiles, 
he goes back to the transformation which the resurrection 
wrought in Christ’s person, when from being Jewish Messiah 
it made Him Lord in the absolute sense of the word. Like 
a true pastor, instead of lording it over the conscience of his 
flock, he seeks to associate it with his own. 

SECOND PASSAGE (1. 8~15). 

The Interest long tahen ly the Apostle in the Christians of Home, 

The address had drawn a sort of official bond between the 
apostle and the church. But Paul feels the need of converting 
it into a heart relation; and to this end the following piece is 
devoted. The apostle here assures his readers of the profound 
interest which he has long felt in them, though he has not 
yet been able to show it by visiting them. He begins, as 
usual, by thanking God for the work already wrought in them, 
ver. 8; then he expresses his lively and long cherished desire 
to labour for its growth, either in the way of strengthening 
themselves spiritually, yy. 9-i 2, or jn the way of increasing 
the number of believers in the city of Home, vv. 13—1^. 

Ver. 8. ''First, I thanh my God through Jesus Christ for^ 
you all, that your faith is spohen of throughout the whole worldl 
—The apostle knows that there is no more genuine proof of 
sincere affection than intercession; hence he puts his prayer 
for them first The word irp&rov, in the first place (especially 

1 The T. B. read$ vmp, with E G L P and the Mnn. Titpi is found in 
A B C D K and 10 Mnn. 
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with the particle /^ez/), leads us to expect a secondly (eireiTa 
he). As this word does not occur in the sequel, some have 
thought it necessary to give to 'irp&rov the meaning of above 
alL This is unnecessary. The second idea the apostle had 
in view is really found in ver. 10, in the prayer which he 
offers to God that he may he allowed soon to go to Eome. 
This prayer is the natural supplement of the thanksgiving. 
Only the construction has led the apostle not to express it in 
the strictly logical form: in the second place, —In the words 
my Godl' he sums up all his personal experiences of God’s 
fatherly help, in the various circumstances of his life, and 
particularly in those of his apostleship. Herein there is a 
particular revelation which every hehever receives for himself 
alone, and which he sums up when he calls God his God; 
comp, the phrase God of Abraham^ of Isaac, and of Jacob, 
and more especially the words Gen. xxviii. 20, 21. Paul’s 
thanksgiving is presented through the mediation of Jesics 
Christ; he conveys it through Christ as head of the church, 
and more immediately his own. Meyer thinks that Christ is 
rather mentioned here as the author of the work for which 
Paul gives thanks; but this is not the natural meaning of the 
phrase: I thank through; comp, besides, viii. 34. The pro¬ 
pagation of the gospel at Eome appears to Paul a service 
rendered to him personally, as apostle of the Gentiles.—The 
phrase: on account of you all, seems a little exaggerated, since 
he does not know them all personally. But would there be 
a human being at Eome gained for Christ, known or unknown, 
whose faith was not a subject of joy to Paul 1 The preposition 
virkp, in behalf of, which is found in the T. E. (with the latest 
Mjj.), would express more affection than rrepi, about; but the 
latter is more simple, and occurs in some Mjj. of the three 
families. What increases Paul’s joy is, that not only do they 
believe themselves, but their faith, the report of which is spread 
everywhere, opens a way for the gospel to other countries; 
comp, a similar passage addressed to the Thessalonians (1 Thess. 
i. 8). The ore, because, serves to bring into relief a special 
feature in the cause of joy already indicated; comp. 1 Cor. 
i 5 (the OTL in its relation to ver. 4). The phrase: through¬ 
out the whole world, is hyperbolical; it alludes to the position 
of Eome as the capital of the world; comp. Col i. 6. 
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Vv. 9, 10. For God is my witness, whom I serve with my 
spirit in the gospel of Eis Son, how without ceasing I make 
mention of you, making reguest in all w>y prayers, if ly any 
means now at length I might ham a prosperous journey by the 
will of God to come unto you ''—-This thanksgiving of the 
apostle was an inward action of which none but God could 
have knowledge; and as the words, ver. 8, might seem charge- 
able with exaggeration, he appeals to the one witness of his 
inner life. Paul thinks of those times of intimate intercourse 
which he has daily with his God in the exercise of his 
ministry; for it is at His feet, as it were, that he discharges 
this task. He says: in my ^irit, that is to say, in the most 
intimate part of his being, where is the organ by which his 
soul communicates with the divine world. The ^irit is 
therefore here one of the elements of his human nature 
(1 Thess. V. 23); only it is evidently thought of as penetrated 
with the Divine Spirit. When Paul says: in the gospel of His 
Son, it is clear that he is not thinking of the matter, but of the 
act of evangelical preaching. This is for him a continual act 
of worship which he performs only on his knees. The words: 
of Eis Son, bring out the supreme gravity of the act. How, 
in fact, can one take part in a work which concerns the Son, 
otherwise than in concert with God Himself 1 The (w? need 
be translated neither by that (the fact), which expresses too 
little, nor by how much (the degree), which is too strong, but 
by how. The word refers to the mode of this inward worship, 
as it is developed in what follows. The expression : without 
ceasing, explains the: I give thanks for you allf which had 
preceded (ver. 8). Hence the for at the beginning of the 
verse. 

Ver. 10. With the thanksgiving there is connected, as a 
second matter which he has to communicate to them, his not 
less unwearied prayer that he might he able soon to visit 
them. The words: always in my prayers, refer certainly to the 
following participle: making request, and not to what precedes, 
a sense which would lead to a pleonasm. Hot one of the 
intimate dealings of the apostle with his God, in which this 
subject does not find a place.— 'Errl, strictly speaking, on 
occasion of The conjunction eXirm, if perhaps, indicates the 
calculation of chances; and the adverbs once, at length, the sort 
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of impatience whicti he puts into his calculation. The term 
evoSovv strictly signifies: to ca 2 cse one to journey prosperously, 
whence in general: to mcike one succeed in a business; comp. 
1 Cor. xvi. 2. As in this context the subject in question is 
precisely the success of a journey, it is difficult not to see m 
the choice of the term an allusion to its strict meaning: if 
at length I shall not be guided prosperously in my journey to 
you.” By whom ? The words: hy the will of God, tell us; 
favourable circumstances are the work of that all-powerful 
hand. Vv. 11, 12 indicate the most immediate motive of 
this ardent desire. 

Vv. 11, 12. '‘For I long to see you, that I may impart unto 
you some spiritual gift, to the end that ye may be established ; 
or to speak more properly, that I may be comforted together with 
you by the mutual action of our faith, yours and mine ''—■ 
Enriched with the gifts of God as he was, could the apostle 
help feeling the need of imparting some of them to a 
church so important as that of Rome ? There is in the verb 
eViTTo^w, along with the expression of the desire which goes 
out toward them, one of regret at not having been able to come 
sooner. A '^dptcr/ia, gift, is a concrete manifestation of grace 
The epithet spiritual shows the nature and source 
of the gift which he hopes to impart to his readers (the spirit, 
the Trvev/jbo). The word v/juv, to yoto, is inserted between the 
substantive and the adjective to bring out the latter more 
forcibly. The apostle hopes that by this communication they 
will receive an increase of divine strength within them. He 
puts the verb in the passive : that ye may be strengthened. We 
need not translate: to confirm you (Oltram.); on the contrary, 
Paul uses the passive form to put out of view the part he 
takes personally, and to exhibit only the result; it is God 
who will strengthen. There would be a degree of charla¬ 
tanism in the choice of the word strengthen, confirm, if, as 
Baur, and following him. Mangold, Sabatier, etc., think, the 
apostle’s object in this letter was to bring about a radical 
change in the existing conception of the gospel at Rome. To 
strengthen, is not to turn one into another way, it is to make 
him walk firmly on that on which he is already. But Paul was 
too sincerely humble, and at the same time too delicate in Ms 
feelings, to allow it to be supposed that the spiritual advantage 
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resulting from liis stay among them would all be on one side. 
He hastens to add that he hopes himself to have his share, ver. 
12. The first words of this verse have generally been misunder¬ 
stood; there has been given to them the meaning of the phrase 
Tovr €(TTL, that is to say (Ostervald, Oltram.). It is forgotten 
that the Se which is added here (toCto Se ecrri) indicates not a 
simple explanatory repetition, but a certain modification and 
progress in the idea. The meaning, therefore, is r or to spea k 
more 'proverly . In point of fact , Paul had ye t to afid the 
idea_ofJiia-^piwM he reckone d on doing , that of jlm good 
which he hoped_Mm^lTo7mcmve. This is precisely what 
he hai^iiTview in the strange construction of the words which 
immediately follow. There is no doubt that the preposition 
<rvv, withj in the compound verb <TVfjb 7 rapaic\r] 6 ^vatj to ho 
encouraged with, signifies: I with you, Christians of Pome.” 
For the subject of the verb can be no other than the apostle, 
on account of the words which follow: in the midst of you. 
Fritzsche attempts to give it a you for its subject, uyaa? under¬ 
stood ; Meyer and Hofmann would make this infinitive directly 
dependent on the word I desire, ver. 11: I desire to see you, 
and to be encouraged in the midst of you ” But this is to 
mistake the evident relation between the two passive infini¬ 
tives, so closely connected with one another. To th e^gnd 
thatj ^i) may be strengthened ; ^and, to _ speak more cjorre ctly. 

The with 

lyou) ” brings out the notion of their strengthening, to add to 
it immediately, and that in the same word (in Greek) the 
notion of the encouragement derived by Paul himself, as being 
one with theirs; for is not the strengthening of others the 
means of encouraging himself ? One shares in the strength 
which he imparts. The apostle seems to say that there is in 
his desire as much hplyiMfishness as holy zeal. The substi- 
tutiojijciJ^ y^ordc tmcourag^ ii-PL speaking of Paul) for that 
speSMSg^m them) is significant. In Paul’s 
caslf^^^raiy thing in question is his subjective feeling, which 
might be a little depressed, and which would receive a new 
impulse from the success of his work among them; comp. 
Acts xxviii. 15 (he tooTc courage, eXa^e Bdpcro^). This same 
delicacy of expression is kept up in the words which follow. 
By the among you, the apostle says that their mere presence 
GODET. K KOM. I. 
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will of itself be strengtlieuing to liiin. This appears literally in 
what follows: hy miy another r These 

last words express ^^m^TOciiy) in virtue of which his faith 
will act on theirs and t&BiTS''i5n his; and how so ? In virtue 
of their having that faith in common (by the faith of yon and 
of me). It is because they live in this common atmosphere 
of one and the same faith that they can act and react spiritu¬ 
ally, he on them, and they on him. What dignity, tact, and 
grace in these words, by which the apostle at once transforms 
the active part which he is obliged to ascribe to himself in the 
first place into a receptive part, and so to terminate with the 
notion which unites these two points of view, that of recipro¬ 
city ill the possession of a common moral life ! Erasmus has 
classed all this in the category of ;pia vafrities and sanctcc 
adulatio} He did not understand the sincerity of Paul’s 
humility. But what Paul wishes is not merely to impart new 
strength to the Christians of Pome while reinforcing his own, 

• it is also t o aid in Jhe increase of their church. He comes as 
an apostle, not only as a Christian visitor; such is the mean¬ 
ing of the words which follow (vv. 13-15). 

Vv. 13, 14. ''Now I would not ham you ignorant ^ Irethrcn, 
that oftentimes I purposed to come unto you (but was hindered 
hitherto), that I might have some fruif " among yoio also, even as 
among other Gentiles. I am debtor both to the Greeks, and to 
the Barbarians; both to the wise, and to the iimoiser —His readers 
might ask with some reason how it happened that Paul, having 
been an apostle for more than twenty years, had not yet 
found time to come and preach the good news in the Capital 
of the world. The phrase: I would not have you ignorant, 
has something slightly mysterious about it, which will be 
explained presently. The hk, now, expresses a gradation, but 
not one from the simple desire (ver. 11) to tlie formed pibrpose 
(ver. 13). The right connection in this sense would have been : 
for indeed, and not now. Paul rather passes here from the 
spiritual good, which he h as alway s desmed to do among the 
telievers of Eome, to thefe/^g^ ^h ^of their churebu to which 
he hopes he may contriMtet let hiswork at Corinth and 
Ephesus be remembered; why should he not accomplish a 

Pious fraud and holy flattery, 

- The T. R. reads nvtc, with some Mun. All tlie Mjj. : vim xaspnv. 
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similar work at Eome ? He means, therefore : I shall confess 
to you my whole mind; my ambition aims at making some 
new conquests even in your city (at Eome).” This is what 
he calls gathering some fruit . The phrase is as modest as 
possible, ^t CorinfFand Ephesus he gathered full harvests ; 
at Eome, where the church already exists, he will merely add 
some handfids of ears to the sheaves already reaped by others. 
KapTTOp e'XGLv, literally, to have fruit, does not here signify: 
to hear fruit, as if Paul were comparing himself to a tree. 
The PT. T. has other and more common terms for this idea: 
fcapTTov (fiepetv, woteiv, ScSovac, The meaning is rather to 
secure fruit, like a husbandman who garners a harvest. The 
two fcai, cdso, of the Greek text, '‘also among you, as also 
among the other Gentiles,” signify respectively: among you 
quite as much as among them; ” and among them quite as 
much as among you.” St. Paul remembers what he has suc¬ 
ceeded in doing elsewhere. No reader free from prepossession 
will fail to see here the evident proof of the Gentile origin of 
the great majority of the Christians of Eome. To understand 
by WvTj, nations in general, including the Jews as well, is not 
only contrary to the uniform sense of the word (see ver. 5), but 
also to the subdivision into Greeks and Barbarians given in 
the following verse: for tlie Jews, according to Paul’s judg¬ 
ment, evidently did not belong to either of these two classes. 
If he had thought of the Jews in this place, he must have 
used the classification of ver. 1 & : to the Jews and Greeks. 

Ver. 14. No connecting particle. Such is always the indi¬ 
cation of a feeling which as it rises is under the necessity of 
reaffirming itself with increasing energy: Yea, I feel that I 
owe myself to all that is called Gentile.” The first division, 
into Greeks and Barbarians, bears on the language, and thereby 
on the nationality; the second, into wise and unwise, on the 
degree of cidture. It may be asked in what category did Paul 
place the Komans themselves. As to the first of these two 
classifications, it is obvious that he cannot help ranking among 
the Greeks those to whom he is writing at the very time in the 
Greek language. The Eomans, from the most ancient times, 
liad received their culture from the Greek colonies established 
in Italy. So Cicero, in a well-known passage of the De fmibus 
(ii. 15), conjoins Grmia and Italia, and contrasts them with 
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BarlaHa. As to tlie second contrast, it is possible tliat Paul 
regards tlie immense population of Eome, composed of elements 
so various, as falling into the two classes mentioned. What 
matters ? All those individuals, of whatever category, Paul 
regards as his creditors. He owes them his life, his person, 
in virtue of the grace bestowed on him and of the office 
which he has received (ver. 5). The emotion excited by 
this thought is what has caused the asyndeton^ between 
vv. 13 and 14. 

Ver. 15, as much as in me is, I am ready to preach the 
gospel to you that are at Bome^ also!' —Of the three explanations 
by which it has been sought to account for the grammatical 
construction of this verse, the simplest seems to me to be that 
which gives a restricting sense to the words Kar ip,6: for my 
part, that is to say: so far as depends on me, so far as ex¬ 
ternal circumstances shall not thwart my desire,” and which 
takes TO rrpoOvfiov as a paraphrase of the substantive irpodvfjbla ; 
the meaning is: “ So far as I am concerned, the liveliest desire 
prevails in me to ” . . . Such is the explanation of Fritzsche, 
Eeiche, Philippi. De Wette and Meyer prefer to join to with 
Kar ifi6 in the same sense as we have just given to Kar ipue 
alone, and to take rrpodviiov as the subject: As far as I am 
concerned, there is an eagerness to ” . . . Some have made 
TO Kar ifi6 a periphrasis for eych, ar the subject of the pro¬ 
position, and taken ’jrpodvfiov as a predicate: My personal 
disposition is eagerness to announce to you” . . . The mean¬ 
ing is nearly the same whichever of the three explanations be 
adopted. The oiirco, thus, very obviously stands as a conclud¬ 
ing particle. This eagerness to preach at Eome no less than 
elsewhere is the comeguence of that debt to all which he feels 
lying upon him. The meaning: lilcewise, would not be so 
suitable. The word to evangelize, literally, to proclaim good 
news, seems to be inapplicable to a church already founded. 
But we have just seen that the apostle has here in view the 
extension of the church by preaching to the unbelieving popu¬ 
lation around it. Hence the use of the word. We must 
therefore take the words: you that are at Borne, in a wider 
sense. It is not merely the members of the church who are 
denoted by it, but the whole population of the great city 
^ Tke absence of any logical particle, * Cl- g omit rw# iv 
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represented in the eyes of Paul by his readers. As Hofmann 
says: '' He is here considering the members of the church as 
Itomans, not as Christians.” The words at Rome are omitted 
by Codex Q, as in ver. 7. Volkmar explains their rejection by 
the fact that some evangelistarium (a collection of the peri- 
copes intended for public reading) suppressed them to preserve 
the universal character of our Epistle. This explanation comes 
to the same as that which we have given on ver. 7. 

Here for the present the UtUr closes and the treatise begins. 
The first proposition of ver. 16:/ am not ashccmed of the 
gos'pel, is the transition from the one to the other. For the 
words: I am not ashamed, are intended to remove a suspicion 
which might be raised against the profession Paul has just 
made of eagerness to preach at Eome; they thus belong to 
the letter. And, on the other hand, the word gospel sums up 
the whole contents of the didactic treatise which immediately 
opens. It is impossible to see in this first proposition of ver. 
10 anything else than a transition, or to bring out of it, as 
Hofmann attempts, the statement of the object of the whole 
Epistle. 



THE TREATISE. 

1 16-XV. 13. 


THIRD PASSAGE (I. 16, 17). 

The Statement of the SuhjecL 

Ver. 16. For I am not ashamed of the gos^pel f for %t is a 
power of God unto salvation to every one that hdievcth; to the 
Jew first^ and also to the Ch'eeJd '—The long delays which had 
prevented the apostle’s visit to Eome did not arise, as might 
have been thought, from some secret anxiety or fear that he 
might not be able to sustain honourably the part of preacher 
of the word on this stage. In the very contents of the 
gospel there are a grandeur and a power which lift the man 
who is charged with it above feelings of this kind. He may 
indeed be filled with fear and trembling when he is delivering 
such a message, 1 Cor. ii. 3 ; but the veiy nature of the 
message restores him, and gives him entire boldness 'wherever 
he presents himself. In what follows the apostle seems to 
say: And I now proceed to prove this to you by expounding 
in writing that gospel which I would have wished to proclaim 
with the living voice in the midst of you.” When he says: 
I am not ashamed, Paul does not seem to have in view the 
opprobrium attached to the preaching of the Crucified One; 
he would have brought out this particular more distinctly. 
Comp. 1 Cor. i. 18, 23. The complement rov XpLcrrov, 
of Christ, which is found in the T. II. along with the Byz. 
MSS., is certainly unauthentic; for it is wanting in the 

^ The T. R. here reads the words rov Uptetrav {of Christ), with K L P and 
theMnn. The words are wanting in all the other Mjj., in Jtal. and Tmch. and 
in some Mnn. 

^ The word orpurov is omitted in B G g; according to Tertullian, it wa-? 
wanting in Marcion, 

m 
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documents of the other two families, in the ancient Latin and 
Syriac Vss., and even in a large number of Mnn. The word 
gos’pd denotes here, as in vv. 1 and 9, not the matter, but 
the act of preaching; Calvin himself says : Be mcali iircuVica- 
tione hie loqiiiiuT. And why is the apostle not ashamed of 
such a proclamation ? Because it is the mighty arm of God 
rescuing the world from perdition, and bringing it salvation. 
Mankind are, as it were, at the bottom of an abyss; tbe 
preaching of the gospel is the power from above which raises 
out of it. No one need blush at being the instrument of 
such a force. The omission of the article before the word 
SvpafjLL<^, power, serves to bring out the character of the action 
rather than the action itself. Hofmann says: Power, for 
the gospel can do something; power of God, for it can do all 
it promises.” The word (ronTjpia, salvation^ contains two 
ideas: on the one side, deliverance from an evil, perdition; 
on the other, communication of a blessing, eternal life in com¬ 
munion with God. The possession of these two privileges is 
man’s health (crcoTTjpia, from the adjective erw?, safe and sound). 
The life of God in the soul of man, such is the normal state 
of the latter. The preposition eh, to, or in (salvation), denotes 
not only the purpose of the divine work, but its immediate 
and certain result, wherever the human condition is fulfilled. 
This.jcpndition is faith to every one that lelieveth. The word 
{ every u niversal efSca cy 

f reeness. Such are the two 
fundamentalnSiafacterist^ of the Christian salvation, especi¬ 
ally as preached by Paul; and they are so closely connected 
that, strictly speaking, they form only one. Salvation would 
not be for all, if it demanded from man anything else than 
faith. To make work or merit a condition in the least degree, 
would be to exclude certain individuals. Its universal des¬ 
tination thus rests on its entire freeness at the time when 
man is called to enter into it. The apostle adds to the word 
believing the article rp, the, which cannot be rendered in French 
by the tout (all); the word means each individual, provided 
he believes. As the offer is universal, so the act of faith 
by which man accepts is individual; comp. John iii. 16. 
The fedth of which the apostle speaks is nothing else than 
the simple acceptance of the salvation offered in preaching. 
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It is premature to put in this moral act all that will after¬ 
wards flow from it when faith shall he in possession of its 
object. This is what is done by Eeuss and Sabatier, when 
they define it respectively: ''A personal, inward, mystical 
union between man and Christ the Saviour ” (Ep. panilin. II. 
p. 43) ; and: " the destruction of sin in us, the inward creation 
of the divine life ” {Eap. Paul, p. 265). This is to make the 
effect the cause. Eaith, in Pauls sense, is something extremely 
simple, such that it does not in the least impair the frmim of 
salvatiom^^God says: I give t hee; the h ea rt ans wers : Ij jcept ; 
such is \fai^ T^ act is thus a receptivity, but an active 
r^eptiyity. It brings nothing, but it takes what God gives ; 
as was admirably said by a poor Bechuana: It is the hand of 
the heart.'' In this act the entire human personality takes 
part: the understanding discerning the blessing offered in the 
divine promise, the will aspiring after it, and the confidence 
of the heart giving itself up to the promise, and so securing 
the promised blessing. The preaching of free salvation is the 
act by which God lays hold of man, faith is the act by which 
man lets himself be laid hold of. Thus, instead of God’s ancient 
people who were recruited by birth and Abrahamic descent, 
Paul sees a new people arising, formed of all the individuals 
who perform the personal act of faith, whatever the nation to 
which they belong. To give p ointy expression to Jdns last 
feature, he recalls the ancient diSinction which had till then 
divided mankind into two rival religious societies, Jews and 
Gentiles, and declares this distinction abolished. He says: 
io the Jew first, and to the Greek, In this context the word 
Greek has a wider sense than in ver. 14; for there it was 
opposed to Barlarian. It therefore designated only a part of 
Gentile humanity. Here, where it is used in opposition to 
Jew, it includes the whole Gentile world. Greeks were 
indeed the Mte of the Gentiles, and might be regarded as 
representing the Gentiles in general; comp. 1 Oor. i 22-24. 
This difference in the extension of the name Greeks arises 
from the fact that in ver. 14 the only matter in question was 
Favls ministry, the domain of which was subdivided into 
civilised Gentiles (Greeks) and barlarian Gentiles; while here 
the matter in question is the gospels sphere of action in 
general, a sphere to which the whole of mankind belong {Jews 
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and Gentiles), The word Trp&Tov^ ^firsi^ should^ not be inter¬ 
preted, so me think, in the of^nncipall^. It would 

be false to say that salvation is iiitendS for the Jews in 
preference to the Greeks. Paul has in view the right of 
priority in time which belonged to Israel as the result of its 
whole history. As to this right, God had recognised it by 
making Jesus to be born in the midst of this people; Jesus 
had respected it by confining Himself during His earthly life 
to gathering together the lost sheep of the house of Israel, and 
by commanding His apostles to begin the evangelization of 
the world with Jerusalem and Judea, Acts i. 8 ; Peter and the: 
Twelve remained strictly faithful to it, as is proved by the 
first part of the Acts, chaps. ii.-xii.; and Paul himself had 
uniformly done homage to it by beginning the preaching of 
the gospel, in every Gentile city to which he came as an 
apostle, in the synagogue. And, indeed, this right of priority 
rested on the destination of Israel to become itself the apostle 
of the Gentiles in the midst of whom they lived. It was for 
Jewish believers to convert the world. For this end they 
must needs be the first to be evangelized. The word rrp&Tov 
{first) is wanting in the Vat and the Bcerner Cod. (Greek 
and Latin). We know from Tertullian that it was wanting 
also in Marcion. The omission of the word in the latter is 
easily explained; he rejected it simply because it overturned 
his system. Its rejection in the two mss. B and G is more 
difficult to explain. Yolkmar holds that Paul might ascribe 
a priority to the Jews in relation to judgmen;t, as he does 
ii. 9, but not in connection with salvation; the irp&rov of 
ii. 10 he therefore holds to be an interpolation from ii. 9, 
and that of our ver. 16, a second interpolation from iL 10. 
An ingenious combination, intended to make the apostle the 
relentless enemy of Judaism, agreeably to Baufs system, 
but belied by the missionary practice of Paul, which is 
perfectly in keeping with our first and with that of h. 10. 
The omission must be due to the carelessness of the 
copyist, the simple form: to the Jew and to the Greeh (with¬ 
out the word first), naturally suggesting itself. While paying 
homage to the historical right of the Jewish people, Paul 
did not, however, intend to restore particularism. By the 
re Kal, as well as, he forcibly maintains the radical religious 
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equality already proclaimed in the words: to every one that 
helieveth. 

It concerns the apostle now to explain how the gospel can 
really be the salvation of the world offered to all believers. 
Such is the object of ver. 17. The gospel is salvation, because 
it offers the righteousness of God. 

Ver. 17. “ Jbr therein is the righteousness of God revealed 
from faith to faith: as it is written, Btit the just shall live by 
faith!' —The first part of this verse is a repetition of ver. 16, 
in more precise language. Paul explains how this power unto 
salvation, which should save the believer, acts : it justifies him. 
Such is the fundamental idea of the Epistle. 

The term righteousness of God cannot here mean, as it 
sometimes does, for example, iii. 5 and 25, an attribute of 
God, whether His perfect moral purity, or His retributive 
justice. Before the gospel this perfection was already dis¬ 
tinctly revealed by the law; and the prophetic words which 
Paul immediately quotes: The just shall live by faith,” 
prove that in his view this justice of God is a condition of 
man, not a divine attribute. 

In what does this state consist ? The term Stmcoa-vvy, 
justice, strictly designates the moral position of a- man who has 
fully met all his obligations (comp. vi. 13, 16; Eph. v. 9; 
Matt. V. 17, etc.). Only here the complement: of God, and 
the expression: is revealed by the gospel, lead us to give the 
term a more particular sense: the relation to God in which a 
man would naturally be placed by his righteousness, if he 
were righteous, and which God bestows on him of grace on 
account of his faith. Two explanations of this notion meet 
us. They are well stated by Calvin: " Some think that 
righteousness consists not merely in the free pardon of sins, 
but partly also in the grace of regeneration^ For my part,” 
he adds, I take the meaning to be that we are restored to 
life, because God freely reconciles us to Himself.” On the one 
hand, therefore, an inward regeneration on the ground of which 
God pardons ; on the other, a free reconciliation on the ground 
of which God regenerates. In the former case: God acting 
first as Spirit to deposit in the soul the germ of the new life 
{to render man effectually j'ust, at least virtually), and after¬ 
wards as judge to pardon; in the latter^ God acting first 
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judge to pardon (to declare man just), and afterwards as Sfirit 
to quicken and sanctify. 

The first of these views is that of the Catholic 
formulated by the Council of Trent/ and professed by a num- 
her of Protestant tlieologians (among the earlier, Osiander; 
Beck, in our clay). It is the point of view defended by Eeiiss 
and Sabatier. The latter defines justification: ''the creation 
of spiritual life/' ^ Tlie_secon(l iiotipri is that round which 
the Protestant churches in general have rallied. It was the 
soul of Luther’s religious life; and it is still the centre of 
doctrinal teaching in the church which claims the name of 
this Eeformer. We have not here to treat the subject from a 
dogmatical or moral point of view. We ask ourselves this one, 
thing: Which of the two views was the apostle’s, and best 
explains his words ? 

In our verse the verb repeals itself, or is revealed, applies 
more naturally to a righteousness which is offered, and which 
God attributes to man in consequence of a dedaratmi, than 
to a righteousness which is communicated internally by tlie 
gift of the Spirit. The instrument of appropriation constantly 
insisted on hy the apostle, faith, also corresponds better 
to the acceptance of a promise than to the acceptance of a 
real communication. The contrast between the two evidently 
parallel phrases: '"The righteoushess^of &od is revealedf ver. 17, 
and: " The wrath of God is revealedf ver. 18, leads us equally 
to regard the righteousness of God as a state of things which 
He founds in His capacity of judge, rather than a new life 
conveyed by His Spirit. The opposite of "the new life is not 
the wrath of the judge, "but the sin of man.'—In iv, 3, Paul 
justifies his doctrine of the righteoumess of God by the words 
of Moses : " How Abraham believed God, and it was counted 
to him for righteousness'' (counted as the equivalent of a 
righteous and irreproachable life). The idea of counting or 
imputing applies better to a sentence which ascribes than to 
an act of real communication. — In the same chapter, vv. 7, 8, 

^ Sess. Ti c. 7: [Justificatio] pion est sola poccatorum remissio, sed et smeti- 
ficatia et renovatio interioris Uominis per voluiitaiiam sascc.ptioneni gratise. 

2 Fapdtre Paul, p. 261. Let it be remenibexed that the author whoiri we 
are quoting defined faith (p. 265) " the inward creation, of the divine life.'' Does 
Paul’s language allow us to give a definition identically tlie same of fait]i and 
justification ? 
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the notion of the righteousness of God is explained by the 
terms ‘pardon and non-imputation of sin. There is evidently 
no question there of positive communication, of a gift of 
spiritual life. — In chap. v. 9, 10, Paul contrasts with jibstifi- 
cation by the Mood of Christ and with reconciliation by His 
death, as the foundation of salvation, deliverance from wrath 
(in the day of judgment), by the communication of His life, as 
the consummation of salvation. Unless we are to convert the 
copestone into the basis, we must put justification by the 
blood first, and the communication of life by the Spirit second ; 
the one, as the condition of entrance into the state of salvation 
here below; the other, as the condition of entrance into the 
state of glory above. — The very structure of the Epistle to 
the Eomans forbids us to entertain a doubt as to the apostle’s 
view. If the communication of spiritual life were, in his 
judgment, the condition of pardon, he must have begun his 
Epistle with chaps. vi.-viii., which treat of the destruction of 
sin and of the gift of the new life, and not with the long 
passage, i. 18->v. 21, which refers wholly to the removal of 
condemnation, and to the conditions, objective and subjective, 
of reconciliation. — Finally, it is contrary to the fundamental 
principle of Paul’s gospel, entio'e freeness of salvation, to put 
regeneration in any degree whatever as the basis of recon¬ 
ciliation and pardon. It is to make the effect the cause , and 
the cause the_effect. According to does not 

declare man righteous after having made him righteous; He 
does not make him righteous till He has first declared him 
righteous. The whole Epistle to the Romans excludes the 
first of these two principles (which is no other than the 
Judaizing principle ever throwing man back on himself), and 
goes to establish the second (the evangelical principle which 
detaches man radically from himself and throws him on God)} 
See on the transition from chap. v. to chap. vi. — We add here, 
as a necessary supplement, a study on the meaning of the 
word hcmtovv, to justify. 

^ It is clear what we mast think of M. Sabatier’s vehement attack on the 
doctrine of imputed (or, as he calls it, forensic) righteousness: ** Paul would not 
have had words severe enongh to blast so gross an interpretation of his meaning ” 
(p. 260) I — Holsten himself cannot avoid doing homage to oxegetical truth. 
He says: ^^Righteousness is an ohjectm state, in which man is placed by a 
divine act” 
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Excursus on the use of the ^oord dizcciovv, to justify} — The 
question is this; Are we to understand the word baaioZv, to 
justify, in the sense of mahing just or declaring just ? 

Verbs in ow have sometimes the meaning of making: 
to make clear; douXSu, to make a slave; rv(pX6co, to make Hind. 
But this use of the termination o<y does not form the rule; this 
is seen in the verbs ^yipLitco, to punish; fjbi(f§6co, to hire ; kourptco, 
to loathe; yjCKsnym, to scov/rge. 

As to h%mm, there is not an example in the whole of classic 
literature where it signifies : to make just. With accusative of 
things it signifies : to think right. The following are examples : 
Thucyd. ii. 6: Thinking it right (fiTioLiovvTig) to return to the 
Lacedemonians what these had done them/' iv. 26 : '' He will 
not forwj a just idea of the thing {oh% opdcijg daaiojffsi)” Herod, 
i. 133 : They think it good (btycaavci) to load the table." Justin, 
Cohort, ad Gentil. (ii. 46, ed. Otto): When he thought good 
to bring the Jews out of Egypt/' Finally, in ecclesi¬ 
astical language: It has been found good (hoixatmal) by the 
holy Council/' 

With accusative of persons this verb signifies : to treat justly, 
and most frequently sensu malo, to condemn, punish. Aristotle, 
in Nicom. v. 9, contrasts adixsTcUiaf, to he treated unjustly, with 
hrmtovctai, to he treated according to justice. Eschylus, Agam. 
391-393, says of Paris, that he has no right to complain if he is 
judged unfavourahly (hrmufikig) ; let him reap what is his due. 
Tliucyd. iii. 40:You will condemn your own selves ((5/5£a/aj<r£(r^£)." 
Herod, i 100 : When any one had committed a crime, Dejoces 
sent for him and punished him {Ihxaho)}' On occasion of the 
vengeance which Cambyses wreaked on the Egyptian priests, 
Herodotus says (iii. 29) : And the priests were punished 
(Ihxamwo)!' So we find in Dion Cassius: hi%amv ; and in 
Elian; btxamv tavdrtp, in the sense otpunishing with death. 

Thus profane usage is obvious; to think just, or treat justly 
(most frequently by condemning or punishing) ; in both cases 
establishing the right by a sentence, never by communicating 
justice. Hence it follows that, of the two meanings of the word 
we are examining, that which comes nearest classical usage is 
undoubtedly to declare, and not to make just. 

But the meaning of the verb btnamv, to justify, in the Hew 
Testament, depends less on profane Greek than on the use of 
the Old Testament, both in the original Hebrew and in the 

^ To avoid endle-ss q^uotations, I refer once for all to Morison’s dissertation in 
his Oo7nmentary on Tom. iii. in connection with the word hzxt6>H<ri<reci, ver. 20 
(pp. 161-200). I do not think that, in all theology has produced on this subject, 
there is anything better thought out or more complete. The following study 
is little more than an extract from it. 
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version of tlie LXX. This, therefore, is wliat we have, above 
all, to examine. To the justify there correspond in Hebrew 
the Piel and Hipliil of tsadak, to le just. The Piel tsiddeh, in 
the five cases where it is used, signifies not to make jiist 
inwardly, hut to show or declare The Hiphil hits'dik 

appears twelve times ; ^ in eleven cases the meaning to justify 
hidicially is indisputable; for example, Ex. xxiii. 7 : “ For I 
loill ixotj‘Ustify the wicked,” certainly means : I loill not declare 
the wicked ; and not: I will not make him just inwardly; 
Prov. xvii. 15 : “ He that justifietli the wicked, and he that 
condemneth the just, are abomination to the Lord.” Any other 
meaning than that of declaring just is absurd. So with the 
others. In the twelfth passage only, Dan. xii. 3, the word may 
be understood either in the sense of making just, or of pre¬ 
senting as just. (The LXX. translate differently altogether, and 
Avithout using the word hxatcZv) 

It is on this almost uniform meaning of the verb tsadak in 
the Piel and Hiphil that Paul and the other writers of the Hew 
Testament founded their use of the word hi%aiovv, to justify. 
For this word h%um\> is that by which the Hebrew word was 
constantly rendered by the LXX.^ 

The use of the word hrmtovv, to justify fm the Hew Testament, 
appears chiefly from the following passages :—Eom. ii. 13 : the 
subject is the last judgment; then, one is not made, but recog- 
msed and declared just; hi. 4 : God is the subject; God is not 
made, but recognised or declared just by man; hi. 20 : to be 
justified hefore Ood cannot signify: to be made just hy God; 
the phrase hefore God implies the judicial sense; iv. 2: to bo 
justified hy works; this phrase has no meaning except in the 
judicial sense of the justify; 1 Cor. iv. 4: Paul is not 
conscious of any unfaithfulness; but for all that he is not yet 
justified; a case where it is impossible to apply any other 
meaning than the judicial. The reader will do well to consult 
also Matt. xi. 19 and Luke vii. 35 wisdom [God’s] justified 
of her children ”); Luke vii. 29 (the publiccuns justified God); 
Matt, xii, 37 (“ by thy words thou shalt justified, and by thy 


^ Job xxxii 2, xxxiii. 32; Jer. iii. 11 ; Ezok. xvi. 51, 52. 

2 Ex. xxiii. 7 j Dcut. xxv. 1 ; 2 Sam, xy. 4; 1 Kings viii. 32; 2 Cliron. vi. 
23 ; Job xxvii. 5; Ps. Ixxxii. 3 ; Prov. xvii. 15 j Isa. i. 8, v. 23, liii. 11; Dan. 
xii. 3. 

^ Tlie LXX. sometimes use hxcctovv whore some other Hebrew verb occurs, and 
in these cases eight times in the strictly judicial souse ; seven times, as Morison 
mys, in a semi-judicial sense. Once they use it in the sense of furijymtj. Ps. 
lx.xiii. 13 : have cleansed {ziqqiti) my heart {UiKu'takoi. rhv This 

is the only case where lizDaom has this meaning througnout the whole version of 
the LXX. 
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words tlion shalt be condemned ”); Lnke x. 29 he, wishing to 
justify himself xvi. 15 (“ye are they who justify yoursches'')^ 
xviii. 14 (“ the justified publican; Acts xiii. 39 (“ to be 
justified from the things from which they could not have been 
justified by the law ”); Jas. ii. 21, 24, 25 (“ to be justified by 
works'')} 

There is not a single one of these passages where the idea of 
an inward communication of righteousness would be suitable. 
In favour of this meaning the words, 1 Cor. vi. 11, have some¬ 
times been quoted. If the passage be carefully examined in its 
context, vi. 1-10, it will clearly appear that it forms no excep¬ 
tion to the constant usage of the New Testament, as it has been 
established by the collective showing of the passages just 
quoted. 

That from a dogmatic point of view this notion of justifi¬ 
cation should be rejected as too external and forensic, we can 
understand,^ though we are convinced that thereby the very 
sinews of the gospel are destroyed. But that, exegetically 
speaking, there can possibly be two ways of explaining the 
apostle’s view, is what surprises us. 

The notion of the righteousness of God, according to Paul, 
embraces two bestowals of grace: man treated—(1) as if he 
had never committed any evil; (2) as if he had always 
accomplished all the good God could expect from him. The 
sentence of justification which puts man in this privileged 
state in relation to God is the the act of justification. 

In virtue of this act “ man has henceforth,” as Hofmann says, 
‘‘ the righteousness of God for him, and not against him.” 

What is the meaning of the genitive Qeov, of God, in the 
phrase : righteousness of God ? Luther’s interpretation, main¬ 
tained by Philippi, is well known: a righteousness valid before 
God (iii. 20; Gal. iii. 11). But this meaning of the com¬ 
plement is very forced. Baur makes it a genitive of guality: 
a righteousness agreeable to the nature of God. Is it not 
simpler to take it as a genitive of origin: a justice which has 
God Himself for its author % We are led to this sense also 

^ To complete the list we have only to quote Rom. vi. 7, viii. 30, 33 ; Gal. ii. 
IG, 17, iii. 8, 11, 24, v. 4. The only case where discussion could arise is Rom. 
vi. 7, where h»onovv, in any case, cannot signify to make just inwardly (see on 
the passage). 

® On the judicial point of view in general, and the notion of right as applied 
to God, see on iii. 25. 
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by the parallel expressions: The righteousness that comcth 
prom God (Jj eic Oeov hiKaLocrvvrj), Phil. iii. 9; the righteousness 
of God ” (fj Tov 0eov hfcaioa-vvif) opposed to our own righteous¬ 
ness, Eom. X. 3. Of course a righteousness of which God is 
the author must correspond to His essence (Baur), and he 
accepted hy Him (Luther), 

The word aTTOfcakvitTerai^ is revealed or reveals itself denotes 
the act whereby a thing hitherto veiled now bursts into the 
light; compare the parallel but different expression, ire^ave- 
p coral, has been manifested, iii. 21. The present, is being 
revealed, is explained here hy the regimen in it, iv avrS — 
that is to say, in the gospel. This substantive should still be 
taken in the active sense which we have given it: the act of 
evangelical preaching. It is hy this proclamation that the 
righteousness of God is daily revealed to the world. — The 
expression ifc Tr/o-Teco? eU ttIcttlv, from faith to faith, has been 
interpreted very variously. Most frequently it has been 
thought to signify the idea of the ^progress which takes place 
in faith itself, and in this sense it has been translated : from 
faith on to faith. This progress has been applied by some 
Fathers (Tert., Origen, Chrysost.) to the transition from faith 
in the Old Testament to faith as it exists in the New. But 
there is nothing here to indicate a comparison between the 
old and new dispensations. The Eeformers have taken the 
progress of faith to be in the heart of the individual believer. 
His faith, weak at first, grows stronger and stronger. Calvin; 
Quotidianum in singulis fldelibus jprogressum notat. So also 
thought Luther and Melanchtlion ; Schaff: “ Assimilation by 
faith should be continually renewed.” But the phrase thus 
understood does not in the least correspond with the verb is 
revealed; and, what is graver still, this idea is utterly out of 
place in the context. A notion so special and secondary as 
that of the progress which takes place in faith is inappropriate 
in a summary which admits only of the fundamental ideas being 
indicated. It would even be opposed to the apostle's aim to 
connect the attainment of righteousness with this objective 
progress of the believer in faith. It is merely as a curiosity 
of exposition that we mention the view of those who under¬ 
stand the words thus : by faith in faith —that is to say, in 
the faithfulness of God (iii. 3). Paul’s real view is certainly 
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tills : the righteousness of God is revealed hy means of the 
preaching of the gospel as arising from faith (e/c Trlareoof), in 
this sense, that it is nothing else than faith itself reckoned to 
man as righteousness. The ifc, strictly speaking, out of, which 
we can only render by means of the preposition ly, expresses 
origin. This regimen is joined to the verb is revealed by the 
phrase understood: as leing. This righteousness of faith is 
revealed at the same time as being for faith, eh rriarcv. This 
second regimen signifies that the imtrument by which each 
individual must personally appropriate such a righteousness is 
likewise faith. To make this form of expression clear, we 
have only to state the opposite one : Our own righteoiosness is 
a righteousness of works and for works —that is to say, a 
righteousness arising from works done and revealed with a 
view to works to be done. Our formula is the direct opposite 
of that which described legal righteousness. To be exact, we 
need not say that to faith here is equivalent to : to the leliever. 
Paul is not concerned with the person appropriating, but 
solely with the instrument of appropriation, and his view in 
conjoining these two qualifying clauses was simply to say: 
that in this righteousness faith is everything, absolutely every¬ 
thing ; in essence it is faith itself; and each one appropriates 
it by faith. These two qualifying clauses meet us in a some¬ 
what different form in other passages ; iii. 22 ; The right¬ 
eousness of God through faith in Christ unto {and upon) all 
them that believe ; Gal. iii. 22 : " That the promise hy faith 
of Jesus may be given to them that believe;’’ Phil, iii 9 : 
'' Having the righteousness which is hy faith in Christ, the 
righteousness of God unto faith.” We need not, however, 
paraphrase the words unto faith, with some commentators, in 
the sense : to produce faith. The eh, unto, seems to us to 
indicate merely the destination. It is a righteousness of faith 
offered to faith. All it has to do is to take possession of it. 
Of course we must not make a merit of faith. What gives 
it its justifying value is its object, without which it would 
remain a barren aspiration. But the object laid hold of could 
have no effect on man without the active apprehension, which 
is faith. 

The apostle is so convinced of the unity which prevails 
between the old and new covenants, that he cannot assert one 

GODET. T. nOM. I. 
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of tlie great tniths of the gospel without quoting a passage 
from the Old Testament in its support. He has just stated 
the theme of his Epistle; now comes what we may call the 
text: it is a passage from Hahakkuk (ii. 4), which had evi¬ 
dently played an important part in his inner life, as it did 
decisively in the life of Luther. He quotes it also Gal. iii. 11 
(comp. X. 37). With all that prides itself on its own strength, 
whether in the case of foreign conquerors or in Israel itself, 
the prophet contrasts the humble Israelite who puts his 
fidence in God alone. The former will perish; the latter, 
who alone is righteous in the eyes of God, shall live. The 
Hebrew word which we translate by faiths emounah, comes 
from the verb aman^ to he firm ; whence in the Hiphil: to 
red on, to he confident in. In the Hebrew it is: his faith 
{emounatho) ; but the LXX. have translated as if they had 
found emounathi, my faith (that of God), which might signify 
either my faithfulness, or faith in me. What the translators 
thought is of small importance. Paul evidently goes back to 
the original text, and quotes exactly when he says: his 
faith,” the faith of the believer in his God. In the Hebrew 
text it is agreed by all that the words hy his faith are de¬ 
pendent on the verb shall live, and not on the word the jmt. 
But from Theodore Beza onwards, very many commentators 
think that Paul makes this subordinate clause dependent on 
the word the just: The just hy faith shall live.” This mean¬ 
ing really seems to suit the context more exactly, the general 
idea being that righteousness (not life) comes by faith. This 
correspondence is, however, only apparent; for Paul’s saying, 
thus understood, would, as Oltramare acutely observes, put in 
contrast the just hy faith, who shall live, and the jttst hy 
works, who shall not live. But such a thought would be 
inadmissible in Paul’s view. For he holds that, if one should 
succeed in being righteous by his works, he would certainly 
live hy them (x. 5). We must therefore translate as in the 
Hebrew: The just shall live hy faith; and the meaning is 
this: '"the just shall live by faith” (by which he has been 
made just). Paul might have said ; the sinner shall be saved 
by faith. But the sinner, in this case, he calls just by antici¬ 
pation, viewing him in the state of righteousness into which 
his faith shall bring him. If he lives by his faith, it is 
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obviously because be bas been made just by it, since no one 
is saved except as being just. The word shall live, 

embraced in the prophet's view : 1. Deliverance from present 
evils (those of the Chaldean invasion), and, in the case of 
posterity, deliverance from evils to come; 2. The possession 
of divine grace in the enjoyment of the blessings of the Pro¬ 
mised Land. These two notions are, oi course, spiritualked 
by Paul They become: deliverance from perdition and the 
possession of eternal life. It is the idea of crcorrjpla, salva¬ 
tion, ver. 16, reproduced. The word shall live will also have its 
part to play in the didactic exposition which now begins, and 
which will develope the contents of this text. In fact, to the 
end of chap. v. the apostle analyzes the idea of the rightecms- 
ness of faith ; the word shall live serves as a theme to the 
whole part from chaps, vi-viii., and afterwards, for the practical 
development, chaps. xii.-xiv. 

The exposition of the righteousness of faith, which begins in 
the following verse, comprises three great developments: the 
description of universal condemnation, i. 18~iii. 20; thatjof 
universal justification, iii . 21-v. 11; and, following up this 
great contrast as its cohsiiminatLon, parallel between Adam and 
Christ (v. 12-21). The idea of this entire part, i.-v., taken as 
a whole, is therefore : the demonstration of justijicationly faith. 


FUNDAMENTAL PAET. 

I. 18-V. 21. 

The principal subdivision of this part is indicated by the 
somewhat amplified repetition of ver. 17, which we shall find 
iii. 21, 22. There we again meet with the phrase righteous¬ 
ness of God ; the verb was manifested evidently corresponds to 
the word is revealed ; and the two secondary clauses: ly faith 
of Jesus Christ, and: unto and upon all them that 'believe, are the 
development of the phrase from faith to faith. It follows from 
this parallel that the apostle did not mean immediately to 
study this great truth of justification by faith; but he felt the 
need of preparing the way for this exposition by laying bare 
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in human life the reasons for this so extraordinary and appa¬ 
rently abnormal mode of salvation. Such, indeed, is the 
subject of the first section, i. 18-iii. 20 : If the gospel reveals 
th e righteousnes s of God, it is because there is another reve¬ 
lation, that of the ivrath of Qod, and because this latter, 
unless m*anlan3 be^estiiiecTtb perish, requires the former. 

PIKST SECTION (I. 18-IIL 20). 

THE WEATH OF GOD BESTING ON THE WHOLE WORLD. 

In chap, i., from ver. 18, St. Paul is undoubtedly describ¬ 
ing the miserable state of the Gentile world. Prom the begin¬ 
ning of chap. ii. he addresses a personage who very severely 
judges the Gentile abominations just described by Paul, and 
who evidently represents a wholly different portion of man¬ 
kind. At ver. 17 he apostrophizes this personage by his 
name : it is the Jew ; and he demonstrates to him that he also 
is under the burden of wrath. Hence it follows that the first 
piece of this section goes to the end of chap, i., and has for 
its subject: the need of salvation demonstrated by the state 
of the contemporary Gentile world. 

FOUETH PASSAGE (I. 18-32). 

The Wrath of God on the Gentiles. 

According to PauFs usual style, the first verse contains 
summarily all the ideas developed in the following piece. 
The study of the verse will thus be an analysis by anticipa¬ 
tion of the whole passage. 

Ver. 18. For the wrath of God is revealed from heaven 
against all ungodliness and urmghteousmess of me7i^ who refress 
the truth unrighteously.''^ —^The transition from ver. 17 to ver. 
18, indicated by for, can only be this : There is a revelation 
of righteousness by the gospel, because there is a revelation of 
wrath on the whole world. The former is necessary to save 
the world (comp, amrrjpla, salvation, ver. 1 6) from the conse¬ 
quences of the latter.—^From the notion of wrath, when it is 
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applied to Crod, we must of course remove all that pollutes 
human wrath, personal resentment, the moral perturbation 
which gives to the manifestations of indignation the character 
of revenge. In God, who is the living Gfoocl, wrath appears as 
the holy disapprobation of evil, and the firm resolve to destroy 
it. But it is false to say , as is often done, that this divine 
emotion applies only to the evil and not to the evil-doer. In 
measure as the latter ceases to oppose the evil and volun¬ 
tarily identifies himself with it, he himself becomes the object 
of wrath and all its consequences.’ The absence of the 
article before the word opyr)^ wrath, brings into prominence 
the category rather than the thing itself: manifestation there 
is, whose character is that of wrath, not of love.—This mani¬ 
festation proceeds from heaven. Heaven here does not denote 
the atmospheric or stellar heaven; the term is the emble¬ 
matical expression for the invisible residence of God, the seat 
of perfect order, whence emanates every manifestation of 
righteousness on the earth, every victorious struggle of good 
against evil. The visible heavens, the regularity of the 
motion of the stars, the life-like and pure lustre of their fires, 
this whole great spectacle has always been to the consciousness 
of man the sensible representation of divine order. It is from 
this feeling that the prodigal son exclaims: Bather, I have 
sinned against heaven and in thy sight.’’ Heaven in this 
sense is thus the avenger of all sacred feelings that are out¬ 
raged ; it is as such that it is mentioned here.—By dcrejSeca, 
longodliness, Paul denotes all failures in the religious sphere ; 
and by dhtfcia, unrighteousness, all that belong to the moral 
domain. Volkmar very well defines the two terms: Every 
denial either of the essence or of the will of God.” We shall 
again find these two kinds of failures distinguished and de¬ 
veloped in the sequel; the first, in the refusal of adoration 
and thanksgiving, ver. 21 et seq.; the second, in the refusal 
of the knowledge of moral good proceeding from God, ver. 
2Qa. —’JEtt/, upon, against, has here a very hostile sense.— 
The apostle does not say: of men, but literally: of men who 
repress. As Hofmann says: " The notion men is first pre¬ 
sented indefinitely, then it is defined by the special charac- 

^ We refer to an appendix placed at the end of this verse for an examination 
of Ritschl’s theory respecting the wrath of God. 
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teristic: who repress ”... We may already conclude, from 
this absence of the article t£v {the) befoi*e the substantive, 
that Paul is not here thinking of all humanity. And, indeed, 
he could not have charged the Jews with holding captive the 
truth which had been revealed to them, comp. ii. 19~21, 
while he proceeds to charge this sin directly on the Gentiles. 
We must therefore regard ver. 18 as the theme of chap. i. 
only, not that of i. and ii. Besides, the wrath of God was 
not yet revealed against the Jewish world; it was only accumu¬ 
lating (ii. 5).—Certainly the apostle, in expressing himself as 
he does, does not overlook the varieties in the conduct of the 
Gentiles, as wull appear in the sequel (ii. 14, 15). He refers 
only to the general character of their life.— The truth held 
captive is, as vv. 19 and 20 prove, the knovjledge of God as 
communicated to the human conscience. To hold it captive, 
is to prevent it from diffusing itself in the understanding as a 
light, and in the conduct as a holy authority and just rule. 
The verb icarex^iv, to hold lach, detain, cannot here have the 
meaning which some interpreters would give it, to keep, possess, 
which the word sometimes has; for example, 1 Cor. xv. 2 ; 

1 Thess. V. 21. In that case we should require to place the 
charge brought against the Gentiles not in this verb, but in 
the regimen iv aBi/cia: who possess the truth in unrighteous¬ 
ness'' (that is, while practising unrighteousness). But the 
sequel proves, on the contrary, that the Gentiles had not 
kept the deposit of truth w’^hich had been confided to them; 
and the simple regimen: in unrighteousness, would not suffice 
to characterize the sin charged against them, and which is the 
reason of the divine wrath. We must therefore take the 
word mre'xeLv, to detain, in the sense in which we find it 

2 Thess. ii. 6, 7, and Luke iv. 42 : to keep from moving, to 
repress. Oltramare : “ They hindered it from Ireaking forth:' 
—Some translate the words iv dhitcia : hy unrighteousness; 
they paralyze the truth in them by the love and practice of evil 
But why in this case not again add the notion of ungodliness 
to that of unrighteousness ? The literal meaning is, not hj 
unrighteousness, but ly way of unrighteousness; this regimen 
is therefore taken in the adverbial sense: imrighteoicsly, ill 
and wickedly. In reality, is there not perversity in paralyzing 
the influence of the truth on one's heart and life ? 
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To what manifestations does the apostle allade when he 
says that wrath is revealed from heaven ? Does he mean 
simply the judgment of conscience, as Ambrose and others, 
with Hodge most lately, think ? But here there would he no 
patent fact which could be taken as a parallel to the preach¬ 
ing of the gospel (ver. 17). BeUarmine, Grotius, etc., think 
that Paul means this jpreaching itself, and that the words from 
heaven are synonymous with the h avTf, in it (the gospel), 
ver. 17. But there is, on the contrary, an obvious antithesis 
between these two clauses, and consequently a contrast be¬ 
tween the revelation of righteousness and that of wrath.— 
The Greek Fathers, as also Philippi, Ewald, and Eitschl in 
our own day, regard this manifestation as that which shall 
take place at the last judgment. This meaning is incom¬ 
patible with the verb in the present; is revealed; not that 
a present may not, in certain cases, denote the idea of the 
action, independently of the time of its realization; so the 
very verb which Paul here uses is employed by him 1 Cor. 
iii. 13. But there the future (or ideal) sense of the present 
is plainly enough shown by all the futures surrounding the 
verb (jevgcrerai, BoKigda-ei), and the context makes it 

sufficiently clear. But in our passage the present is revealed, 
ver. 18, corresponds to the similar present of ver. 17, which ia 
incontrovertibly the actual present. It is not possible, in 
such a context, to apply the present of ver. 18 otherwise than 
to a present fact. Hofmann takes the word is revealed as 
referring to that whole multitude of ills which constantly 
oppress sinful humanity; and Pelagius, taking the word/rom 
heaven literally, found here a special indication of the storms 
and tempests which desolate nature. But what is there in 
the developments which follow fitted to establish this ex¬ 
planation ? The word is revealed, placed emphatically at the 
head of the piece, should propound the theme; and its mean¬ 
ing is therefore determined by the whole explanation which 
foUow's.—We are thus brought to the natural explanation. 
At ver. 24 mention is made of a divine chastisement, that by 
which men have been given over to the power of their impure 
lusts. This idea is repeated in ver. 26, and a third time in 
ver. 28 : “ God gave them over to a reprobate mind.” Each 
time this chastisement, a terrible manifestation of God’s 
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wrath, is explained hy a corresponding sin committed by the 
Gentiles. How can we help seeing here, with Meyer, the ex¬ 
planation, given by Paul himself, of his meaning in our verse ? 
Thereby the purport of the following description and its relation 
to ver. 18 become perfectly clear; the truth is explained in vv. 
19, 20 ; it is God’s revelation to the conscience of the Gentiles , 
the notion: to repress tlaQ truth, is explained in vv. 21—23 
(and 26); these are the voluntary errors of paganism; finally, 
the idea of the revelation of divine wrath is developed in vv. 
24-27 ; these are the unnatural enormities to which God has 
given the Gentiles up, and by which He has avenged His out¬ 
raged honour. All the notions of ver. 18 are thus resumed 
and developed in their logical order, vv. 19-27: such is the 
first cycle (the dcre/Seia, ungodliness). They are resumed and 
developed a second time in the same order, but under another 
aspect (the dSi/c/a, unrighteousness), vv. 28-32. The meaning 
of the words is revealed from hemm, is not therefore doubtful. 
It has been objected that the term to reveal always refers to 
a supernatural manifestation. We do not deny it; and we 
think that Paul regards the monstrous degradation of pagan 
populations, which he is about to describe (vv. 24-27 and 
29-32), not as a purely natural consequence of their sin, but 
as a solemn intervention of God’s justice in the history of 
mankind, an intervention which he designates by the term 
itapahihovai, to give over. —If ver. 18 contains, as we have 
said, three principal ideas : 1. The Gentiles knew the truth; 
2. They repelled it; 3. For this sin the wrath of God is dis¬ 
played against them,—the first of these ideas is manifestly that 
which will form the subject of vv. 19 and 20. 

The Wrath of God, according to Bitschl. 

In his work, Die Ghristliche Lehre von der Rechtfertigimg %md 
Versohnung (IL. 123-138) (The Christian Doctrine of Justifi¬ 
cation and Keconciliation), Ritschl ascribes to Pharisaism the in¬ 
vention of the.idea of retributive justice, and denies its existence 
in Holy Scripture. Thus obliged to seek a new meaning for the 
notion of the wrath of God, he finds the following: In the Old 
Testament the wrath of God has only one aim: to preserve the 
divine covenant; the wrath of God therefore only denotes the 
sudden and violent chastisements with which God smites either 
the enemies of the covenant, or those of its members who openly 
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violate its fandamental conditions,—in both cases not with the 
view of punishing, but of maintaining here below His work of 
grace. In the Hew Testament the idea is substantially the 
same, but modified in its application. The wrath of God cannot 
have any other than an eschatological application; it refers to 
the last judgment, in which God will cut off the enemies of 
salvation (not to punish them) but to prevent them from hinder¬ 
ing the realhsation of His kingdom (1 Thess. i 10 ; Eom. v. 9). 
As to our passage, which seems irreconcilable with this notion, 
this critic deals with it as follows :—We must wait till ii 4, 5 
to find the development of the idea of the wrath of God, 
enunciated in ver. 18. The whole passage, ver. 19-ii. 3, is 
devoted to setting forth the sin of the Gentiles, the fact of their 
holding thc truth captive. The description 
of chastisement (the revelation of wrath) is not developed till 
after ii. 5 ; now this passage evidently refers to the last judg¬ 
ment. Thus it is that the ingenious theologian succeeds in 
harmonizing our passage with his system. But I am afraid 
there is more ability than truth in the mode he follows:— 
1. Eitschl will not recognise an inward feeling in the wratli of 
God, but merely an outward act, a judgment. But why in this 
case does Paul use the word wrath, to which he even adds, ii. 8, 
the term indignation, which denotes the feeling at its 

deepest ? 2. We have seen that the present is revealed, forming 
an antithesis to the tense of ver. 17, and giving the reason of 
it Qydp, for), can only denote a time actuMy present. 3. Is it 
not obvious at a glance that the phrase thrice repeated: where¬ 
fore He gave them over (w, 24, 26, 28), describes not the sin of 
the Gentiles, but their chastisement ? That appears from the 
term give over : to give over is the act of the judge ; to le given 
over, the punishment of the culprit. The same follows also 
from the wherefores; by this word Paul evidently passes each 
time from the description of the sin to that of the punishment, 
that is to say, to the revelation of wrath, 4. As to ii. 4, 5, 
these verses do not begin v/itli a wherefore, as would be neces 
sary if the apostle were passing at this part of the text from 
the description of sin to that of chastisement. These verses, 
on the contrary, are strictly connected with ver. 3, as continuing 
the refutation of Jewish security in relation to the last judg¬ 
ment, a refutation begun at ver. 3 with the words : “ Thinkest 
thou . , .V and carried on to ver. 4 with these : Or [indeed] 
despisest thou ,, How can we regard this as the beginning 
of a new idea, that of chastisement succeeding that of sin ? Por 
tlie examination of the explanation of ver. 32 given by Eitschl, 
by which he seeks to justify all the violence he does to the text 
of the apostle, we refer to the verse itself. 
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With the term opy^, wrath, before us, applied to the Gentiles 
first, ver. 18, and afterwards to the Jews, ii. 5, we are justified 
in holding to the notion of that divine feeling as explained by 
us, pp. 164, 165. 

Vv. 19, 20. ''Because that which may be hnoion of God 
is manifest in them; for God hath shovjed it U7ito them. For 
the invisible things of Him are spiritually seen in His worhs, 
even His eternal power and Godhead; that they may be without 
excuse.'' —The truth of which Paul wished to speak in ver. 
18, was that revelation of God’s person and character which 
Ee had given to men. The Bcori, because (for Bia rovro otv, 
[or the reason that), carries the thought to that which follows 
as the reason of what precedes, in contrast to Bl 6, on account 
tf which (ver. 24), which points to what precedes as the 
reason for what follows.—The meaning of this Bion, seeing 
that, is as follows: they quenched the truth, seeing that the 
truth had been revealed to them (vv. 19, 20), and they changed 
it into a lie (vv. 21-23) (25).—The term f^voyarov, strictly, 
what can be known, usually signifies in the ITew Testament 
what is really known {yvcocrroi) ; this is its probable meaning 
in Luke ii. 44; John xviii, 15; Acts i. 19, xvii. 23. Yet 
it is not quite certain that the first meaning may not also be 
given to the word in some of the passages quoted; and in 
classic Greek it is the most usual sense (see the numerous 
examples quoted by Oltramare). What decides in its favour 
in our passage is the startling tautology which there would be 
in saying: " what is known of the being of God is manifested." 
There is therefore ground for preferring here the grammatical 
and received meaning in the classics. Paul means: What 
can be known of God without the help of an extraordinary 
revelation is clearly manifested within them.” A light was 
given in their conscience and understanding, and this light 
bore on the existence and character of the Divine Being. This 
present fact: is manifested, is afterwards traced to its cause, 
which is stated by the verb in the aorist: ‘'for manifested 
it to them; ” this state of knowledge was due to a divine act 
of revelation, God is not known like an ordinary object; 
when He is known, it is He who gives Himself to be known. 
The knowledge which beings have of Him is a free act on 
His part. Ver. 20 explains the external means by which 
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He wrouglit thif? revelation of Himself in tlie conscience of 
men. 

Ver. 20. He did so by Sts works in nature. By tbe term 
ra dopara, the invisible things, the apostle designates the 
essence of God, and the manifold attributes which distinguish 
it. He sums them up afterwards in these two: eternal jpower 
and Godhead, Power is that which immediately arrests man, 
when the spectacle of nature presents itself to his view. In 
virtue of the principle of causality innate in his understand¬ 
ing, he forthwith sees in this immense effect the revelation 
of a great cause; and the Almighty is revealed to him. But 
this power appears to his heart clothed with certain moral 
characteristics, and in particular, wisdom and goodness. He 
recognises in the works of this power, in the infinite series of 
means and ends which are revealed in them, the undeniable 
traces of benevolence and intelligence; and in virtue of the 
'principle of finality, or the notion of end, not less essentially 
inherent in his mind, he invests the supreme cause with the 
moral attributes which constitute what Paul here calls Godhead, 
0ei6rr)<;, the sum total of qualities in virtue of which the 
creative power can have organized such a world.—The epithet 
diBios, eternal (from del, always), is joined by some with both 
substantives; but power alone needed to be so defined, in 
order to contrast it with that host of second causes which are 
observed in nature. The latter are the result of anterior 
causes. But the first cause, on which this whole series of 
causes and effects depends, is eternal, that is to say, self- 
causing. The adjective is therefore to be joined only with 
the first of the two substantives; the second required no such 
qualification. These invisible things, belonging to the essence 
of God, have been made visible, since by the creation of the 
universe they have been externally manifested. Toh TTOLruiaa-L 
is the dative of instrument: by the works of God in nature; 
cItto, since, indicates that the time oi creation was the point 
01 departure for this revelation which lasts still. The complex 
phrase voovybeva Kadopdrac, are spiritually seen, contains two 
intimately connected ideas: on the one hand, a viewing with 
the outward sense ; on the other, an act of intellectual percep¬ 
tion, whereby that which presents itself to the eye becomes 
at the same time a revelation to our consciousness. The 
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animal sees as man does: but it lacks the vovs, understanding 
(whence the verb voelv, voovfieva), whereby man ascends from 
the contemplation of the work to that of the w^orker. These 
two simultaneous sights, the one sensible, the other rational, 
constitute in man a single act, admirably characterized by the 
expression sjpiritual contem;platio7i, used by the apostle. 

We have here a proof of Paul’s breadth of mind and heart. 
He does not disparage, as the Jews did, and as Christian 
science has sometimes done, the value of what has been called 
nahml theology. And it is certainly not without reason that 
Baur {Pauhbs, II. p. 2GO) has regarded this passage as laying 
the first basis of the apostle’s universalism. This same idea 
of a universal revelation appears again in Paul’s discourses at 
Lystra and Athens (Acts xiv. 17, xvii. 27, 28); so also in 1 Cor. 
i. 21, and in our own Epistle iii. 29 : '' Is God not also the 
God of the Gentiles ? ” a question which finds its full explana¬ 
tion in the idea of a primox'dial revelation addressed to all men. 

The last words of the verse point out the aim of this universal 
revelation: that they may be without excuse. The words are 
startling: Could God have revealed Himself to the Gentiles 
only to have a reason for the condemnation with which He 
visits them ? This idea has seemed so revolting, that it has 
been thought necessary to soften the sense of the phrase 
€49 TO . . . and to translate so that (Osterv.), or: they are 
therefore inexcusable ” (Oltram.). It is one great merit of 
Meyer’s commentaries that he has vigorously withstood this 
method of explanation, which arbitrarily weakens the meaning 
of certain prepositions and particles used by Paul. Plad he 
wished to say so thatj he had at command the regular expression 
wo-Te dvai. And the truth, if his thought is rightly understood, 
has nothing so very repulsive about it: in order that, he 
means, if after having been thus enlightened, they should fall 
into error as to God’s existence and character, they may l)e 
without excuse. The first aim of the Creator was to make 
Himself known to His creature. But if, through his own 
fault, man came to turn away from this light, ho should not 
be able to accuse God of the darkness into which he had 
plunged himself. One might translate somewhat coarsely: 
that in case of going astray, they might not be able to plead 
ignorance as a pretext. In these circumstances there is nothing 
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k> prevent the in order that from preserving iti natural 
meaning. 

Yv. 19 and 20 have explained the word aXtjOeta, the truths 
of ver. 18. Vv. 21-23 develope the phrase: Kari^eLv 
aXtjdecap, to hold this truth captive. 

Ver. 21. ^‘Became that, when they hnew God, they glorified 
Him not as God, neither were thankful; lut ’became vain in 
their imaginations, and their foolish heart was darkened!^ —The 
because that hears on the idea of inexcusableness, which closes 
ver. 20, and reproduces the feeling of indignation which had 
dictated the iv ahctcla, hurtfully and maliciously, of ver. 18 : 

Yes, inexcusable, because of the fact that” . . . How can 
the apostle say of the Gentiles that they knew God ? Is it 
a simple possibility to which he is referring! The words do 
not allow this idea. Ver. 19 declared that the light was 
really put within them. Paganism itself is the proof that 
the human mind had really conceived the notion of God; for 
this notion appears at the root of all the varied forms of 
paganism. Only this is what happened: the revelation did 
not pass from the passive to the active form. Man confined 
himself to receiving it. He did not set himself to grasp it 
and to develope it spontaneously. He would have been thus 
raised from light to light; it would have been that way of 
knowing God by wisdom of which Paul speaks, 1 Cor. i. 21. 
Instead of opening himself to the action of the light, man 
withdrew from it his heart and will; instead of developing the 
truth, he quenched it. Ho doubt acts of worship and thanks¬ 
giving addressed to the gods were not wanting in paganism; 
hut it is not without meaning that the apostle takes care to 
put the words in front: as God. The task of the heart and 
understanding would have been to draw from the contempla¬ 
tion of the work the distinct view of the divine worker, then, 
in the way of adoration, to invest this sublime being with all 
the perfections which He displayed in His creation. Such a 
course would have been to glorify God as God. Por the 
highest task of the understanding is to assert God freely, as 
He asserts Himself in His revelation. But if this act of 
reason failed, the heart at least had another task to fullil: 
to give thanks. Does not a child even say thanks to its 
benefactor ? This homage failed like the other. The word 
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or, must be understood here, as it often is, in the sense of: or 
at least The words as God also depend logically on were tlianTc- 
ful, which we have not been able to express in French^ [nor in 
English ].—Now man could not remain stationary. Not walk¬ 
ing forwards in the way of active religion, he could only stray 
into a false path, that of impiety, spoken of ver. 18. Having 
neglected to set God before it as the supreme object of its 
activity, the understanding was reduced to w^ork in vacuo; 
it rendered itself in a way futile (ifiaraLaidTjcTav) ; it peopled 
the universe with fictions and chimeras. So Paul designates 
the vain creations of mythology. The term i/iaraico6r]crap, 
voere struch with vanity, evidently alludes to fimaia, vain 
things, which was the name given by the Jews to idols (comp. 
Acts xiv. 15; Lev. xvii. 7; Jer. ii. 5; 2 Kings xvii. 15). 
The term BiaXoyio-fioi, reasonings, is always taken by the 
writers of the New Testament in an unfavourable sense; it 
denotes the unregulated activity of the vom, understanding, 
in the service of a corrupt heart. The corruption of the heart 
is mentioned in the following words: it went side by side 
with the errors of reason, of which it is at once the cause and 
the effect. The heart, fcapBla, is in the New Testament as in 
the Old (lei), the central seat of personal life, what we call 
feeling (sentiment), that inner power which determines at once 
the activity of the understanding and the direction of the wiU. 
Destitute of its true object, through its refusal to he thankful 
to God as God, the heart of man is filled with inspirations of 
darkness ; these are the guilty lusts inspired by the egoistic 
love of the creature and self. The epithet davvero^, without 
understanding, is often explained as anticipating what the 
heart was to become in this course: in such a way as to 
become foolish.” But was there not already something sense¬ 
less in the ingratitude described in ver. 21 ? Thus the want 
of understanding existed from the beginning. In the form of 
the first aorist passive io-KorlcrOT}, was darkened (as well as in 
the preceding aorist ifjLaraLSOrjaav), there is expressed the con¬ 
viction of a divine dispensation, though still under the form of 
a natural law, whose penal application has fallen on them. 

To this first stage, which is rather of an inward kind, there 
lias succeeded a second and more external one. 

> M. Oltramare: They neither glorified nor "blessed Him as Ood,** 
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Yv, 22, 23. '^Professing ihemsehes to le tvise, they hecame 
fools, and changed the glory of the incorruptiUe God mto the 
likeness of the image of cormygtihle man, and of birds, and 
fourfooted leasts, and creeping things'' Futility of thought 
lias readied the character of folly. What, in fact, is Poly¬ 
theism, except a sort of permanent hallucination, a collective 
delirium, or as is so well said by M. Mcolas, a possession on 
a great scale ? And this mental disorder rose to a kind of 
perfection among the very peoples who, more than others, laid 
claim to the glory of wisdom. When he says: professing to 
le wise, Paul does not mean to stigmatize ancient philosophy 
absolutely; he only means that all that labour of the sages 
did not prevent the most civilised nations, Egyptians, Greeks, 
Eomans, from being at the same time the most idolatrous 
of antiquity. The popular imagination, agreeably served by 
priests and poets, did not allow the efforts of the wise to 
dissipate this delirium. 

When good is omitted, there always comes in its place an 
evil committed. As, in respect of the understanding, the 
refusal of adoration {they did not glorify) became a vain 
labouring of the mind {they became vain), and, finally, complete 
estrangement from truth, folly {they became fools ); so in 
respect of the heart, ingratitude was first transformed into 
darkness; and, finally,^—such is the last term described ver. 
23,—into monstrous and debasing fetishism. The ungrateful 
heart did not stop short at not thanking God, it degraded and 
dishonoured Him, by changing Him into His opposite. 

The glory of God is the splendour which His manifested 
perfections cast into the heart of His intelligent creatures; 
hence, a bright image which is to man the ideal of all that 
is good. This image had been produced within them. What 
did they make of it ? The sequel tells. While holding the 
divine person, they wrapped it up, as it were, in the likeness 
of its opposite; it would have been almost better to leave it 
in silence, it would not have been so great an affront. The 
preposition h (which corresponds here to the Hebrew l) 
exactly describes this imprisonment of the divine glory in a 
form ignoble and grotesque. This meaning seems to us pre¬ 
ferable to that of commentators who, like Meyer, translate iv, 
by, which is less natural with a verb such as change. It is 
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simpler to say change into'' than change ly!' The epithet 
incorruptible is, as it were, a protest beforehand against this 
degTadation; we need not then translate, with Oltramare, 
immortal. Paul means to say that the glory of God is not 
reached by this treatment which it has had to undergo. In 
the phrase: the likeness of the image, we should certainly 
apply the first term to the material likeness, and the second 
to the image present to the artist’s mind when he conceives 
the type of God which he is going to represent. The worship 
of man especially characterizes Greek and Eoman Polytheism; 
that of the different classes of animals, Egyptian and Bar¬ 
barian paganism. We need only refer to the worship of the bull 
Apis, the ibis, the cat, the crocodile, etc., among the Egyptians. 

Thus idolatry, according to Paul, is not a progressive stage 
reached in the religious thought of mankind, starting from 
primeval fetishism. Far from being a first step towards the 
goal of Monotheism, Polytheism is on the contrary the result 
of degeneracy, an apostasy from the original Monotheism, a 
darkening of the understanding and heart, which has terminated 
in the grossest fetishism. The history of religions, thoroughly 
studied as it is now-a-days, fully justifies Paul’s view. It 
shows that the present heathen peoples of India and Africa, 
far from rising of themselves to a higher religious state, have 
only sunk, age after age, and become more and more degraded. 
It proves that at the root of all pagan religions and mytho¬ 
logies, there lies an original Monotheism, which is the historical 
starting-point in religion for all mankind.^ 

This statement of the apostle has been regarded as a 
reflection of that contained in the Book of Wisdom (comp, 
for example, the passages,Wisd. xiii. 1-8 and xiv. 11-20). But 
what a difference between the tame and superficial explanation 
of idolatry, which the Alexandrian author gives to his readers, 
and the profound psychological analysis contained in the pre¬ 
ceding verses of St. Paul I The comparison brings out exactly 
the difference between the penetration of the author enlightened 
from above, and that of the ordinary Jew seeking to recon¬ 
struct the great historic fact of idolatry by his own powers. 

The apostle has developed the two terms of ver. 18 : truth, 

^ See the complete demonstration of this fact in the treatise of Pfleidorer, 
Jahrhiicherf, prot Theol. 1867. 
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md Tb^ressing the truth. After thus presenting, on the one 
hand, the divine revelation, and, on the other, the sin of man in 
quenching it, it remains to him only to expound the third idea 
of his text: the terrible manifestation of God's lorath on that 
sin, in which the whole of human impiety was concentrated. 

Vv. 24, 25. Wherefore God also^ gam them up to unclean- 
ness through the lusts of their own hearts, to dishonour their 
own bodies between themselves: ^ who changed the truth of God 
into a lie, and worshipped and served the creature instead of the 
Creator, who is blessed for ever. Amen." —In these words there 
is expressed the feeling of indignation raised in the heart of 
the apostle by the thought and view of the treatment to 
which God has been subjected by the creature to whom He 
revealed Himself so magnificently. The verses have some¬ 
thing of that Trapo^vcrjao^s, that exasperation of heart, of which 
the author of the Acts speaks (xvii. 16) when describing 
Paul’s impressions during his stay at Athens. This feeling 
is expressed forcibly by the two conjunctions hto KaL, where¬ 
fore also. A to, literally, on account of which, that is to say, of 
the sin just described; this first conjunction refers to the 
justice of punishment in general; the second, Kal, also, brings 
out more especially the relation of congruity between the 
nature of the punishment and that of the offence. They 
sinned, wherefore God punished them; they sinned by degrad¬ 
ing God, wherefore also God degraded them. This Kal has 
been omitted by the Alex.; a mistake, as is plain, for it 
expresses the profoundest idea of the whole piece. No one 
would have thought of adding it. The word gave over does 
not signify that God impelled them to evil, to punish the evil 
which they had already committed. The holiness of God is 
opposed to such a sense, and to give over is not to impel. On 
the other hand, it is impossible to stop short at the idea of a 
simple permission: "God let them give themselves over to 
evil.” God was not purely passive in the terrible develop¬ 
ment of Gentile corruption. Wherein did Plis action consist? 
He positively withdrew His hand; He ceased to hold the boat 
as it was dragged by the current of the river. This is the 

^ A B 0 omit the xm after ho, which is found in the T. R., with D E G K 
L P and the most of the Mnn. 

^ A B C D : «v avroit ; T. R., with E G K L P, the Mnn.: «» mvTois. 
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meaning of tlie term used by tbe apostle Acts xiv. 1G : '' He 
suffered the Gentiles to ivcdk in their own ways/’ by not doing 
for them what He never ceased to do for His own people. 
It is not a case of simple abstention, it is the positive with¬ 
drawal of a force. Such also is the meaning of the saying, 
Gen. vi. 3 : My Spirit shall not always strive with man.” 
As Meyer says: The law of history, in virtue of which the 
forsaking of God is followed among men by a parallel growth 
of immorality, is not a purely natural order of things; the 
power of God is active in the execution of this law.” If it is 
asked how such a mode of action harmonizes with the moral 
perfection of God, the answer undoubtedly is, that when man 
has reached a certain degree of corruption, he can only Ije 
cured by the very excess of his own corruption; it is the only 
means left of producing what aU preceding appeals and punish¬ 
ments failed to effect, the salutary action of repentance. So 
it is that at a given moment the father of the prodigal son lets 
him go, giving him even his share of goods. The monstrous 
and unnatural character of the excesses about to be described 
confirms this view. 

The two prepositions, iv, through, and eh, to, differ from one 
another as the current which bears the barque along, once it 
has been detached from the shore, differs from the abyss into 
which it is about to be precipitated. Lusts exist in the heart; 
God abandons it to their power, and then begins that fall 
which must end in the most degrading impurities. The in¬ 
finitive Tov arLfid^ecrOac might be translated: to the impurity 
which consists in dishonouring. But as the whole passage is 
dominated by the idea of the manifestation of divine wrath,” 
it is more natural to give this infinitive the notion of end 
or aim: m order to dishonour. It is a condemnation: You 
have dishonoured me; I give you up to impurity, that you 
may dishonour your own selves.” Observe the Kai, also, at 
the beginning of the verse. The verb dri/jod^eadat is found 
in the classics only in the passive sense: to be dishonotmd. 
This meaning would not suit here, unless we translate, as 
Meyer does: that their bodies might be dishonoured among 
them” (the one by the other). But this meaning does not 
correspond with the force of the apostolic thought. The 
punishment consists nor merely in being dishonoured, but 
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especially in disliononring omsclf. ^Arofid^eadaL must 
therefore be taken as the middle, and in the active sense: 
'"to dishonour their bodies in themselves.” If this middle 
sense is not common in the classics, it is accidental, for it is 
perfectly regular. The regimen in themselves looks super¬ 
fluous at first sight; but Paul wishes to describe this blight 
as henceforth inherent in their very personality: it is a seal 
of infamy which they carry for the future on their forehead. 
The meaning of the two readings iv avroZ^ and ev iavroZ^ does 
not differ; the first is written from the writer’s point of view, 
the second from the viewpoint of the authors of the deed. 

The punishment is so severe that Paul interrupts himself, 
as if he felt the need of recalling how much it was deserved. 
With the oLTcve^, those who, ver. 25, he once more passes from 
the punishment to the sin which had provoked it. God has 
dealt so with them, as people who had dealt so with Him. 
Such is the meaning of the pronoun oo-rt?, which does not 
only designate, but describe. The verb travestied, 

through the addition of the preposition fierd, enhances the 
force of the simple i^Kka^av, changed, of ver. 23 : the sin 
appears ever more odious to the apostle, the more he thinks 
of it.—The truth of God certainly means here : the true notion 
of His being, the idea which alone corresponds to so sublime 
a reality, and which ought to be produced by the revelation 
of Himself which He had given; comp. 1 Thess. i 9, where 
the true God is opposed to idols. As the abstract term is 
used to denote the true God, so the abstract word lie here 
denotes idols, that ignoble mask in which the heathen expose 
the figure of the All-perfect. And here comes the height of 
insult. After travestying God by an image unworthy of Him, 
they make this the object of their veneration {ia-e^dadTjo-av). 
To this term, which embraces all heathen life in general, Paul 
adds iXdrpevcrav, they served, which refers to positive acts of 
worship. — Uapd, by the side of, signifies with the accusative: 
passing beyond, leaving aside with contempt (to go and adore 
something else).—The doxology which closes this verse : who 
is blessed for ever, is a homage intended to wash off, as it were, 
the opprobrium inflicted on God by heathenism. On account 
of its termination, evXoyrjrof; may either signify: who ought to 
be blessed, or: who is blessed. The second meaning is simpler 
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and more usual: just because He ought to be so^ lie is and 
will be so, whatever the heathen may do in the matter. The 
term eh too? al&va<;,for ever, contrasts God's eternal glory 
with the ephemeral honour paid to idolS;, or the temporary 
affronts given to God.— 'AfiTjv, amen, comes from the Hebrew 
aman, to be firm. It is an exclamation intended to scatter by 
anticipation all the mists which still exist in the consciousness 
of man, and darken the truth proclaimed. 

Ver. 25 was an interruption extorted from Paul by the 
need which his outraged heart felt to justify once more the 
severity of such a punishment. He now resumes his exposi¬ 
tion of the punishment, begun in ver. 24; and this time he 
proceeds to the end. He does not shrink from any detail 
fitted to bring out the vengeance which God has taken on the 
offence offered to His outraged majesty. 

Vv. 26, 27. '‘For this cause God gave them up unto vile 
affections: for even their women did change the natural use into 
that which is against nature: and likewise^ also the men, 
leaving the natural use of fJie woman, burned in their lust one 
toward another ; men with men working that which is unseemly, 
and receiving in themselves"^ the well-merited recompense of their 
error!' —Ver. 26 resumes the description begun in ver. 24, 
and which Paul had interrupted to ascend, ver. 25, from the 
punishment to its cause. The hth rovTo,for this cause, relates 
to ver. 25, and has the same logical bearing as the hto, where¬ 
fore, in ver. 24, which referred to ver. 23 (reproduced in 
ver. 25). It is therefore perfectly natural that the verb of 
the two propositions, vv. 24 and 26, should be one and 
the same {TrapiSoe/cev, He gave over), — The complement 
arifila^;, of dishonour, is a genitive of quality (dishonotmng, 
vile). This word goes back on the end of ver. 24: to 
dishonour their bodies among themselves. The term rrdQr), 
passions, has something still more ignoble in it than eV^- 
Ovfjblai,, lusts, in ver. 24; for it contains a more pronounced 
idea of moral passivity, of shameful bondage.—-The picture 
which follows of the unnatural vices then prevalent in Gentile 
society is confirmed in all points by the frightful details con¬ 
tained in the works of Greek and Latin writers. But it is 

^ A I) G P read afAniots h instead of ofic,ows vi, which aU the others read. 

* Instead of i» iuvrm^ B K read i* 
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asted, How can Paul give himself up, with a sort of com¬ 
placency, to such a delineation ? The answer lies in the aim 
of the whole passage to show the divine wrath displayed on 
the Gentile world; comp, the term avrcfiia-OLa, meet recom¬ 
pense, ver. 27. A law hroods over human existence, a law 
which is at the same time a divine act: Such as thou makest 
thy God, such wilt thou make thyself.—The expressions 
appeve<;, OTjXeiac, literoXlj, males, females, are chosen to suit the 
spirit of the context,—^The whole is calculated to show that 
there is here a just recom;pense on the part of God. The 
pberijXXa^av, they changed, trarestied, corresponds to the same 
verb, ver. 25, and the n-apa (j>vaiv, contrary to nature, to the 
wapd Tov KTLcravTa of the same verse.—There is in the 6fiol(o^ 
T€ an idea of eq[uahty: and equally so, while the reading 
opioim Se of four Mjj. contains further an idea of progress, as 
if the dishonouring of man by man were an intensification of 
that of woman.—In the fjv eSet, which we have translated by 
well-merited recompense” (literally, the recompense which 
was meet), one feels, as it were, the indignant breathing of God’s 
holy wrath. Justice could not let it be otherwise ! The 
error, TrXdvrj, is not that of having sought satisfaction in such 
infamies ; it is the voluntary lie of idolatry, the lie 
of ver. 25, the quenching of the truth, ver. 18 ; for this is 
what explains the avTipnadla, the withering retribiction just 
described. Once again the clause in themselves brings out the 
depth of this blight; they bear it in themselves, it is visible 
to the eyes of aU. 

The moral sentiment in man is based on the conception 
of the holy God. To abandon the latter, is to paralyze the 
former. By honouring God we ennoble ourselves; by reject¬ 
ing Him we infallibly ruin ourselves. Such, according to the 
apostle, is the relation between heathenism and moral corrup¬ 
tion. Independent niorahty is not that of St. Paul. 

He has described the ungodliness of the Gentile world, 
idolatry, and its punishment, unnatural impurities. He now 
describes the other aspect of the world’s sin, unrighteousness, 
and its punishment, the overflowing of monstrous iniqidties 
committed by men against one another, and threatening to 
overwhelm society. 

Ver. '"And even as they did n^pt think good to retahi God 
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in their hnowledge, God ^ gme them over to a mind wid of dis* 
cernment^ to do those things which are not convenientr —The 
ungodliness of the Gentiles was accompanied by a depth of 
inic^uity: the refusal to let the thought of the perfect God 
rule human life. To retain God as an ohjeet of distinct hiimu- 
ledge (the literal sense of Paul’s words), is to keep alive within 
the mind the view of that holy Being, so that His will shall 
give law to our whole conduct. This is w^hat the Gentiles 
refused to do. Ceasing to contemplate God and His will, 
they were given over to all unrighteousness.— Kadco^, even as 
(literally, agreeably to which), indicates anew the exact correla¬ 
tion between this unrighteousness and the punishment about 
to be described.—WoO? aSoKcjjLog, which we translate: a mind 
void of discernment, corresponds to the ovk eSoKLiiacrav, they 
did not think good; having refused to appreciate God, they 
lost the true sense of moral appreciation, and this loss with 
all its consequences is a judgment, as well as the unnatural 
passions described above. Such is the force of the TrapiScofcep, 
gave over, corresponding to the same verb in vv. 24 and 26. 
—The phrase: those things which are not convenient, to express 
evil, is well suited to the notion of appreciation which is 
included in the verb SoKcjid^eLv, to judge good, and the adjec¬ 
tive Evil is here characterized as moral incongruity, 

calculated to revolt the vov^, reason, if it were not deprived of 
its natural discernment. The infinitive iroieiv, to do, is almost 
equivalent to a Latin gerund ''in doing!' The subjective 
negation pjr} with the participle signifies: all that is ranked in 
the class designated by the participle.—Remark, finally, the 
intentional repetition of the substantive o Qeos, God: “As thou 
treatest God, God treateth thee.” It is by mistake that this 
second God is omitted in the Sinaiit and AUx ,—Volkmar 
makes ver. 28 the beginning of a new section. He would 
have it that the subject begun here is Jewish, in opposition to 
Gentile guiltiness (vv. 18-27). But nothing, either in the 
text or in the thought, indicates such a transition; the mi, 
also, is opposed to it, and the charge raised by the apostle in 
the following verses, and especially ver. 32, is exactly the 
opposite of the description which he gives of the Jews, 
chap. ii. The latter appear as the judges of Gentile corruption, 

^ K A Jiere omit » as«f. 
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wliile the men characterized in ver. 32 give it their 
applause. 

Ver. 2^a, Being filled mth all sort of unrighteousness} 
perverseness, maliciousness, covetousness'' ^ —In the following 
ennmeration we need not seek a rigorously systematic order. 
Paul evidently lets his pen run on as if he thought that, of all 
the bad terms which should present themselves, none would 
be out of place or exaggerated. But in this apparent disorder 
one can detect a certain grouping, a connection through the 
association of ideas.—The first group which we have detached 
in our translation embraces four terms; according to the 
T. E., five. But the word rropveia, uncleanness, should evi¬ 
dently be rejected; for it is wanting in many Mjj.; it is 
displaced in some others; finally, the subject has been 
exhausted in what precedes. — The phrase: aU sort of 
unrighteousness," embraces collectively the whole following 
enumeration : Trovrjpla, perverseness, denotes the bad instinct of 
the heart; KaKia, maliciousness, the deliberate wickedness 
which takes pleasure in doing harm; TfKeove^la, covetousness 
(the desire of having more rrkeov exetv), the passion for money, 
which does not scruple to lay hold of the possessions of its 
neighbour to augment its own. The participle ireTfkppaifihov^^, 
filled, at the head of this first group, is in apposition to the 
understood subject of rrocetv. 

The four terms of this first group thus refer to injustices 
committed against the well-being and property of our neighbour. 

Ver., 29&. Bull of envy, murder, delate, deceit, liUerness" — 
These five terms form again a natural group, which embraces 
all the injustices whereby the person of our neighbour is 
injured. The adjective full of (properly, stuffed), on 

which this group depends, indicates a change of idea from the 
preceding. As an adjective, it denotes solely the present 
attribute, while the preceding participle implied the process of 
growth which had led to the state described. The similarity 
of sound in the two Greek words: <j)96vov, envy, and <f>6vov, 

^ After {unrighteous7ie$$) tlie T. E. reads vtopvuoc. {uncleanness), wiii L 

only ; D F G* place vrapvnot after xaxix (maliciousness) ; A B 0 K reject: it 
entirely. 

2 These three last terms are tran?pc:: 2 d in the mss. A : 

; B fi I ’*'<’‘'<'1 ^r'Xsov., j G: 


xaitm 
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murder, has led to their being often combined also in the 
classics; besides, envy leads to murder, as is shown by the 
example of Cain. If envy does not go the length of making 
away with him whose advantages give us umbrage, it seeks at 
least to trouble him with deception in the enjoyment of his 
wealth ; this is expressed by €pL<i, delate, quarrelling; finally, 
in this course one seeks to injure his neighbour by deceiving 
him (S 0 X 09 , deceit), or to render his life miserable by bitterness 
of temper (/cafcoTjOeia), 

Ver. 30^. '' Whisperers, laMiters, haters of God, despiteful, 
proud, loasters!' —The dispositions expressed in the six terms 
of this group are those of which pride is the centre. There 
is no reason for reducing them to four, as Hofmann would, by 
making the second term the epithet of the first, and the fourth 
that of the third; this does not suit the rapidity of the 
enumeration and the need of accumulating terms.— WLOvptarr)^, 
tohisperer, the man who pours his poison against his neighbour 
by whispering into the ear; icaraKaXo^, the man who blackens 
publicly; deocrry^r]^ signifies, in the two classical passages 
where it is found (Euripides), hated of God, and Meyer there¬ 
fore contends that the passive sense ought to be preserved 
here, while generalizing it; the name would thus signify all 
hardened malefactors. But this general meaning is impos¬ 
sible in an enumeration in which the sense of each term is 
limited by that of all the rest. The active signification: 
hating God, is therefore the only suitable one; it is the 
highest manifestation of pride, which cannot brook the thought 
of this superior and judge ; one might say: the most monstrous 
form of calumny (the malediction of Providence); Suidas and 
(Ecumenius, two writers nearer the living language than we, 
thought they could give to this word the active signification, 
a fact which justifies it sufiSciently. To insolence toward 
God (the sin of vjSpi^ among the Greeks) there is naturally 
joined insult offered to men: v/SpiarT]^, imolent, de^itefuL 
The term virepr)<l>avo^ (from virep, ffyaLvopav), proud, designates 
the man who, from a feeling of his own superiority, regards 
others with haughtiness; while aXa^d)v, loaster, denotes the 
man who seeks to attract admiration by claiming advantages 
he does not really possess. 

Yy, 30&, 31. Jmentors of evU thin^s^ disobedient to farerJs, 
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without mulerstanding, comnant-hreakerSj without natural affec¬ 
tion^ wwiercifuir —The last group refers to the extinction of 
all the natural feelings of humanity, filial affection, loyalty, 
tenderness, and pity. It includes six terms. The first, 
inventors of evil things, denotes those vvho pass their lives 
meditating on the evil to be done to others; so Antiochus 
Epiphanes is called by the author of 2 Macc. (vii 31), 
7rd(T'r)<5 tcaKim eijpeTr}<^, and Sejanus by Tacitus, facinomm 
repertoT. People of this stamp have usually begun to betray 
their bad character in the bosom of their families—^they have 
been disobedient to their parents. — ^Acvvero^, without under¬ 
standing, denotes the man who is incapable of lending an ear 
to wise counsel; thus understood, it has a natural connection 
with the previous term; Hofmann cites Ps. xxxii. 8, 9.— 
''AavvdeTo^, which many translate irreconcilable, can hardly 
have this meaning, for the verb from which it comes does not 
signify to reconcile, but to decide in common, and hence to make 
a treaty. The adjective therefore describes the man who with- 
out scruple violates the contracts he has signed, the faithless man. 
— 'AcrTopfyo<;. ivithout naUoral affection, from arepjeev, to cherish, 
caress, foster; this word denotes the destruction even of the 
feelings of natural tenderness, as is seen in a mother who 
exposes or kiUs her child, a father who abandons his family, 
or children who neglect their aged parents. If the following 
word in the T. E., aaTrovSov^, truce-breakers, were authentic, 
its meaning would be confounded with that of devvOerovs, 
rightly understood.— ^AveXerjpbcov, unmerciful, is closely con¬ 
nected with the preceding derropjov^, without tenderness; but 
its meaning is more general. It refers not only to tender 
feelings within the family circle; here it calls up before the 
mind the entire population of the great cities flocking to the 
circus to behold the fights of gladiators, frantically applauding 
the effusion of human blood, and gloating over the dying 
agonies of the vanquished combatant. Such is an example of 
the unspeakable hardness of heart to which the whole society 
of the Gentile world descended. What would it have come 
to if a regenerating breath had not at this supreme moment 
passed over it ? It is in this last group that the fact which the 

^ The T. R. here adds, with G K b P, {without goodfaitli) ; btrt the 

word is omitted by A B D E G. 
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apostle is concerned to bring out is most forcibly emphasized, 
that of a divine judgment manifesting itself in this state of 
things. In fact, we have no more before us iniquities which 
can be explained by a simple natural egoism. They are 
enormities which are as unnatural as the infamies described 
above as the punishment of heathenism. Thus is proved the 
aliandonnient of men to a reprobate mind (the aZomfjio^ vov<^ 
of ver. 28). 

Ver. 32. “ Who, hnoiaing^ the judgment of God, that they 
^:Meh commit such things are loorthy of death, not only do the 
same, hut applaud^ those who do them^ —The relation of this 
verse to what precedes has been very generally misunderstood, 
hence probably the corrections of the text attempted in some 
MSS.—The most serious misunderstanding is that of Eitschl. 
This theologian regards the men to whom this verse and the 
four following (ii. 1-4) refer as forming a class by themselves, 
and wholly different from the sinners described from ver. 19 
onwards. The men who repress the truth, ver. 18, are according 
to him divided into two classes:those who through heathenism 
have quenched the feeling of divine revelation (vv. 19-31),’' 
and those who, while judging the immoralities produced by 
paganism, nevertheless take part in them by their conduct 
(ver. 32-ii. 4).” But it is easy to see that this construction is 
devised solely with the view of finding the development of the 
idea of divine wrath, ver. 18, in the passage ii. 5 et seq., and 
not in the TrapaStSovac, giving over, of vv. 24, 26, and 28 
(see p. 168). This construction, proposed by Eitschl, is im¬ 
possible. 1. Because judging with a view to approve, ver. 32, 
is not the same thing as judging to condemn, ii. 1, 2. 2. On 

account of the obvious relation between the terms of ver. 32 : 
though knowing the judgment of God, and those of ver. 28 : they 
did not Imp God in their knowledge. 3. The uniform sense of 
the pronoun omve^, as people who, forces us to seek in the 
description of ver. 32 the jmtif cation of the judgment described 
from ver. 28. Bar, then, from indicating a change of persons, 
this pronoun expresses the moral qualification by which the 

^ Instead of iny^ovTts, B reads i<riytmff»ovvis .—To the participle t^ftyuvru, 
I) E add tlie vei'b ovx, mumv, and 0: eu» tyvuirecv. Furtlier on D adds yxp after 

f£'eyav. 

^ In place of the two VerBs B readsS 
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individuals just described Lave drawn on tbem so severe a 
punishment. It is an exact parallel to the otrtve^ of ver. 25. 
The latter justified the judgment of idolaters by recalling to 
mind the greatness of their offence. The former in the same 
way justifies the punishment which has overtaken the resist¬ 
ance of man to the revelation of moral good (ver. 28<x) : ''They 
had well deserved to be given over to this deluge of iniquities, 
they %oho had acted thus toward God when He revealed His 
will to them.’’ The terms which follow and explain the 
pronoun they who, set forth this radical iniquity through which 
men quenched the sentiment of moral truth revealed in them; 
comp. ver. 28^^. To SiKalcofia, strictly, what God estailishes as 
jmt; here: His just sentence; denotes the clear 

discernment which men had of it. The word recalls the 
r^vovre^i rov ©eov, knowing God, of ver. 21: moral light was pro¬ 
duced in them as well as religious light. The words following 
indicate the contents of that sentence which God had taken 
care to engrave on their heart. What appeals to God’s justice 
do we not find in the writings of Gentile historians and 
philosophers 1 What a description in their poets of the punish¬ 
ment inflicted on malefactors in Tartarus I The phrase worthy of 
death has been applied by some, and recently again by Hofmann, 
to the 'punishment of death as executed by human judges. But 
this penalty would suit only one term in the whole preceding 
enumeration, viz. (j)6vo9, murder; and the rot, roLavra, such 
things, does not allow so restricted an application. Death 
therefore here denotes death as God only can inflict it, the 
pains of Hades, which the Gentiles also recognised, and which 
Paul, designating things from his own point of view, calls 
death. The second part of the verse leads from the offence to 
the punishment. It is the mind deprived of discernment, to 
which God has given up men, in its most monstrous mani¬ 
festation ; not only doing evil, but applauding those who do 
it I This is true to fact. Had not the Oaligulas and Heros 
found advocates, admirers, multitudes always ready to offer 
them incense ? The not only, hit even, rightly assumes that 
there is more guilt in approving in cold blood of the evil 
committed by others, than in committing it oneself under 
the force and blindness of passion. Such a mode of acting is 
therefore the last stage in the corruption of the moral sense. 
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The reading of the Cantab, would signify: '"They who, 
knowing the sentence of God, did not understand that those 
who do such things are worthy of death; for not only do they 
do them, etc.” . . . This meaning would be admissible, but 
the contents of the sentence of God would remain absolutely 
unexplained, which is far from natural. The reading of the 
Vatic, would give the following translation: They wlio, 
knowing the sentence of God, that those who do such things 
are worthy of death, not only doing those things, but app'oring 
those who do them.” The construction in this case demands 
the doubling of the verb elcrlv, are (first, as verb of the pro¬ 
position on, that those who; then as verb of the proposition 
oLTive^:, they who). This construction is very forced ; it is very 
probable, as has been supposed, that the reading of B is only 
an importation into the apostolic text of a form of quotation 
found in the Epistle of Clemens Eomanus. This Eather, 
quoting our passage, says: ''They who practise these things 
are abominable in the sight of God; and not only they who 
do them (ol irpaoraovre^s), but those also who approve them (oi 
crvvevhofcovvT€^)y The did not understand',' and the for 
added by the Cantab,, appear to be mere attempts to correct 
the reading of the Vaticanus. In the whole of this chapter 
the apostle evidently distinguishes two degrees in the sin of 
the Gentile world; the one active and internal, the other 
passive and external; the one a natural result of depraved 
instinct, the other having the character of unnatural monstro¬ 
sity. The first is chargeable on man, it is his guilt; the 
second is sin as a punishment, the manifest sign of God^s 
wrath. This great historical fact is developed in two aspects. 
First, from the religious point of view; man quenches his 
intuition of the Divine Being, and clothes God in the form of 
an idol; his punishment in this connection is self-degradation 
by monstrous impurities. Then in the moral point of view: 
man quenches the light of conscience, and as a punishment 
his moral discernment is so perverted that he puts the seal of 
his approbation on all the iniquities which he should have con¬ 
demned and prevented. This is the worst of corruptions, that 
of the conscience. Thus is fully justified the great thought 
of ver. 18: The wrath of God displayed on the Gentile world 
to punish the voluntary darkening of the religious sense 
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{ungodliness) and of the moral sense {unrighteousness), which 
had been awakened in man by the primeval revelation of God 


FIFTH PASSAGE (II. 1-29). 

The Wrath of God suspended oner the Jewish People, 

In the midst of this flood of pollutions and iniquities which 
Gentile society presents to view, the apostle sees one who 
like a judge from the height of his tribunal sends a stern look 
over the corrupt mass, condemning the evil which reigns in 
it, and applauding the wrath of God which punishes it. It is 
this new personage whom he apostrophizes in the following 
words:— 

Yer. 1. “ Therefore thou art inexcusalle, 0 man, whosoever thou 
art that judgest: for wherein thou judgest another, thou con- 
demnest thyself; for thou that judgest doest the same things !'— 
Whom is the apostle addressing ? Gentile magistrates, say 
the old Greek commentators. But a magistrate is appointed 
to judge crimes; he could not be reproached for filling his 
office. The best of the Gentiles, say the Eeformers, and 
Hofmann in our own day. But what purpose would be 
served, in this vast survey of the general state of mankind, by 
such a slight moral warning given to the best and wisest of 
the Gentiles not to set themselves to judge others ? Besides, 
this precept could not be more than a parenthesis, while it is 
easy to see that ver. 1 is exactly like ver. 18 of chap, i., 
the theme of all the development which immediately follows 
chap. ii. Evidently the person apostrophized in these terms: 
0 man . . ., forms an exception among those men {avOpcorroo, 
i. 18) who hurtfully and wickedly reject the truth. He does 
not repress, on the contrary he proclaims it; but he contents 
himself with applying it to others. The true name of this 
collective personage, whose portrait Paul proceeds to draw 
without yet naming him, will be pronounced in ver. 1 *7 : '"Now 
if thou Jew!' The apostle knows how delicate the task is 
which he is approaching, that of proving to the elect people 
that divine wrath, now displayed against the Gentiles, is like¬ 
wise suspended over them. He is about to drag to God's 
tribunal the nation which thinks itself at liberty to cite all 
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otliers to its bar . I ^is a bold entei^ prise^ The apostle 
proceeds cautiously. He first expresses his thought abstractly: 
fhou who jtodgcst, whosoever thou art, to unveil it fully after- 
wards. Chap. ii. is thus the parallel of the passage i. 18-32; 
it is the trial of the Jewish after _ tl iat of the Gentile world . 
And the first two verses are its theme. 

The course followed by the apostle is this:—In the first 
part, vv. 1-16, he lays down the principle of God’s trtoe 
(impartial) In the second, vv. 17-29, he applies it 

directly to the Jew.—The first part contains the development 
of three ideas. 1. Favours received, far from forming a 
ground for exemption from judgment, aggravate the responsi¬ 
bility of the receiver, vv. 1-5. 2. The divine sentence rests 

on the works, vv. 6-12. 3. Hot on knowledge, vv. 13-16. 

The ho, wherefore, which connects this passage with the 
preceding, presents a certain difficulty which Hofmann and 
Eitschl have used to justify their far from natural explanations 
of the preceding, Meyer takes this connecting particle as 
referring to the whole preceding description from ver. 18. For 
if a man is guilty, if he commits such things without judging 
them, it follows that he is still more guilty if he commit them 
while judging them. Ver, 1 might, however, be connected more 
particularly with ver. 32. In point of fact, if sinning while 
applauding the sin of others is criminal, would not men be 
more inexcusable still if they condemned the sin of others while 
joining in it? In the former case there is at least agreement 
between thought and action,—the man does what he expressly 
approves, —while in the second there is an internal contradic¬ 
tion and a fl.agrant hypocrisy. In the act of judging, the 
judge condemns his own doing. —The word inexcitsctble, here 
applied to the Jews, is the counterpart of the same epithet 
already applied to the Gentiles, i. 20.— ^Whosoever thou art 
{rrdi ): whatever name thou bearest, were it even the glorious 
name of Jew. Paul does not say this, but it is his meaning.— 
It is enough that thou judgest, that I may condemn thee in 
this character of judge; for thy judgment recoils on thyself . 
The Jews, as we know, liked to call the Gentiles dfiapTwXol, 
sinners, Gal ii. 15.— 'Ev wherein, signifies: “Thou doest 
Tjwo things at once; thou condemnest thy neighbour, and by 
condemning him for things which thou doest, thou takest 
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away all excuse for thyself,” This meaning is much more 
pungent than Meyer’s: in tho same, things which —that is to 
say, in the things which thou doest, and which at the same 
time thou condemnest. There was undoubtedly a difference 
between the moral state of the Jews and that of other nations, 
but the passage vv. 17-24 will show that this difference was 
only relative. The repetition of the words: thou who judgest, 
at the end of the sentence, brings out strongly the exceptional 
character in virtue of which this personage is brought on the 
scene. The apostle confronts the falsehood under which the 
man shelters himself with a simple luminous truth, to which 
no conscience can refuse its assent. 

Ver. 2. Now^ we are sure that the judgment of God is 
according to truth against them which commit such things ^— 
We might give the Se an adversative sense: But God does 
not let Himself be deceived by this judgment which thou 
passest on others.” It is naore natural, however, to translate 
this hk by now^ and to take this verse as the major of a 
syllogism. The minor, ver. 1: thy judgment on others con¬ 
demns thee; the major, ver. 2 : now the judgment of God is 
always true; the conclusion understood (between vv. 2 and 3): 
therefore thy hypocritical judgment cannot shelter thee from 
that of God. The connecting particle 7a/3, for, in two Alex, 
is inadmissible. This /or, to be logical, must bear on the 
proposition: thou condemnest thyself which is unnatural, as 
a new idea has intervened since then.—^What is the subject 
in we know ? According to some: we, Christians, But 
what would the knowledge of Christians prove against the 
Jewish point of view which Paul is here combating ? Others : 
we, Jews, But it was precisely the Jewish conscience which 
Paul was anxious to h ring^ to truth on this p oint The 
matter in question is a truth inscribed, according to the apostle, 
on the human conscience as such, and which plain common 
sense, free from prejudices, compels us to own: But every 
one knows.”—The term Kplfia does not denote, like the 

act of judging, but its contents, the sentence. The sentence 
which God pronounces on every man is agreeable to truth. 
There would be no more truth in the universe it there were 
none in the judgment of God; and there would be none in 
^ 0 read ia'stead of Ji. 
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the judgment of God if, to be absolved ourselves, it were 
enough to condemn others.—The words tear a aXrjOeLav have 
sometimes been explained in the sense of really: that there 
is really a judgment of God against those who. But 
what the Jews disputed was not the fact of judgment; it was 
its impartiality—that is to say, its truth. They could not get 
rid of the idea that in that day they would enjoy certain 
immunities due to their purer creed, and the greatly higher 
position which they held than that of other nations.— Such 
things, that is to say, those referred to by the same word, 
ver. 32.—But the apostle is not unaware that in the Jewish 
conscience there is an obstacle to the full application of this 
principle; it is this obstacle which he now labours to remove. 
Vv. 3-5 develops the words: they who do siich things (whoever 
they are, should they even be Jews); vv. 6-16 will explain 
what is meant by a judgm ent according to truth. 

Ver. 3. ''But thou thinhest this, 0 man, that judgest them 
which do such things, and doest the same, that thou shalt escape 
the judgment of God?'' —We might, with Hofmann, take the 
verbs and H:ara<ppov€t9 {thou countest, thou despisest) in 

an affirmative sense. But the or indeed, at the beginning 
of ver. 4 would rather incline us, following PauTs ordinary 
usage, to interpret these words in the interrogative sense; not, 
however, that we need translate the former in the sense of: 
thinhest thou ? The interrogation is less abrupt: thou 
thinkest no doubt?’’ The word ’hoyl^eadab, to reason, well 
describes the false calculations whereby the Jews persuaded 
themselves that they would escape the judgment with which 
God would visit the Gentiles. Observe the av, thou: " that 
thoio wilt escape, thou',' a being by thyself, a privileged person 1 
It was a Jewish axiom, that “ every one cimimcised has part 
in the kingdom t o co me.” A fals e calculation. Such, then, 
IS the first supposition serving to explain the security of the 
Jew; but there is a graver still. Perhaps this false calcula¬ 
tion proceeds from a moral fact hidden in the depths of the 
heart. Paul drags it to the light in what follows. 

Vv. 4, 5. "Or despisest thou the riches of His goodness and 
forbearance and long-suffering ; not knowing that the goodness 
of God leadeth thee to repentance ? But, after thy hardness and 
impenitent heart, treamrest up %mto thyself wrath against the 
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Imj of luraih and r&velation^ of the rirjMeous judgment of God’’ 
-'H, or even. The meaning is: is there something even worse 
than an illusion; is there contempt ? The case then would 
be more than foolish, it would be impious! The riclies of 
goodness, of which the apostle s^^eaks, embrace all God’s 
benefits to Israel in the past: that special election, those 
consecutive revelations, that constant care, finally, the sending 
of the Messiah, all that constituted the privileged position 
which Israel had enjoyed for so many ages. The second term, 
dvoxVf 'pcutienee (from dvk')(ecrQai, to restrain oneself), denotes 
the feeling awakened in the benefactor when his goodness is 
put to the proof by ingratitude. Paul lias in view no doubt 
the murder of the Messiah, which divine justice might have 
met with the immediate destruction of the nation. The tliird 
term, fjLafcpoBiJ/jLia, long-snffering, refers to the incomprehensible 
prolongation of Israel’s existence, in spite of the thirty con¬ 
secutive years of resistance to the appeals of God, and to the 
preaching of the apostles which had elapsed, and in spite of 
such crimes as the murder of Stephen and James (Acts vii. 
and xii.). The three words form an admirable climax. The 
last (long-suffering) characterizes this treasure of grace as ex¬ 
hausted, and that of wrath as ready to discharge itself. The 
notion of conterrupt is explained by the fact that the more God 
shows Himself good, patient, and meek, the more does the 
pride of Israel seem to grow, and the more does the nation 
show itself hostile to the gospel.— ^A^voSiv may be translated: 
not knowing, or mistaking; the first meaning is simpler and 
may suffice, for there is a voluntary ignorance, the result of 
bad faith, in consequence of which we do not see what we do 
not care to see; it is this ignorance which is referred to here. 
—The phrase to %/09;crToz/ rov &eov is touching: what is good, 
sweet, gentle in God (xRVo'ros, strictly: that may be handled, 
what one may make use of, from xpdojaai). The form: " what 
good there is ” . . . leaves it to be inferred that there is some¬ 
thing else in God, and that He will not let Himself be always 
treated thus with impunity. The time will come when He will 
act with rigour.—The word ajetv, to bring to, implies the power 
possessed by man of yielding to or resisting the attraction 
exercised over him. If he could not resist it, how could the 
* The correctors of and D, and the Mjj. K L insert a after ix.t;tQzccXv^iuu 
GODET. If KOM* I. 
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Jews he accused of committing this offence at this very time 1 
Merdvoia, repentance, is the act wherebj man goes back on hifj 
former views, and changes his standi^oint and feeling, 

Ver. 5. The he, hit, contrasts the result of so many favours 
received with the divinely desired eff'ect. The contrast indi¬ 
cated arises from the fact that the Jews in their conduct are 
guided by a wholly different rule from that to which the 
mercy of God sought to draw them. This idea of rule is 
indeed what explains the preposition Kara, according to, which 
is usually made into a hj. The word denotes a line of con¬ 
duct long followed, the old Jewish habit of meeting the calls 
of God with a hard and impenitent heart; what Stephen so 
forcibly upbraided them with, Acts vii. 51: '"Ye stiffnecked 
{aK\r}poTpd')(rj\oi) and uncircumcised in heart and ears, ye do 
always resist the Holy Ghost; as your fathers did, so do ye.” 
—Hardness relates to insensibility of heart to divine favours; 
impenitence, to the absence of that change of views which the 
feeling of such goodness should have produced.—But it must 
not be thought that these favours are purely and simply lost. 
Instead of the good which they should have produced, evil 
results from them. Every favour trampled under foot adds 
to the treasure of wrath which is already suspended over the 
heads of the impenitent people. There is an evident correla¬ 
tion between the phrase riches of goodness, ver. 4, and the 
Greek word Opaavpl^eiv, to treasure up. The latter word, as 
well as the dative (of favour!) creavr^, for thyself, have cer¬ 
tainly a tinge of irony. What an enriching is that! Wrath 
is here denounced on the Jews, as it had been, i. 18, on the 
Gentiles. The two passages are parallel; there is only this 
difference between them, that among the Gentiles the thunder¬ 
bolt has already fallen, while the storm is still gathering for 
the Jews. The time when it will burst on them is called the 
day of vjrath. In this phrase two ideas are combined: that 
of the great national catastrophe which had been predicted by 
John the Baptist and by Jesus (Matt. iii. 10 ; Luke xi 60, 61), 
and that of the final judgment of the guilty taken individually 
at the last day. The preposition ev (“ in the day ”) may be 
made dependent on the substantive wrath: '' the wrath which 
will have its full course in the day when ”... But it is more 
natural to connect this regimen with the verb: '‘thou art 
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heaping up a treasure which shall he paid to thee in the daj 
when ”... The writer transports himself in thought to the 
day itself; he is present then: hence the ev instead of eU. — 
The three Byz. Mjj. and the correctors of the Sinalt. and oi 
the Cantab, read a Kai, and, between the two words revelation 
and just jtidgment, and thus give the word day ” three com¬ 
plements : day of wrath, of revelation, and of just judgment. 
These three names would correspond well with the three of 
ver. 4: goodness, patience, long-su^ering ; and the term revelation, 
without complement, would have in it something mysterious 
and threatening q[uite in keeping with the context. This 
reading is, however, improbable. The Kai {and) is omitted 
not only in the Mjj. of the two other families, but also in the 
ancient versions (Syriac and Latin); besides, the word revela¬ 
tion can hardly be destitute of all qualification. The apostle 
therefore says: the revelation of the righteous judgment; thus 
indicating that wrath (righteous judgment) is still veiled so 
far as the Jews are concerned (in contrast to the dmoKcCkvir- 
Terae, is revealed, i. 18), but that then it will be fully unveiled 
in relation to them also.—Only two passages are quoted 
where the word hiKaLOfcpiaia, just judgment, is used: in a Greek 
translation of Hos. iv. 5, and in the Testaments of the Twelve 
Patriarchs. The word recalls the phrase of ver. 2: The 
judgment of God according to truth!' It dissipates beforehand 
the illusions cherished by the Jews as to the immunity wliich 
they hoped to enjoy in that day in virtue of their theocratic 
privileges. It contains the theme of the development which 
immediately follows. The just judgment of God (the judgment 
according to truth, ver. 2) will bear solely on the moral life of 
each individual, vv. 6—12, not on the external fact of being 
the hearer of a law, vv. 13—16. These are the positive and 
negative characteristics of a judgment according to righteous¬ 
ness.—It would be unaccountable how Ritschl could have 
mistaken the obvious relation between vv. 5 and 4 so far as 
to connect ii. 5 with the notion of wrath, i. 18, had not a 
preconceived idea imposed on him this exegetical violence. 

Ver. 6. ^'Who will render to every one according to his deeds!' 
—No account will be taken of any external circumstance, but 
solely of the aim which has governed the man's moral action. 
It has been asked how this maxim can be reconciled with the 
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doctrine of justification by faith. Fritzsche finds in them two 
different theories presenting an insoluble contradiction. Others 
think that in the judgment the moral imperfections of believers 
will be covered by their faith; which would convert faith 
into a means of sinning with impunity. What a just judg¬ 
ment that would be! Melanchthon, Tholuck, and others hold 
that this standard is purely hypothetical; it looidd be the 
standard which God would have applied if redemption had 
not intervened. But the future^ will render^' is not a con¬ 
ditional (would render). Besides, judgment according to the 
deeds done, is attested by many other passages, both from Paul 
(Eom. xiv. 12; 2 Cor. v. 10; Gal. vi. 6), from Jesus Him¬ 
self (John V. 28, 29; Matt. xii. 36, 37, etc.), and from other 
writings of the New Testament (Eev. xx. 13). Eitschl thinks 
that throughout this passage it is a Pharisee whom Paul 
introduces as speaking, and who starts from a narrow idea 
of divine justice—the idea, viz., of retributive justice. But 
what trace is there in the text of such an accommodation on 
the apostle’s part to a standpoint foreign to his own ? The 
logical tissue of the piece, and its relation to what precedes 
and follows, present no breach of continuity. There is only 
one answer to the question raised, unless we admit a flagrant 
contradiction in the apostle’s teaching: that justification by 
faith alone applies to the time of enirance into salvation 
through the free pardon of sin, but not to the time of judg¬ 
ment. When God of free grace receives the sinner at the time 
of his conversion, He asks nothing of him except faith; but 
from that moment the believer enters on a wholly new respon¬ 
sibility ; God demands from him, as the recipient of grace, the 
fruits of grace. This is obvious from the parable of the talents. 
The Lord commits His gifts to His servants freely; but from 
the moment when that extraordinary grace has been shown, 
He expects something from their labour. Comp, also the 
parable of the wicked debtor, where the pardoned sinner who 
refuses to pardon his brother is himself replaced under the 
rule of justice, and consequently under the burden of his 
debt. The reason is that faith is not the dismal prerogative 
of being able to sin with impunity; it is, on the contrary, the 
means of overcoming sin and acting holily; and if this life- 
fruit is not produced, it is dead^ and wiU be declared vain. 
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^Emry barren tree will be hewn down and cast into tlie fire ” 
(Matt. iii. 10). Comp, the terrible warnings, 1 Cor. vi. 9, 10, 
Gal. vi. 7, which are addressed to believers.—The two follow¬ 
ing verses develope the idea of the verb anrohcocrei, will render, 

Vv. 7, 8. To them loho, ly ^patient contimiance i% well-doing, 
seek for glory and honour omd immortality, [to such] eternal 
life: hut unto them that are contentious, and do not obey the 
truth, hut obey unrighteousness, [for such] wi^ath ami indigna¬ 
tion ! ” ^ 

The Jews divided men into circumcised, and consequently 
saved, and uncircumcised, and consequently damned. Here 
is a new classification, w-hich Paul substitutes, founded solely 
on the moral aim.—There are two principal ways of constru¬ 
ing ver. 7. Sometimes the three words: glory, honour, immor¬ 
tality, are made the objects of the verb: will render (ver. 6), 
understood. The phrase: patient continuance in well-doing, is 
thus taken to qualify the pronoun toZ? fih, to them, and the 
last words: ^tjtovctcv k.t.X, become merely an explanatory ap¬ 
pendix : to wit, to them who seek eternal life.” The mean¬ 
ing of the verse thus taken is : “ to them who live in patient 
continuance in well-doing [He will render] glory and honour 
and immortality, [to wit, to those] who seek eternal life.” 
But this construction is very forced. 1. The subordinate 
clause : " in continuance,” is rather the qualification of a verb 
than of a pronoun like to ?9 fih, 2. The participle ^yrovcrc 
would require the article rol^, and would make a clumsy and 
superfluous appendix. The construction, as given in our trans¬ 
lation, is much more simple and significant. The regimen 
Kaff vTTOfjbov'ijv, literally, according to the standard of patient con¬ 
tinuance in well-doing, corresponds with the seek, on which it 
depends; seeking must be in a certain line. And the weighty 
word eternal life, at the close of this long sentence, depicts, 
as it were, the final and glorious issue of this long and labo¬ 
rious practice of goodness. This accusative is the object of 
the verb: will render, understood (ver. 6).—The notion of 
fatient continuance is emphasized here, not only in opposition 
to the idea of intermittent moral efforts, but to indicate that 
there are great moral obstacles to be met on this path, and 
that a persistent love of goodness is needed to surmount them., 
^ T. R., witli h places afte^ 
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The apostle says literally: perseverance in good loorh. In 
ver. 6 he had used the plural works. He now comprehends this 
multiplicity of works in the profound principle which constitutes 
their unity, the permanent determination to realize goodness. 
What supports a man in this course is the goal which he has 
constantly before him: glory, an existence without defilement 
or weakness, resplendent throughout with the divine bright¬ 
ness of holiness and power; lionoitr, the approbation of God, 
which forms the eternal honour of its object; immortality 
(incorru'ptiUlity), the absolute impossibility of any wound or 
interruption or end to this state of being. The ands, Kal, 
before the last two substantives, show a certain degree of 
emotion; the accumulation of terms arises from the same 
cause. Ill all human conditions there are souls which con¬ 
template the ideal here described, and which, ravished with 
its beauty, are elevated by it above every earthly ambition 
and the pursuit of sensual gratifications. These are the men 
who are represented under the figure of the merchant seeking 
goodly jpearls. For such is the pearl of great price, life 
eternal! This last word, laden as it were with all divine 
riches, denotes the realization of the ideal just described; it 
worthily closes this magnificent proposition. 

But is it asked again, where, in this description of a normal 
human life, are faith and salvation by the gospel to be found ? 
Does Paul then preach salvation by the work of man ? The 
apostle has not to do here with the means whereby we can 
really attain to well-doing; he merely af&rms that no one will 
be saved apart from the doing of good, and he assumes that the 
man who is animated with this persistent desire will not fail, 
some time or other, in the journey of life, to meet with the 
means of attaining an end so holy and glorious. This means 
is faith in the gospel,—a truth which Paul reserves for proof 
at a later stage. “ Se that doeth tndhf said Jesus to the 
same effect, “ cometh to the lightf as soon as it is presented to 
him (John hi. 21; comp. vii. 17). The love of goodness, 
which is the spring of his life, will then lead him to embrace 
Christ, the ideal of goodness; and, having embraced Him, he 
will find in Him the triumphant power for well-doing of which 
he was in quest. The desire of goodness is the acceptance 
of the gospel b^" anticipation. The natural corollary of these 
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premisses is tlie thouglit expressed by Peter: the preaching of 
the gospel before the judgment to every human soul, either 
in this life or in the next (1 Pet. iii 19, 20, iv. 6). Comp. 
Matt. xii. 31,32. And if the apostle has spoken of patient con¬ 
tinuance in this pursuit, it is because he is well aware of that 
power of self-mastery which is needed, especially in a Jew, to 
break with his nation, and family, and all his past, and to 
remain faithful to the end to the supreme love of goodness. 
The other class of men is described ver. 8. The regimen 
ipideta^; can without difficulty serve to qualify the pronoun 
Tot9 Be; comp, the construction o or ol etc Triareco^s, iii. 26; 
G-al. iii. 7. The meaning is: ""but for those who are nnder 
the dominion of the spirit of contention.”—The word iptOeia, 
contention, does not come, as has been often thought, from epi% 
dis;piitation, hut, as Pritzsche has proved, from €pt0o<?, mercenary; 
whence the verb epiOevecv, " to work for wages,” then, “ to put 
oneself at the service of a party.” The substantive eptdeia 
therefore denotes the spirit which seeks the victory of the 
party which one has espoused from self-interest, in contrast 
to the spirit which seeks the possession of the truth. Paul 
knew well from experience the tendency of Eabbinical dis¬ 
cussions, and he characterizes it hy a single word. The term 
truth is here used abstractly; but Paul has, nevertheless, in 
view the concrete realization of this notion in the gospel 
revelation. Unrighteousness, which he contrasts with truth 
(exactly as Jesus does, John vii. 18), denotes the selfish 
passions, vain ambitions, and unrighteous prejudices, which 
lead a man to close his eyes to the light when it presents 
itself, and thus produce unbelief. Unrighteousness leads to 
this result as certainly as moral integrity leads to faith. 
Jesus developes precisely the same thought, John iii. 19, 20. 
The words wrath and indignation, which express the wages 
earned by such conduct, are in the nominative in Greek, not 
in the accusative, like the word eternal life (ver. 7). They are 
not, therefore, the object of the verb will render, which is too 
remote. We must make them either the subject of a verb 
understood {ea-Tav, will le, there will he), or, better still, an 
exclamation: '' for them, wrath I ” The three Byz. Mjj. follow 
the psychological order, '‘indignation and wrath Pirst the 
ffiternal emotion (indignatio7h),^QXi the external manifestation 
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{wratli) ; but tbe other two families present the inverse order, 
and rightly so. For what is first perceived is the manifesta¬ 
tion ; then we pass upwards to the feeling which inspires it, 
and which gives it all its gravity. &vijl6<; is the emotion of 
the soul; comprehends look, sentence, chastisement.— 

Why does the apostle once again repeat this contrast of vv. 
7 and 8 in vv. 9 and 10? Obviously with the view of 
now adding to each term of the contrast the words: to th& Jew 
first, and also to the Greek, which expressly efface the false 
line of demarcation drawn by Jewish theology. 

Vv. 9, 10. ^^Tribulation and anguish, %tpon every sold of 
man that doeth evil, of the Jew first, and also of the Greek; but 
glory and honour and ^eace to every man that worketh good, 
to the Jew first, and also to the Greek ! ”—The asyndeton 
indicates, as it always does, the more emphatic reassertion of 
the previous idea: Yes, tribulation and anguish! ’’—The 
antithesis of vv, 7, 8 is reproduced in inverse order, not only to 
avoid the monotony of a too exact parallelism, but chiefly 
because, following up vei\ 8 {wrath and indignation), the idea 
of ver. 9 {tribulation and anguisK) presented itself more 
naturally than that of ver 10 {glory and honour and peace ); 
comp, the same arrangement, Luke L 51-53. The terms 
tribulation and anguish describe the moral and external state 
of the man on whom the indignation and wrath of the judge 
fall (ver. 8). Tribulation is the punishment itself (corre¬ 
sponding to wrath)] anguish is the wringing of the heart 
which the punishment produces; it corresponds to the judge’s 
indignation. The soul is mentioned as the seat of feeling. 
The phrase, every soul of man, expresses the equality and 
universality of the treatment dealt out. Yet within this 
equality there is traced a sort of preference both as to 
judgment and salvation respectively (ver. 10), to the detri¬ 
ment and advantage of the Jew. When he says first, the 
apostle has no doubt in view (as in i. 16) a priority in time; 
comp. 1 Pet. iv. 17. Must we not, however, apply at the 
same time the principle laid down by Jesus, Luke xii. 41-48, 
according to which he who receives most benefits is also the 
man who has the heaviest responsibility ? In any case, there¬ 
fore, v/hoever escapes judgment, it will not be the Jew j if 
there were but one judjged^ ;t wot }14 be he, Such is the 
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apostle’s answer to the claim alleged, ver. 3 ; on crv 
that thou, thou alone, shall escape. 

Ver. 10. The third term: peace, describes the subjective 
feeling of the saved man. at the time when glory and lionour 
are conferred on him by the judge. It is the profound peace 
which is produced by deliverance from wrath, and the pos¬ 
session of unchangeable blessedness. The simple ipjd^ea-dai, 
to do, is substituted for the compound KaTepyd^ea^ao, to 
perpetrate (ver. 9), which implies something ruder and more 
violent, as is suited to evil; comp, the analogous though not 
identical difference between iroLelv and irpdaa-eiv, John iii. 
20, 21.—On the word first, comp, the remarks made i 16, 
ii. 9. 

Here again the apostle indicates the result finally reached, 
whether evil or good, without expressly mentioning the means 
by which it may be produced; on the one hand, the rejection 
of the gospel (ver. 9), as the supreme sin, at once the effect 
and the cause of evil-doing ; on the other, its acceptance 
(ver. 10), as effect and cause of the determination to follow 
goodness and of its practice. But what is the foundation of 
such a judgment ? One of God’s perfections, which the Jew 
could not deny without setting himself in contradiction to the 
whole Old Testament, the impartiality of God, Avhose judgment 
descends on evil wherever it is found, with or without law 
(vv. 11, 12). 

Vv. 11, 12. there is no reject of persons with God. 

For as many as have sinned without law shall also perish 
without law: and as many as have sinned in the law shall he 
judged ly the law .”—The principle stated in ver. 11 is one of 
those most frequently asserted in the Old Testament; comp. 
Dent. X. 17; 1 Sam. xvi. 7; 2 Ohron. xix. 7; Job xxxiv. 19. 
Accordingly, no Jew could dispute it—^The phrase irpoaccnov 
Xap^dveiv, literally: to accept the eoimtenance, to pay regard to 
the external appearance, belongs exclusively to Hellenistic Greek 
(in the LXX.); it is a pure' Hebraism; it forcibly expresses 
the opposite idea to that of just judgment, which takes account 
only of the moral worth of persons and acts. With God 
signifies, in that luminous sphere whence only just sentences 
emanate. But is not the fact of the law being given to some, 
and refused to others, incompatible with this divine impartiality 1 
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No, answers ver. 12 ; for if the Gentile perishes, he will not 
perish for not having ^possessed the law, for no judgment will 
cause him to be sifted by the Decalogue and the Mosaic 
ordinances; and if the Jew should sin, the law will not 
exempt him from punishment, for the code will be the very 
standard which judgment will apply to all his acts. Thu s 
the want of the law no more destroys the one than its 
possSSon saves the other. The aorist ^fjuaprov, sinned, trans-* 
us to the point of time when the result of human life 
appears as a completed fact, the hour of judgment. The fcai, 
also will also perish without law ”), brings out the congruity 
between the mode of the sin and that of the perdition. In 
the second proposition, this also is not repeated, for it is a 
matter of course that where there is a law, men should be 
judged by it. The absence of the article in Greek before the 
word law, makes this word a categorical term, A mode of 
Living over which a law presides;as applied: the Mosaic 
law. —Aid vofiQv, ly law, that is to say, by the application of a 
positive code (the Mosaic code). We must beware of regard¬ 
ing the difference between the two verbs: aTroXovvrat, shall 
perish, and /cpLO'^crovrac, shall ie judged, as accidental (Meyer). 
The very thing the apostle wishes is by this antithesis to 
emphasize the idea that the Jews alone shall be, strictly 
.^peaking, subjected to a judgment, a detailed inquiry, such as 
arises from applying the particular articles of a code. The 
Gentiles shall per ish pimply Jn^^:^egu^e^^^^ of their moral 
corruption; as, for example, ruin overtakes the soul of the 
vi cious , the drunken, or the impure, under the deleterious 
action of their vice. The rigorous application of the principle 
of divine impartiality thus brings the apostle to this strange 
conclusion: the Jews, far from being exempted from judgment 
by their possession of the law, shall, on the contrary, be the 
only people judged (in the strict sense of the word). It was 
the antipodes of their claim, and we here see how the pitiless 
logic of the apostle brings things to such a point, that not 
only is the thesis of his adversary refuted, but its opposite is 
demonstrated to be the only true one.—Thus all who shall be 
found in the day of judgment to ham sinned shall perish, each 
in his providential place, a result which establishes the divine 
impartiality. 
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It is evident that in the two propositions of this verse 
there is the idea understood: unless t he amnesty offered by 
th^go^el has been accepted, and has produced its propei 
truits, the fruits of holiness (in which case the word '^fiaprov, 
sinned, would cease to be the summing up and last word of 
the earthly life).—And why cannot the possession of the law 
preserve the Jews from condemnation, as they imagine ? The 
explanation is given in ver. 13, and the demonstration in 
vv. 14-16. 

Ver. 13. For not the hearers of the^ law are just before 
God ; hut the doers of the ^ law, they shall he justified ^—^Why 
hearers rather than possessors or readers 'i To describe the 
position of the Jews who heard the reading of the law in the 
synagogue every Sabbath, and who for the most part knew it 
only in this way (Luke iv. 16 et seq.; Acts xiii 15, xv. 21). 
—Before God, says Paul; for before men it was otherwise, the 
Jews ascribing righteousness to one another on account of 
their common possession of the law. If such a claim were 
well founded, the impartiality of God would be destroyed, for 
th^ f^^t^of knowing the law is a^Iiereditary adva^ag^luct 
not the fruit of moral action. 

term SiKaiccOi^vac, to he justified, in Paul's writings, comes out 
forcibly in this passage, since in the day of judgment no one 
is made righteous morally speaking, and can only be recognised 
and declared such. This declarative sense appears likewise in 
the use of the preposition rrapd (before God), which neces¬ 
sarily refers to an act of God as judge (see on i. 17). The 
article tov before vog^ov, law, in the two propositions, is found 
only in the Byz. Mjj.; it ought to be expunged: the hearers, 
the doers of a lavj, No doubt it is the Mosaic law which is 
referred to, but as law, and not as Mosaic. Some think that 
this idea of justification by the fulfilment of the law is 
enunciated here in a purely hypothetical manner, and can 
never be realized (iii. 19, 20). Paul, it is said, is indicating 
the abstract standard of judgment, which, in consequence of 
man's sin, will never admit of rigorous application. But how 
in this case explain the future 6c justified" 1 Comp, 

also the phrase of ver. 27: ‘‘uncircumcision when it fidfils 

^ Tou ‘before vaf^ov is found in T. B. with K L P j the others omit it. 

* B., with EEL, reuds hefoie vofcon^ 
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fclie law,” w^OTcls which certainlj refer to concrete cases, and the 
passage viii. 4, in -which the apostle asserts that the hfcaicoiMa 
Tov vop^ov, what the law declares righteous, is fulfilled in the 
believer’s life. It will certainly, therefore, he required of us 
that we le righteous in the day of judgment if God is to 
recognise and declare us to be such ; imputed righteousness is 
the beginning of the work of salvation, the means of entrance 
into the state of grace. But this initial justification, by re¬ 
storing communion between God and man, should guide the 
latter to the actual possession of righteousness—that is to say, 
to the fulfilment of the law ; otherwise, this first justification 
would not stand in the judgment (see on ver. 6). And hence 
it is in keeping with Paurs views, whatever may be said by 
an antinomian and unsound tendency, to distinguish two 
justifications, the one initial, founded exclusively on faith, 
the other final, founded on faith and its fruits. Divine 
imputation beforehand, in order to he true, must neces¬ 
sarily become true—that is to say, be converted into the 
recognition of a real righteousness. But' if the maxim of 
ver. 13 is the rule of the divine judgment, this rule 
threatens again to overturn the principle of divine imparti¬ 
ality; for how can the Gentiles fulfil the law which they 
do not possess ? Vv. 14 and 15 contain the answer to this 
objection. 

Vv. 14, 15. For when Gentiles, which have not the law, 
do ^ by nature the things contained in the law, these, having not 
the law, are a law unto themselves: for they show thereby the 
worh of the law written in their hearts, their conscience also 
bearing witness to it, and their thoughts the meanwhile accusing 
or else mmdng one another!' —^There are four principal ways 
of connecting ver. 14 with what precedes. 

1. Galvin goes hack to ver. 12a: '^The Gentiles will 
fcrish justly, though they have not the law (ver. 12); for they 
have a law Jn^ their hearts hH OwinE lj iM a^ 

(ver. 14). The explanaSons of Neander, de Wette, Hodge, 
etc., are to the same effect But the number of important 
intermediate propositions and ideas intervening between this 
and ver. 12a renders it unnatural to connect the ''for" of 
ver. 14 with this declaration. Besides, was it necessary to 
^ T. li., with E K L P, reads •xm ; hut K A B read xaiafftv, and D G xoteutriv. 
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prove to tlie Jews the righteousness of the punishment 'which 
would be injBUcted on the Gentiles I 

2. Meyer connects the for with the immediately preceding 
proposition, 136: '^It is only doers of the law who can be 
justified, for this rule can be applied even to the Gentiles, 
since they too have a law engraved on their hearts.” The 
connection is simple and logical. But can the apostle really 
mean to say that a Gentile can obtain justification by observ- 
ing the law of nature % That is impossible. We should 
require in that case to revert to the purely abstract explana¬ 
tion of ver. 136, to regard it as a hypothetical maxim, and 
consequently to take vv. 14, 15 as an abstract proof of an 
impracticable maxim. These are too many abstractions. 

3. Tholuck, Lange, Schaff likewise join the for with 136; 
but they hold at the same time that this for will be veritably 
realized: "'The doers of the law shall be justified, for God 
will graciously take account of the relative observance of the 
law rendered by the Gentiles ” (here might be compared Matt. 
XXV. 40, X. 41, 42); so Tholuck. Or: "Those Gentiles, 
partial doers of the law, will certainly come one day to the 
faith of the gospel, by which they will be fully justifiedso 
Lange, Schaff. But these are expedients; for there is nothing 
in the text to countenance such ideas. In ver. 15, Paul takes 
pains to prove that the Gentiles have the law, but not that 
they observe it; and about faith in the gospel there is not a 
word. This could not possibly be the case if the thought 
were an essential link in the argument. 

4. The real connection seems to me to have been ex¬ 
plained by Philippi. The for refers to the general idea of 
ver. 13 : "It is not having heard the law, as the Jews think, 
but having observed it, which will justify; for if the hearing 
of it were enough, the Gentiles also could claim this advan¬ 
tage, since positive features in their moral life testified to the 
existence of a law engraved on their hearts, and the very 
definite application of it which they are able to make.” 
This connection leaves nothing to be desired; and Meyer^s 
objection, that it is necessary in this case to pass over 136 in 
order to connect the for with 13a, is false; for the idea of 
136 is purely restrictive: "The doers of the law shall alone 
be justified,” while the real affirmation is that of 13a: " Those 
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who have liecn only hearers shall not be justified.’' It is on 
this essential idea of ver. 13 that the for of ver. 14 bears.— 
'^Orai/, whjm U happens that These are sporadic cases, happy 
eventualities.—The word Wvrf, Gentiles, has no article: people 
belonging to the category of the Gentiles.'*—The logical relation 
included in the subjective negative p'q is that which we should 
express by : "" without having the law,” or : thoitgh they have 
it not .”—Ta rov vojjlov, literally : the things which are of the 
law, agreeable to its prescriptions. They do not observe the 
precept as such, for they have it not; but they fulfil its con¬ 
tents; for example, Neoptqlemus^ in Philoctetes, when he 
refuses to save Greece at the expense of a lie; or Antigone, 
when she does not hesitate to violate the temporary law of 
the city to fulfil the eternal law of fraternal love; or Socrates, 
when he rejects the opportunity of saving his life by escaping 
from prison, in order to remain siily^J;®»4ihe magistrates. 
Sophocles hi mself ^speaks of^ these ^ernaljamjoi del vopoC), 
and contrasts this internal and with the ever 

changing laws of mm.—^vcreCl^y spontaneously, by 

an innate moral instinct. This aSEJ^Tcannot he joined with 
the preceding participle (exovra ); it qualifies the verb Trot^, 
do; the whole force of the thought is in this idea: do in¬ 
stinctively what the Jew does in obedience to precepts. The 
readings aroiSacv and Troiovatv may he corrections of t-olt) 
with the view of conforming the verb to the following pronoun 
oiroi ; the Byz. reading woig may also, however, be a correc¬ 
tion to make the verb agree with the rule of neuter plurals. 
In this case the plural of the verb is preferable, since Paul is 
speaking not of the Gentiles en masse, but of certain individuals 
among them. Hence also the following o5ro^, these Gentiles. 
This pronoun includes and repeats all the qualifications which 
have just been mentioned in the first part of the verse ; comp, 
the o5to 9, John i. 2.—The logical relation of the participle pr) 
eygovre^ " not having lawf and of the verb elaiv, are lawf 
should be expressed by for; not having law, they therefore 
serve as a law to themselves. The negative py, placed above 
before the participle and the object (rov vopov), is here placed 
between the two. This separation is intended to throw the 
object into relief: " This law (rov vopov\ for the very reason 
that they have it not {pij exovreq), |}hey pr ove that they ha ve 
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it in another waj.” This delicate form of style shows with 
what painstaking care Paul composed. But so fine a shade 
can hardly be felt except in the original language. The 
phrase: to he a law to oneself, is explained in ver. 15. 

The descriptive pronoun oirive^, as people who,” is meant 
to introduce this explanation; it is in conseq^uence of what 
is about to follow that Paul can affirm what he has just 
said of them, ver. 14. The relation of the verb hheifcvvy- 
rat, show, and its object epyov, the work of the law, may 
be thus paraphrased : show the work of the law {as heing) 
wi’itten;” which would amount to: prove that it is written. 
But it is not even necessary to assume an ellipsis (cw? ov). 
What the Gentile shows in such cases is the law itself 
written (as to its contents) within his heart. Paul calls 
these contents the work of the law, because all the law com¬ 
manded was meant to become work; and he qualifies vogov 
by the article {the law), because he wishes to establish the 
identity of the Gentile’s moral instinct with the contents 
of the Mosaic law strictly so called. But this phrase: the 
work of the law, does not merely designate, like that of ver. 
14, ra Tov vofjbov {the things agreeahle to the law), certain 
isolated acts. It embraces the w^hole contents of the law; for 
ver. 15 does not refer to the accidental fulfilment of some 
good actions; it denotes the totality .of th ejnoral law written 
in the hea rt. The figure of a written law is evidently bor¬ 
rowed from the Sinaitic law graven on the tables of stone. 
The heart is always in Scripture the source of the instinctive 
feelings from which those impulses go forth which govern the 
exercise of the understanding and will. It is i n this form oi 
lof ty inspir ation ^lat the law of nature makes its appearance 
in man. The plural: their heart, makes each inilividual the 
seat o f thi^subhme legislation. The last propositions of the 
verse have embarrassed commentators not a little. They have 
not sufficiently taken account of the starting-point of this 
whole argument. St. Paul, according to the connection of 
ver. 14 with ver. 13, does not wish merely to prove that the 
Gentile possesses the law; he means to demonstrate that he 
hears it, just as the Jew heard it at Sinai, or still hears it 
every Sabbath in the synagogue {o/cpoaT7j<?, hearer of the law, 
ver. 13a). And to this idea the appendix refers which closes 
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ver. 15. That the Gentile has the law (is a law to liinioelF), 
is already demonstrated. But does he hear this law distinctly I 
Does be give account of it to himself? If it were not so, he 
would certainly remain inferior to the Jew who brings so 
much sagacity to bear on the discussion of the sense and 
various applications of the legal statute. But no; the Gen¬ 
tile is quite as clever as the Jew in this respect. He also 
discusses the data of the moral iiutinct which serves as his 
guide. His conscience joins its approving testimony after¬ 
hand to that of the moral instinct which has dictated a good 
action; pleaders make themselves heard within, for and 
against, before this tribunal of conscience, and these dis¬ 
cussions are worth all the subtleties of Eabbinical casuistry.— 
the somcienee (from (rwetSivaL, to know wdth or 
within oneself). This word, frequently used in the Hew 
Testament, denotes the understanding (the vovg^ for it is a 
knowingj elBevm^ which is in question), applied to the distinc¬ 
tion of good and evil, as reason (the BidvoLa) is the same vov<; 
applied to the discernment of truth and falsehood. It is 
precisely because this word denotes an act of knowledge that 
it describes a new fact diiferent from that of the moral instinct 
described above. What natural impulse dictated without 
reflection, conscience, studying it afterwards, recognises as a 
good thing. Thus is explained the avv, with, in the compound 
verb (TvfjbiiapTvpeiVj to iear witness with another. Conscience 
Joins its testimony to that of the heart which dictated the 
virtuous action by commending it, and proves thereby, as a 
second witness, the existence of the moral law in the Gentile. 
Volkmar: Their conscience bears testimony besides the 

moral act itself which already demonstrated the presence of 
the divine law.” Most really, therefore, the Gentile has a 
law,—law not only published and written, but heard and 
understood. It seems to me that in the way in which the 
apostle expresses this assent of the conscience to the law im¬ 
planted within, it is impossible not to see an allusion to the 
amen uttered aloud by the people after hearing the law of 
Sinai, and which was repeated in every meeting of the syna¬ 
gogue after the reading of the law.—But there is not only 
hearing, there is even judging. The Kabbins debated in 
opposite senses every kind of acts, real or imaginary. The 
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apostle follows up the comparison to the end. The soul of the 
Gentile is also an arena of discussions. The XojiorfioL denote the 
judgments of a moral nature which are passed by the Gentiles 
on their own acts, either (as is most usually the case) acknow¬ 
ledging them guilty {/carTjyopetv, accusing), or also sometimes 
(such is the meaning of ^ fcat; comp. ver. 14: when it happens 
that . . .) pronouncing them innocent. Most commonly the 
voice within says: That was had! Sometimes also this voice 
becomes that of defence, and says: No, it was good! Thus, 
before this inner code, the different thoughts accuse or justify, 
maEo"lfepIies and rejoinders, exactly as advocates before a 
seat of judgment handle the text of the law. And aU this 
forensic debating proves to a demonstration not only that the 
code is there, but that it is read and understood, since its 
application is thus discussed.—^The fiera^v dXkpXcov, deticeen 
them {among themselves). Some, like Meyer, join this pronoun 
with avT&v, the Gentiles ; he would refer it to the debates 
carried on between Gentiles and Gentiles as to the moral worth 
of an action. But it is grammatically more natural, and suits 
the context better, to connect the pronoun between themselves 
with Xoyccrjjbcov, judgments, For this internal scene of dis¬ 
cussion proves stiU more clearly than a debate of man with 
man the fact of the law written in the heart, Holsten proposes 
to understand the participle avfjbfjbaprvpovvrcov (borrowed from 
av/jL/jLapTvpova7]<;) with Xoyio-pcop: their conscience bearing 
witness, and the judgments which they pass on one another’s 
acts in their mutual relations also bearing witness.” This 
construction is very forced, and it seems plain to us that 
the two participles accusing or else excusing refer to the 
thoughts, just as the participle bearing witness referred to their 
conscience, 

^ow can one help admiring here, on the one hand, the 
subtle analysis whereby the apostle discloses in the Gentile 
heart a real judgment-hall where witnesses are heard for and 
against, then the sentence of the judge; and, on the other hand, 
that largeness of heart with which, after drawing so revolting 
a picture of the moral deformities of Gentile life (chap, i.), he 
brings into view in as striking a way the indestructible moral 
elements, the evidences of which are sometimes irresistibly 
.presented even by this so deeply sunken life ? 

GODET, 0 \iOM. I, 
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Ver. 16. In the day whai^ God shall judge the secrets of 
men hy Jesus Christ according to my goefcll —In this final 
proposition there is expressed and summed up the idea of the 
whole preceding passage (from ver. 6 ), that of the final judg¬ 
ment But what is the grammatical and logical connection 
of this dependent proposition ? It would seem natural to 
connect it with what immediately precedes (ver. 15), as Calvin 
does: '' Their inward thoughts condemn or approve them in 
the day when for: “ till the day when ”... But this 
sense wmald have required € 0)9 Tholuck and 

Philippi employ another expedient; they understand: '^ancl 
that e^ecially in the day when ” . . .; or: “ and that more 
completely still in the day when ”... Others: “ as will be 
seen clearly in the day when” . . . But if Paul had meant 
to say all that, he would have said it. Hofmann and Lange, 
also connecting this proposition with ver. 15 (Hofmann 
especially with ipBeUvvvrac, manifest), regard the judgment 
of ver. 16 as being only the internal and purely moral judg¬ 
ment which is produced in the human conscience every time 
the gospel is preached to man. They read Kpivei, judges, and 
not fcpLvet, will judge. The phrase: in the day when, would 
therefore denote, not the last judgment, but every day that a 
man hears the gospel for the first time. There is a context in 
which this explanation would be possible; but here, where 
the dominant idea from ver. 6 has been the final judgment, 
it is inadmissible. Besides, the phrase: by Jesus Christ, is 
not exactly suitable to any but the last judgment; comp, the 
words, Acts x. 42, xvii. 31; Matt. xxv. 31 et seq.; and 
especially the very similar phrases in 1 Cor. iv. 5. More¬ 
over, ver. 29 can leave no doubt as to the apostle’s meaning. 
The only tolerable explanation, if it were wished to connect 
ver. 16 with ver. 15, would be to take the verbs of ver. 15 
as expressing the permanent present of the idea: “ The mani¬ 
festation of the presence of the law, written within their 
hearts, takes place, for: vnll certainly take place, in the day 
when ” . . .; but this meaning of the verbs in the present in 
ver. 15 could not be guessed till after reading ver. 16. The 
time of the manifestation would have required to be indicated 

^ T. R., with almost all the mss., reads tv tiftspa ; B; « ij ; A: « 

If. 
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iminedialely to prevent a misunderstanding. The only 
natural connection of the words: in the day when, is to join 
them to the end of ver. 13 : ^^The doers of the law shall be 
Justified . . . ill the day when'" ... Ifo doubt vv. 14, 15 
thus become a sort of parenthesis. But, notwithstanding, 
Paul has not deviated for a moment from his principal thought. 
These two verses contained an explanatory remark, such as 
we now-a-days would put in a note; it was intended to show 
that the Gentiles also would be entitled to believe themselves 
Justified, if all that was necessary for this end were to possess 
and hear a law without doing it This false idea set aside, 
Paul resumes the thread of his discourse at ver. 16. To 
explain this verse, there is clearly no need of the two ex¬ 
pedients proposed, the one by Ewald, to join it with ver. 4, 
the other by Laurent, to regard it as an interpolation.—The 
phrase: hidden things {secrets), is only to he explained by the 
understood contrast to external 'works, legal or ceremonial, in 
which the Jews put their confidence. IsTone of those fine 
externals of piety or morality will deceive the eye of God in 
that day of truth. He will demand holiness of heart; comp, 
the expression, ver. 29 : o ez^ KpvTrr^ 'IovSaio<?, the Jeto 
who is one inwardly, and: the ciroumcision of the heart; comp, 
also, in the Sermon on the Mount, Matt. v. 20-48, and vi. 
1-18. This idea was indispensable to complete what had 
been said of judgment according to deeds. —The word men sets 
the whole body of the judged face to face with the Judge, 
and reminds the Jews that they also will be there, and will 
form no exception.—At the first glance the phrase: according 
to my gospel, is surprising, for the expectation of the final 
judgment by Jesus Christ belongs to the apostolic teaching in 
general, and not to PauVs gospel in particular. Nevertheless, 
it is this apostle who, iu conseijuence of his personal experi¬ 
ence, and of the revelation which had been made to him, has 
brought out most powerfully the contrast between the Gpya 
vopLQv, legal and purely external works, wanting the truly 
moral principle of love, and good works, the fruits of faith 
working by love (Eph. ii. 9, 10 ; Gal. v. 6). This antithesis 
was one of the foundations of PauTs preaching.—The last 
words: ly Jesits Christ, recall all the sayings in which Jesus 
announced His advent as judge. If it is really He who is 
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to preside in the great act of final judgment, it is plain that, 
being such as He has made Himself known to us, He will not 
be' satisfied with a parade of external righteousness, and that 
He will demand a holiness like that which He realized Him¬ 
self, which, taking its origin in consecration of heart, extends 
over the whole life. 

The second part of the chapter, vv. 17-29, contains the 
application of the principles laid down in the first. After 
expressing himself in a general and more or less abstract way, 
Paul addresses himself directly to the person whom he had 
in view^ from ver. 1, and finally designates him by name. 
Yet he still proceeds with the utmost caution; for he knows 
that he is giving a shock to inveterate prejudices, prejudices 
which he long shared himself. The way is slowly paved fox 
the conclusion which he wishes to reach; hence the length of 
the following sentence, which contains as it were the preamble 
of the judgment to be pronounced. 

Vv. 17—20. Now if^ thou art called a Jew, and restest in 
the law, and malmt thy boast of God, and Jcnoivest Nis will, 
and canst discern the things that differ, being instmicted out of 
the law ; and art confident that thou thyself art a guide of the 
blind, a light of them which are in darkness, an instr%ictoT of 
the foolish, a teacher of babes, because thou hast the form of 
knowledge and of the truth in the law ’’ . . .—Instead of tSe, 
behold, which the T. E. reads, with a single Mj., we must 
certainly read el Se, now if; this is the natural form of 
transition from principles to their application; the other reading 
seems to be a consequence of itacism (pronouncing ei as t). — 
Where are we to find the principal clause to which this notu 
if is subordinate ? Some, Winer for example, think that the 
same construction continues as far as the beginning of ver. 21, 
where it is abandoned on account of the length of the sentence, 
and where an entirely new proposition begins. But we must 
at least meet again somewhere in the sequel with the idea 
which was in the apostle’s mind when he began with the 
words now if Meyer regards ver. 21 itself as the principal' 
clause; he understands the odv, therefore, as a particle of 
recapitulation. But, in an argument like this {now if, ver, 

' T. B. reads, with L : {J>eliold ): other authorities : u {now J)* 
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17), tins meaning of therefore is unnatural. It is better than, 
with Hofmann, to hold that the series of propositions dependent 
on now if is prolonged to the end of ver. 24, where the 
principal proposition resulting from all these considerations 
is understood as a self-evident consequence: what good in 
this case (that of such sins, vv. 21-24) will accrue to thee 
from all those advantages (vv. 17-20) 1 It is to this under¬ 
stood conclusion, which we would replace with lacuna-points 
(...), that the for of ver. 25 very naturally refers. By this 
figure of rhetoric (aposiopesis) the apostle dispenses with 
expressing a conclusion himself, which must escape spon¬ 
taneously from the conscience of every reader. 

The propositions dependent on ''noiu if',' taken together, 
embrace two series of four verses each; the one^ that from 
vv. 17-20, is intended to enumerate all the advantages of 
which the Jew boasts; the other, from vv. 21-24, contrasts 
the iniqidties of his conduct with those advantages. 

The advantages are distributed into three categories. 
1. The gifts of God, ver. 17. 2. The superior capalilities which 
these gifts confer on the Jews, ver. 18. 3. The jgart which he 
somewhat pretentiously thinks himself thereby called to play 
towards other nations, vv. 19, 20. There is something slightly 
ironical in this accumulation of titles on which the Jew bases 
the satisfaction which he feels as he surveys himself. 

Ver. 17. The name Jew, ^lovBalo^;, is probably not used 
without allusion to its etymological meaning: Jehoudah, the 
graised one. The preposition eV^ which enters into the com¬ 
position of the verb, converts this name into a real title. But 
Israel possesses more than a glorious name; it has in its hands 
a real gift: the law. Here is a manifest sign of the divine 
favour on which it may consequently rest [Finally, this token 
of special favour makes God its God, to the exclusion of all 
other nations. It has therefore whereof to glory in God. To 
the gradation of the three substantives: Jew, law, God, that of 
the three verbs perfectly corresponds: to call oneself, to rest, 
to glory. 

Hence there result (ver. 18) two capabilities which dis¬ 
tinguished the Jew from every other man. He knows God’s 
will, and so succeeds in discerning what to others is confused. 
One is always entitled to be proud of knowing; but when 
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that kn<iwing is of the will, that is to say, the absolute anJ 
perfect will which ordains all, and judges of all sovereignly, 
such a knowledge is an incomparable advantage. By thig 
knowledge of the divine Avill the Jew can discern and 
appreciate {hGnipd^eLv) the most delicate shades of the moral 
life .—Th dcatpipovra might signify the things that are letter 
{meliora- prolare), from the meaning of surpass, which is often 
that of the verb Sia(f>6p€w. But here it is better to translate: 
the things that differ (from the sense of differing, which is 
also that of Scat^epeiv); for the apostle seems to be alluding 
to those discussions of legal casuistry in which the Jewish 
schools excelled, as when the two eminent doctors Hillel and 
Schammai gravely debated the question, whether it was law¬ 
ful to eat an egg laid by a hen on the Sabbath day.—^The 
last words of the verse: instructed out of the law, indicate 
the source of that higher faculty of appreciation. The term 
KaTr]^ovfi€vo% from icciTr}')(jeLcrdat, to le penetrated ly a sound, 
makes each Jew law personified. 

From this knowledge and faculty of appreciation flows the 
part which the Jew claims in regard to other men, and which 
is described in vv. 19, 20 with a slight touch of ridicule. 
The first four terms set forth the moral treatment to which 
the Jew, as the born physician of mankind, subjects his 
patients, the Gentiles, to their complete cure. The term 
rrkiroiQa^, thou art confideni, describes his pretentious assur¬ 
ance. And first, he takes the poor Gentile by the hand as 
one does a Hind man, offering to guide him: then he opens 
his eyes, dissipating his darhness by the light of revelation; 
then he rears him, as one would bring up a being yet without 
reason; finally, when through all this care he has come to 
the stage of the little child, v7]7rto<; (who cannot speak; this was 
the term used by the Jews to designate proselytes; see 
Tholuck), he initiates him into the full knowledge of the 
truth, by becoming his teacher .—The end of the verse serves 
to explain the reason of this ministry to the Gentile world 
which the Jew exercises. He possesses in the law the pre¬ 
cise sketch (pLopcj^cocrc^), the exact outline, the rigorous formula 
of the knowledge of things which men should have (the idea 
which every one should form of them), and of the truth, that 
is to say, the moral reality or substance of goodness. Know- 
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ledge is tlie subjective possession of truth in itself. Tlie Jew 
possesses in the law not only the truth itself, but its exact 
formula besides, by means of wliicli he can convey this truth 
to others. We need not then, with Oltramare, make these 
last words an appendix, intended to disparage the teaching of 
the Jew: '"though thou hast but the shadow of knowledge.” 
The drift of the passage demands the opposite sense: "as 
possessing the truth in its precise formula.” 

Vv. 21—24. And ify then, ikon who teachest another, teachest 
not thyself J if preaching a man should not steal, ihon stealest ? 
if, while saying a man should not commit adultery, thou com- 
mittest adultery ? if, ahhorrioig idols, thou committest sacrilege t 
if thou that makest thy toast of the law, dishonourest God through 
treaking the law ? for the name of God is llasphemed among 
the Gentiles through you, as it is written ” . ..—On the one 
side, then, the Jews are proud of the possession of their law; 
but, on the other, how do they put it in practice ? It is to 
set forth this contradiction that the second series of pro¬ 
positions is devoted, vv. 21-24. The oZv, then, ironically 
contrasts the real practicalproduced in the Jews by their 
knowledge of the law, and that which such an advantage 
should have produced. The term teach includes all the 
honourable functions toward the rest of the world which the 
Jew has just been arrogating. '0 BtSdo-Kcov: Thou, the so 
great teacher!—The apostle chooses two examples in the 
second table of the law, theft and adultery; and two in the 
first, sacrilege and dishonour done to God. Theft compre¬ 
hends all the injustices and deceptions which the Jews allowed 
themselves in commercial affairs. Adultery is a crime which 
the Talmud brings home to the three most illustrious Eabbins, 
Akiba, Mehir, and Eleazar. Sensuality is one of the pro¬ 
minent , features of the Semitic character. The pillage of 
sacred objects cannot refer to anything connected with the 
worship celebrated at Jerusalem; such, fox example, as refusal 
to pay the temple tribute, or the offering of maimed victims. 
The subject oi the proposition: thoio who ahhorrest 'idofe, proves 
clearly that the apostle has in view the pillage of idol temples. 
The meaning is: "Thy horror of idolatry does not go the 
length of preventing thee from hailing as a good prize the 
precious objects which have been used in idolatrous worship 
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wlien tliou canst make them thine own.” The Jews probably 
did not pillage the Gentile temples themselves; but they 
filled the place of resetters; comp, besides, Acts six. 37. The 
dishonour done to God arises from their greed of gain, their 
deceits and hypocrisy, which were thoroughly known to the 
Gentile populations among whom they lived. Paul weaves 
the prophetic rebuke into the tissue of his own language, but 
by the as it is written he reminds his readers that he is 
borrowing it from the inspired Scriptures. His allusion is to 
Isa. lii. 6 (which resembles our verse more in the letter than 
the sense), and to Ezek. xxxvi. 18-24 (which resembles it 
more in the sense than in the letter). 

We have regarded the whole passage, vv. 17—24, as de¬ 
pendent on the conjunction el Se, now if, ver. 17: ''Now if 
thou caUest thyself . . . (vv. 17-20); and if teaching so and 
so, thou . . . (vv. 21-24y’ Thereafter, the principal clause 
is easily expressed as a proposition to be understood between 
vv. 24, 25: "What advantage will this law be to thee, of 
which thou makest thy boast before others, and which thou 
dost violate thyself with such effrontery ? ” For, in fine, 
according to the principle laid down, ver. 13, it is not those 
who Jcnow the law, but those who do it, who shall be pro¬ 
nounced righteous by the judgment of God. The idea under¬ 
stood, which we have just expressed, is that to which the for 
of ver. 25 refers: " For it is wholly in vain for thee, if thou 
art disobedient, to reckon on circumcision to exculpate thee. 
A disobedient Jew is no better before God than a Gentile, and 
a n obedient Gentile becomes in God's sight a true Jew .” Such 
IS the meaning of the following passage, vv. 25-29. 

Vv. 25-27. ''For circumcision mrily jprofiUth, if thou keep 
the law: hut if thou he a hreoker of the law, thy circumcision 
is made uncircfumcision. Therefore if the uncircumcision keep 
the r ighteous ordinances of the law, shall not his uncircumcision 
he counted for circumcision i And shall not uncircumcision 
lohich is hy nature, if it fidfil the law, judge thee, who with 
the Utter and circumcision dost transgress the law!” —Paul 
knocks from under the Jew the support which he thought he 
had in his theocratic position, with its sign circumcision. We 
have seen it; the adage of the Eahbins was: " All the cir¬ 
cumcised have part in the world to come ” as if it were really 
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enoiigli to be a Jew to be assured of salvation. Now, circum¬ 
cision bad been given to Israel as a consecration to circumcision 
of heart, an engagement to holiness , and not as a shelter froni 
judgment in favour of disobedience and pollution. Taken 
then in this sense, and according to the mind of God, it had 
its use; but employed in the Eabbinical sense, it formed only 
an external wall of separation requiring to be overturned. 
The prophets never ceased to work in this direction; comp. 
Isa. i 10-15 and Ixvi 1 et seq.— Teyove, strictly: ''has 
become, and remains henceforth uncircumcision,” in the eyes 
of God the righteous judge. 

Vv. 26, 2? describe the opposite case: the transformation 
of the obedient Gentile into a Jew, according to the juclgriieiit 
of God. This transformation, being the logical consequence 
of the preceding, is connected by oiv, therefore, with ver. 25. 
—The apostle is not now speaking, as in w. 14, 15, of a 
simple sporadic observance of legal duties. The phrase is 
more solemn: heeding the just ordinances of the laxo (fiicaicofjLa, 
all that the law declares righteous). In viii. 4, the apostlti 
uses a similar expression to denote the observance of the law 
by the Christian Med with the Holy Spirit, How can he 
here ascribe such an obedience to a Gentile ? Philippi thinks 
he has in view those many proselytes whom Judaism was 
making at this time among the Gentiles. Meyer and others 
seek to reduce the meaning of the phrase to that of ver. 14. 
This second explanation is impossible, as we have just seen; 
and that of Philippi falls to the ground before the preceding 
expressions of the apostle, which certainly contain more than 
can be expected of a proselyte Qzee^, fulfil the law, <f>v\dcrcr6iv, 
rekelv top vofiov, vv. 26, 27). The comparison of viii. 4 
shows the apostle’s meaning. He refers to those many Gentiles 
converted to the gospel who, all uncircumcised as they are, 
nevertheless fulfil the law in virtue of the spirit of Christ, and 
thus become the trice Israel, the Israel of God, Gal. vi. 16. 
Paul expresses himself in abstract terms, because here he has 
to do only with the principle, and not with the means by 
which it is realized; compare what we have said on vv. 7, 
10 . The future hoyiod^oerrai, will be transports us 

to the hour of judgment, when God, in order to declare a man 
righteous, will demand that he be so in reality. 
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We miglit begin ver. 27 as an affirmative proposition ; 
and so He toil! judge tlicc. I>at perhaps it is more in keep¬ 
ing with the lively tone of tlie piece to continue in ver. 27 
the interrogation of ver. 26, as we have clone in our transla¬ 
tion : And so (in virtue of this imputation) will not He 
judge thee” . . .1 The thought is analogous to Luke xi. 31, 
32, and Matt. xii. 41, 42, though the case is different. For 
there it is Gentiles who condemn the Jews by the example of 
their repentance and their love of truth; here, it is the case 
of Christians of Gentile origin condemning the Jews by their 
fulfilment of the law.—Ostervald and Oltramare substitute for 
judge, used by the apostle, the term condemn. This is wrong; 
for the claim of the Jews is to escape, not only from con¬ 
demnation, but from judgment; and it is bitter for them to 
hear, not only that they shall be judged like the Gentiles, but 
that they shall be judged ly them.— Tov vofiov reketv, to fulfil 
the law, is a phrase expressing real and persevering fulfilment 
The love which the gospel puts into the believer's heart is in 
fact t]iQ fulfilment of the law, Eom. xiii. 10.—The preposition 
Bed, strictly {across the length of ): thro^egh, here denotes, as 
it often does, the state, the circumstances in which an act is 
accomplished; comp. 2 Cor. ii. 4; 1 Tim. ii. 15 ; Heb. ii 15. 
So: in full possession of the letter and circumcision.” 

This double transformation of the disobedient Jew into a 
Gentile, and of the obedient Gentile into a Jew, in the judg¬ 
ment of God, is explained and justified by vv. 28 and 29. 

Vv. 28, 29. For he is not a Jew, which is one outwardly ; 
neither is that circumcision, which is outward in the flesh: lut 
he is a Jew, which is one inwardly ; and circumcision is of the 
heart, ly the ^irit, and not ly the letter; whose jgraise is not of 
men, lut of God!' —The double principle laid down here by 
Paul was the sum of prophetic theology ; comp. Lev. xxvi. 41; 
Heut. X. 16; Jer. iv. 14; Ezek. xliv. 9. And hence it is 
that the apostle can make it the basis of his argument. Ver. 
28 justifies the degradation of the Jew to the state of a 
Gentile, proclaimed in ver. 25 ; and ver. 29 the elevation of 
the Gentile to the rank of a Jew, proclaimed in vv. 26 and 
27. The two words which justify this double transformation 
are iv Kpoirrm, in secret, inwardly, and fcapZia^, iv irvev* 
laari, of tJu heart, ly the spiriL For if there is a principle to 
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be derived from tlie whole of the Old Testament, it is that 
God lias regard to the heart (1 Sam. xvi. 7). Paul himself 
referred in ver. 16 to the fact that in the day of judgment by 
Jesus Christ, it w’onld be the hiddm things of men which 
would form the essential ground of His sentence. There is 
only one way of explaining naturally the grammatical con¬ 
struction of these two verses. In ver. 28, we must borrow 
the two subjects ^IovSa2o<; and Treptrofig from the predicate ; 
and in ver. 29, the two predicates (iari) and Trep^- 

TOfjbT] (iorre) from the subject.—^The complement fcapSla*^, of 
the heart, is the gm, object: the circumcision which cleanses 
the heart; the clause iv TrvevpiarL, in spirit denotes the 
means: by the Holy Spirit. The Spirit is the superior force 
which, by transforming the feelings of the heart, produces 
true inwrard purification. The letter, on the contrary, is an 
outward rule w^hich does not change either the heart or the 
will; comp. vii. 6. Meyer thinks we should take ov, of 
which, as a neuter, referring to Jibdaism in general. But to 
what purpose would it be to say that the praise of Judaism 
comes not from men, but from God ? That was sufficiently 
obvious of itself, since it was God who had established it, 
and all the nations detested it; we must therefore connect 
this pronoun with the Jew which precedes, and even with the 
feminine term circumcision, which is used throughout this 
whole piece for the person circumcised. —The word praise is 
again an allusion to the etymological meaning of the word 
'IovSalo9, Jew (see on ver. 17) ; comp. Gen. xlix. 8. God, who 
reads the heart, is alone able to allot with certainty the title 
Jev) in the true sense of the word—that is to say, one praised. 
The idea of praise coming from God is opposed to that whole 
Jewish vainglory which is detailed w. 17-20. — What a 
remarkable parallelism is there between this whole passage 
and the declaration of Jesus, Matt. viii. 11, 12: ''Many 
shall come from the east and from the west, and shall sit 
down in the kingdom of heaven,” etc. . . . And yet there 
is nothing to indicate imitation on Paubs part. The same 
truth creates an original form for itself in the two cases. 

Yet the apostle anticipates an objection to the truth which 
he has just developed. If the sinful Jew finds himself in 
the same situation in regard to the wrath of God as the sinful 
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Gentile, wliat remains of the prerogative which divine election 
seemed to assure to him ? Before going further, and drawing 
the general conclusion following from the two preceding pas¬ 
sages, i. 18-32 and ii. 1-29, Paul feels the need of obviating 
this objection; and such is the aim of the following passage. 


SIXTH PASSAGE (TIL 1-8). 

Jewish Pnrogathe does not ini^ply Exemption from Judgment. 

The order of thought in this piece, one of the most diffi¬ 
cult, perliaps, in the Epistle, is as follows :— 

1 . If the Jew is judged absolutely, as the Gentiles are, 
what advantage has he over them ? Answer: The possession 
of the divine oracles (w. 1, 2). 

2. But if this possession has not realised the end which it 
was intended to serve (the faith of Israel in the Messiah), is not 
the faithfulness of God toward this people annulled ? Answer: 
By no means; it will rather be glorified thereby (vv. 3, 4). 

3. But if God makes use of human sin to glorify Himself, 
how can He yet make sinners the objects of His wrath ? 
Answer: If the advantage which God derives from the sin 
of man prevented Him from punishing sinners, the final judg¬ 
ment would become impossible (w. 5-8). 

It is obvious that the reasoning is consecutive, even very 
compact, and that there is no need of expressly introducing 
an o])ponent, as many commentators have done. Paul does 
not hn^e make use of the formula: But some one will say. 
The objections arise of themselves from the affirmations, and 
Paul puts them in a manner to his own account. 

Vv. 1, 2. What then is the advantage of the Jew ? or what 
is the profit of circumcisio7i ? Mktch every way: foremost} in 
that unto them were committed the oracles of God!' —It was a 
thing generally granted, that the elect people must have an 
advantage over the Gentiles; hence the article to, the , before 
the word advantage. The Greek term irepicraov literally 
denotes what the Jews have more than others. If they 
are judged in the same category as these, as the apostle in 

^ B I; E G omit the yuf, whieli the T. K., with tne other dociv 

nicnts, reads after ^iv. 
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chap, ii, and particularly in vv. 25-29, had just shown, what 
have they then more than they ? The ovv, then, precisely 
expresses this relation. One might infer from what precedes 
that every advantage of the Jew was denied.— The second 
question bears on the material symbol of Israel’s election: 
circumcision. “Will the people whom God has elected and 
marked with the seal of this election be treated exactly like 
the rest of the worlds” ^his objection is of the same nature 
as that which would be made in our day by a nominal Chris¬ 
tian, if, when put face to face with God’s sentence, he were to 
ask what advantage there accrues to him from his creed and 
baptism, if they are not to save him from condemnation ?) 

Ver. 2. Though the advantage of the Jew does not Consist 
in exemption from judgment, he has an advantage, neverthe¬ 
less, and it is very great.—The adjective ttoXu, which we 
have translated by much, properly signifies mmerous. As 
neuter, it is connected with the subject of the first proposi¬ 
tion of ver. 1 : the advantcye; the second question was in 
reality only an appendix calculated to strengthen the first.— 
By adding every way, Paul means that the advantage is not 
only considerable, but very varied, “ extending to all the 
relations of life ” (Morison).—Of these numerous and varied 
advantages he quotes only one, which seems to him, if one 
may so speak, central. Commentators like Tholuck, Philippi, 
Meyer, suppose that when the apostle wrote the word irptarov, 
firstly, he purposed to enumerate all the other advantages, but 
that he was diverted from fully expressing his thought. To 
exemplify this style there are quoted, besides i 8 et seq., 
which we have had already before us, 1 Cor. vi. 12, 13, and 
xi 18 et seq. But the apostle has too logical a mind, and 
his writings bear the mark of too earnest elaboration, to allow 
us to admit such breaches of continuity in their texture. In 
the view of a sound exegesis, the passages quoted prove abso¬ 
lutely nothing of the kind. Others think that we may here 
give to firstly the meaning of chiefiy; but the Greek has 
words for this idea. The preceding words: every way, sug¬ 
gest the translation; they signify: “ I might mention many 
things under this head; but I shall confine myself to one 
which is in the front rank.” This form of expression, far 
from indicating that he purposes to mention others, shows, on 
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tlie contrary, wliy lie will not mention them. They all flow 
from that which he proceeds to indicate, hfeither has the 
particle jilv (from fievew, to rcmaiti) its ordinary counterpart 
(Se) in the sequel. It therefore means : “ Though this advan¬ 
tage were the only one, it nevertheless remains perfectly real.” 
The jdp, for, is omitted by several Mjj. of both families, and 
by the old Vss. If it were kept, the ort which follows would 
require to take the meaning of hcccmse, which is unnatural.— 
It is better, therefore, to reject it, and to translate on by in 
tJiat —This advantage, which takes the lead of all the others, 
so that after it, it is useless to announce them also, is the 
dignity granted to the Jews of being the dejpositaries of the 
divine oracles. The subject of iTncrrevdTjaav is ot'^Iov^aloL 
understood, according to a well-known Greek construction; 
comp. 1 Cor. ix. 17. The meaning of the verb in the passive 
is strictly : to be esteemed faithful, so that men wiU confide 
to you a deposit.”—The deposit here is the divine oracles. 
The term Xcycov, oracle^ has a graver meaning than X 070 ?, 
vmd, of which it is not at all a diminutive (Philippi); for it 
comes from the adjective Xo 7409 , eloquent It always denotes, 
even in the classics, a divine saying; so Acts vii. 38, the 
law of Moses; Heb. v. 12, the gospel revelation; 1 Pet. 
iv. 11, the immediate divine communications with which the 
church was then favoured. In our passage, where the subject 
ill question is the privilege granted to the Jews over the 
Gentiles, the word must be taken as referring to the whole 
Old Testament; but it is nevertheless true that the apostle 
thinks specially of the Messianic promises (Volkmar).—If Paul 
had intended to set forth the beneficial religious and moral 
influence exercised by these divine revelations on the national, 
domestic, and individual life of the Israelites, it is evident that 
he would have had a multitude of things to say. But it is 
equally clear that he would have been thus diverted from the 
object of this discussion. And hence he confines himself to 
establishing the point from which all the rest flows. This is 
the first phase of the discussion.—^But an objection immediately 
rises: Has not this advantage, the possession of the Messianic 
promises, been rendered void by Israels unbelief ? Here 
begins the second phase. 

Vv. 3, 4. For what shall we sayf If some did not lelievCt 
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shall their tinlelief malce the faith of God without effect? Lei 
it not he : yea, let God he fenmd true, and every man a liar; as 
it'^ is written: That Thou mighiest he justified in Thy sayings, 
and mightest overcome ^ when Thou art judgedT — Here again 
Paul is not introducing any opponent; the objection wbicli be 
states springs logically from the fact he has just affirmed.— 
It would be possible to put the point of interrogation after the 
word TLvh, some: “For what are we to think, if some did 
not believe ? ” But we think it preferable to put the point 
after for: “For what is the fact?'^ and to connect the 
proposition: “ If some did not beHeve,” with the following 
question (see the translation). Paul likes these short questions 
in the course of discussion: for what ? hut what ? fitted as 
they are to rouse attention. If he here uses the particle for 
instead of hut, it is because he wishes from the first to repre¬ 
sent the objection as no longer subsisting, but abeady resolved. 
—^What is the unbelief of the Jews which the apostle has 
here in view ? According to some, Philippi for example, it 
is their old unbelief in respect of the ancient revelations. 
But the aorist rjiriarrjcrav, did not believe, refers to a particular 
historical fact rather than a permanent state of things, such 
as Jewish unbelief had been under the old covenant. Besides, 
the faithfulness of God toward Israel, when formerly unbeliev¬ 
ing and disobedient, was a fact which could not be called in 
question, since God by sending them the Messiah had never¬ 
theless fulfilled all His promises to them in a way so striking. 
Finally, the future will it make void? does not suit this 
sense; Paul would rather have said: did it make void ? The 
subject in question, therefore, is a positive fact, and one which 
has just come to pass, and it is in relation to the consequences 
of this fact that the question of God's faithfulness arises. 
What is this fact ? We find it, with the majority of com¬ 
mentators, in Israel’s rejection of Jesus, its Messiah; and we 
might even add: in the persevering rejection of apostolic 
preaching. The hostile attitude of Israel in relation to the 
gospel was now a decided matter. — The pronoun TLve<;, some, 
may seem rather weak to denote the mass of the people who 

^ B read )6u0a<rsp instead of 

® T. K., with, B Gr K L, reads vixnffm ; A D E; vntfunts (the same variation is 
found in the LXX.). 
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had rejected the Messiah; but this pronoun denotes a part 
of the whole irrespectively of the proportion. In chap. xi. 17, 
the unbelieving Jews are called some of the branches ; in 
Heb. iii 16, the whole people^ Caleb and Joshua only ex¬ 
cepted, are described by this same pronoun; comp. 1 Cor. x. 7. 
The phrase of Plato is also cited: rivh ical ttoXKoI 76 , Mori- 
soii rightly says: “ Many are only some, when they are not 
the whole.”—Questions introduced by a always imply an 
answer more or less negative; so it is in this case: This 
unbelief will not, however, make void ” . . . ? Answer under¬ 
stood : “ Certainly not.” Hence the for at the beginning of 
the verse, which referred to this foreseen negative answer.— 
The verb xarapyeiv, which we have translated by make void, 
signifies literally : to deprive of action, or efficacy; and the 
phrase '7ricm<i rod deov, in contrast to diriarLa, unbelief, can 
only designate the faithfulness of God Himself, in a manner 
His good faith. This perfection consists in the harmony 
between God’s words and deeds, or between His past acts and 
His future conduct; it is his adherence to order in the line of 
conduct followed by Him, The question thus signifies : Can 
Jewish unbelief in regard to the Messiah invalidate God’s 
faithfulness to His people ? ” The question might be asked 
in this sense: If the Jews have not taken advantage of the 
salvation which the Messiah brought to them, will it follow 
that God has not really granted them all He had promised ? 
Will any one be able to accuse Him of having failed in His 
promises ? ” The sense may also be: “ Will He not remain 
faithful to His word in the future, even though after such an 
act on their part He should reject them ? ” Por, in fine. His 
word does not contain promises only, but threatenings; comp. 
2 Tim. ii. 13 : ''If we believe not. He abideth faithful” (by 
punishing unbelief, as He has said).—The first of these mean¬ 
ings does not agree naturally with the future KarapyriaeL, will 
make void, which points us not to the past, but to the future. 
The second might find some countenance in ver. 4, where the 
example of David’s sin and punishment is referred to, as well 
as in the term righteousness (taken in the sense of retributive 
justice) and in the term wrath, ver. 5. Yet the very severe 
meaning which in this case must be given to the phrase God's 
faithfulness, would not be sufficientlv indicated. We are led 
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to another and more natural meaning: '' From the fact that 
Israel has rejected the Messianic salvation, does it follow that 
God will not fulfil all His promises to them in the future ? 
Bj no means; His faithfulness will find a means in the very 
unbelief of His people of magnifying itself.” The apostle 
has before liim the perspective, which he will follow to its 
termination in chap, xi., that of the final salvation of the 
Jews, after their partial and temporary rejection shall have 
been instrumental in the salvation of the Gentiles. 

The negative answer to this question, as we have seen, was 
already anticipated by the interrogative When expressing 
it (ver. 4), the apostle enhances the simple negative. He ex¬ 
claims : Let that not le (the faithfulness of God made void) I ” 
And to this forcible negation he adds the counter affirmation: 

May the contrary be what shall happen: truth, nothing but 
truth, on God’s side 1 All the lying, if there is any, on man’s 
side! ”—There is an antithesis between ^kvoiro, that le 
far removed (the chalilah of the Hebrews), and the <^Lvecr6(o Se, 
lut let this come to jpass! The imperative yLveaBcd, may he 
or it become, is usually understood in the sense: May God 
be recognised as true ”... I But the term jLveaOat, to become, 
refers more naturally to the fact in itself than to the recogni¬ 
tion of it by man. The veracity of God becomes, is revealed 
more and more in history by the new effects it produces. But 
this growing realization of the true God runs parallel with 
another realization, that of human falsehood, which more and 
more displays man’s perversity. Falsehood denotes in Scrip¬ 
ture that inward bad faith wherewith the human heart resists 
known and understood moral good. The apostle seems to 
allude to the words of Ps. cxvi 11: "I said in my haste: AU 
men are liars.” Only what the Psalmist uttered with a feeling 
of bitterness, arising from painful personal experiences, Paul 
affirms with a feeling of composure and profound humiliation 
in view of the sin of his people. He says even all men, and 
not only all Israelites; all men rather than God. If the 
principle of falsehood is realized in history, let all that bears the 
name of man be found capable of falseness, rather than that a 
tittle of this pollution should attach to the divine character. 
For the idea of faithfulness (ver. 3) there is substituted that 
of veracity, as for the idea of unbelief that of falscTwod, In 

GOnUT. P BOM. I. 
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both cases the second is wider than the first, and includes it. 
—The conflict between the promises of God and His veracity, 
raised by the present fact of IsraeFs unbelief, must issue in 
the glory of the divine faithfulness. This necessary result is 
expressed by the apostle by means of a saying of David, 
uttered on the occasion of one of his gravest infidelities, 
Ps. li, 6 : That according as it is written ...” Alarm has 
been taken at the that ; it has been sought to make it a 
simple so that (Osterv., Oltram.), as if what was spoken of 
were an effect, not an end. The wish was to avoid making 
David say he had sinned in order that God might be glorifi.ed. 
It cannot really be supposed that David means to ascribe to 
God responsibility for his trespass in any degree whatever, and 
that in a passage where he expressly affirms that the purity 
of the divine character must appear with new brightness on 
occasion of it. Hengstenberg and after him Philippi, have 
recourse to the distinction between the sinful will of David, 
which belongs wholly to him, and the form in which his sin 
was oiitw^ardly realized, a form which f^s under the direction 
of Providence. But this distinction, which the theologian 
can make, could not present itself to the mind of David at 
the time, and in the disposition in which he composed his 
psalm. To explain the that, we have simply to take into 
account the manner in which David expresses himself in the 
foregoing words. He had said not only: have sinned,” 

but: I have sinned against Thee ; ” not only: I have done 
the evil,” but: I have done that which is disrgleasing in Thy 
sights It is with the two ideas against Thee and what is 
displeccsing in Thy sight, which aggravate the confession: 1 
ham sinned, that the that is connected. David means: I 
was clear as to what 1 was doing; Thou hadst not left me 
ignorant that when sinning I was sinning against Thy person, 
which is outraged by such misdeeds, and that I was doing 
what Thou hatest,— that if, in spite of this knowledge, I 
nevertheless did it, Thou mightest be pure in the matter, and 
that the guiltiness might belong to me only.” This idea of 
the knowledge of the divine will possessed by David, is that 
which is anew forcibly expressed in ver. 6 : Thou didst teach 
me wisdom in the hidden part.” God had instructed and 
warned David that if he sinned, he might be the only guilty 
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one; and might not be able to accuse God. The that has 
therefore nearly the same meaning as the: “ to the end they 
might be without excuse” i 20. We thus recognise the 
analogy of situation between David and Israel, which leads 
the apostle to quote these words here. Israel, the depositary 
of the divine oracles, had been faithfully instructed and 
warned, that if later, in spite of these exceptional revelations, 
giving themselves up to the falsehood (voluntary blindness) 
of their own hearts, they came to miss recognising the Mes¬ 
siah, they should not be able to accuse God for their rejection, 
but should be declared, to the honour of the divine holiness, 
the one party guilty of the catastrophe wliich might follow.— 
The words: “ that Thou mayest be justified in or ly Thy words,” 
signify: ‘‘ that Thou mayest be acknowledged righteous, both in 
respect of the warnings w^hich Thou hast given, and in the 
sentences which Thou wilt pronounce (on David by the mouth 
of Nathan, on Israel by their rejection).” In the Hebrew, 
the second proposition refers exclusively to those sentences 
which God pronounces; for it is said: “ and that Thou mayest 
be found ^vcvewhen ThoujudgesV But the LXX. have trans¬ 
lated : that Thou mayest be victor (gain Thy case) when Thou 
art judged,” or: '"when Thou hast a case at law.” It is 
probably this last meaning to which the apostle adapts his 
words, giving the verb Kpivea-dai the middle sense, which it 
has in so many passages; for example. Matt. v. 40; 1 Cor. 
vi. 1, 6 : that Thou mayest gain Thy case if Thou bast one 
to plead.” Paul has obviously in view the accusation against 
God’s faithfulness which might be raised from the fact of 
the unbelief and rejection of the chosen people. 

But this very thought, that the veracity of God will come 
forth magnified from Israel’s unbelief, raises a new objection, 
the examination of which forms the third phase of this dis¬ 
cussion. 

Vv. 5, 6. ''But if our unrighteousness commend the 
righteousness of God, what shall we say ? Is not God un- 
righteous when He inflicts wrath ? I speak as a man. That 
he far: for then how shall God judge the world ? ”—^From the 
that, ver. 4 it seemed to follow that God wills the sin of man 
for His own glory. But in that case, has He the right to 
condemn an act from which He reaps advantage, and to be 
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angry witli Mm wlio commits it ? This objection might be 
put in tlie 311011 til of a Jew, who, placing Mmself at Paul’s 
view-point, and hearing him say that Israel’s rejection of the 
Messiah will glorify God’s faithfulness, and conduce to the 
accomplislinient of His plans, judged God highly unjust for 
being angry with Israel on account of such conduct. Our 
iDibclief would then signify the unbelief of us Jews, But 
the contrast which prevailed in ver. 4 was that between God 
and every man, and not between Jew and Gentile. It is 
therefore more natural to apply the term our unrighteousness 
to human unrighteousness in general, undoubtedly with special 
application to the Jewish unrighteousness which gives rise to 
the objection. It is from the depths of the human conscience 
that the apostle fetches his question. Is it righteous on God’s 
part to judge an act which He turns to His own advantage ? 
As Paul had previously substituted the idea of truth for that 
of (God’s) faithfulness, he here substitutes righteousness for 
tv'uth This term in its most general sense denotes the 
perfection in virtue of which God cannot become guilty of 
any wrong toward any being whatever. How this is what 
He seems to do to the sinner, when He at once condemns and 
mates use of him. It is from the word: that Thou mayest be 
acknowledged righteous, ver. 4, that Paul derives the term 
righteousness, ver. 5.— ^vvicrravac, strictly: to cause to stand 
together, whence: to confirm, to estallish The question ri 
if^ovjuev, lohat shall we say ? does not occur in any other letter 
of the apostle’s; but it is frequent in this (iv. 1, vi. 1, vii. 1, 
viii. 31, ix. 14, 30). It serves to fix the mind of the reader 
on the state of the question, at the point which the discussion 
has reached. If it had been in the interest of a certain school 
of criticism to deny the authenticity of the Epistle to the 
Eomans, it is easy to see what advantage it wmuld have taken 
of this form so exclusively characteristic of this treatise.—The 
interrogative form with assumes, as it always does, that 
the answer will be negative: ''God is not, however, unjust 
in ”... ? It is certainly the apostle who is speaking, and 
not an opponent; for the objection is thus expressed in the 
outset as one resolved in the negative. The phrase: to inflict 
wrath, alludes to ii. 4, 5, where the apostle threatened Israel 
with divine wrath against the day of wrath ; but the question 
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is nevRrtlieless put in a perfectly general sense.—There is 
always something revolting to a conscience enlightened from 
above, in joining the epithet vnrighteoiis with the word Gotl, 
even hypothetically. This is why Paul adds: I ^eah as a 
man. By man he here understands man left to himself and 
his own reason, speaking with lightness and presumption of 
the ways of God. Some commentators would join this explana¬ 
tory remark with what follows. But the following e.vclamation 
(jir) yivoiTo, let it not he so), is absolutely opposed to this. 

The argument of ver. 6, according to Meyer, is this; How 
would God be disposed to judge the world, if there was no 
righteousness in Him ? For the troublesome consec[uences of 
sin could not impel Him to it, since He can turn them to 
good. It must be confessed that this would be a singularly 
wiredrawn argument. To go to prove God’s righteousness by 
the fact of the judgment, while it is the fact of the judgment 
which rests on divine righteousness! If the apostle had 
reasoned thus, Riickert would have been right in declaring 
that the argument was insufficient. But the reasoning is 
quite different. Meyer might have found it clearly stated by 
Olshausen: " If God’s drawing a good result from a bad deed 
were enough to destroy His right to judge him who com¬ 
mitted it, the final judgment would evidently become im¬ 
possible ; for as God is always turning to good the evil which 
men have devised, every sinner could plead in his defence : 
My sin has after all served some good end.”—One might be 
tempted to apply the word the world, exclusively to the 
Gentile world, which would lead us to the explanation 
whereby ver. 5 is put into a Jewish mouth. To this Jewish 
interlocutor, excusing the sin of his nation by the good fruits 
which God will one day reap from it, Paul would then 
answer: But at this rate God could as little judge the 
Gentiles (the world). For He brings good fruits from their 
sins also. This meaning is very plausible in itself. But yet 
it does not correspond with the apostle’s thought. For the 
word rov tcoanov, the world, would then have such an emphasis 
(as forming an antithesis to the Jews), that it would 
necessarily require to be placed before the verb. The idea 
is therefore more general: Ho final judgment is any longer 
possible if the beneficial consequences of sin, human or 
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Jewish, justify the sinner. This idea is exactly that wdiicli 
is expounded in the two following verses. 

Vv. 7, 8. if the ti'uth of God hath more abounded 

through my lie unto Sis glory; udiy yet am I also judged as a 
sinner? And 7iot (as we are accused of doing, and as some 
falsely aftmi that we teacK), Let m do evil, that good may 
come ? whose damnation is just!' — Many commentators 
(Calvin, Grotius, Philippi) have fallen into a strange eiTor in 
regard to ver. 7. They imagine that this verse reproduces 
once more the objection of ver. 5. The for serves, they say, to 
justify the question: not God unrighteous V In reality 

the apostle is made to add: after the advantage which He has 
derived from my lie for His glory, how does He still judge 
me ? But for what reason should the for relate to ver. 5 
rather than ver. 6, which immediately precedes ? This 
would be to forget the answer given in ver. 6, and so to 
confess its weakness! In this case we should require rather 
to adopt the reading ei Zi, hut if of the SinoM. and Vatic., and 
to make ver. 7 an objection to the answer given in ver. 6. 
But this reading is inadmissible, because this new objection 
raised would remain without answer in the sequel. This 
same reason tells also against the explanation which makes 
ver, 7 a simple reaffirmation of the objection of ver. 5. How 
could an objection, reproduced so forcibly, possibly be left 
without any other answer than the relegating of those who 
dare to raise it to the judgment of God (ver. 8)? For a 
mind like Paul’s this would be a strange mode of arguing 1 
Ver. 7 is simply, as the for indicates, the confirmation of 
the answer given in ver. 6 : How would God judge the world? 
In reality (for) every sinner might come before the judge and 
say to Him, on his own behalf: And I too by my lie, I have 
contributed to Thy glory. And he must be acquitted.”—By 
the phrase truth of God Paul returns to the beginning of 
the discussion (vv. 3 and 4). What is in question is the 
moral uprightness of God ; in like manner the term lie brings 
us back to the every man a liar (ver. 4). This lie consists in 
voluntary ignorance of goodness, to escape the obligation of 
doing it. The verb enreplao-evcrev, has abounded, strictly; 
flowed over, denotes the surplus of glory which God’s moral 

* and B read u instead of u y»f. 
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perfection extracts from human wickedness in each case. 
'Etc, yet, signifies: even after so profitable a result lias 
accrued from my sin. I also : '' I who, as well as all the 

rest, have contributed to Thy glory.*' It is as if one saw the 
whole multitude of sinners appearing before the judgment-seat 
one after the other, and throwing this identical answer in 
God's face; the judgment is therefore brought to nothing. 
Thus is confirmed the answer of ver. 6 to the objection of 
ver. 5 .—This so suitable meaning appears to us preferable to 
a more special sense which might present itself to the mind, 
especially if one were tempted to apply the term the world 
(ver. 6) to the Gentile, in opposition to the Jewish vrorld 
(ver, 5). The sense would be: Tor the judgment comes to 
nought for me Gentile, as well as for thee Jew, since I can 
plead the same excuse as thon, my Gentilehood contributing 
to glorify God's truth as much as thy unbelief to exalt His 
righteousness.” Tor the application to the Gentiles of the 
two expressions: GoJs truth, and lie, see i. 25. But to 
make this meaning probable, Paul would require to have 
brought out in chap. i. the idea that idolatry had contributed 
to God’s glory; and as to the restricted meaning of toz^ 
KocTfiov, the world, see at p. 229. 

The apostle pushes his refutation to the utmost (ver. 8): 
Why even not go further ? Why, after annihilating the 
judgment, not say further, to be thoroughly consequent: 
‘‘ And even let us furnish God, by sinning more freely, with 
richer opportunities of doing good I Will not every sin be a 
material which He will transform into the pure gold of His 
glory ? ” The words koI fiy, and not, should probably be 
followed by the vei’b: let us do evil ? 'iron^o'co/jLev ra Katca, as 
we have translated it. But in Greek the sentence is 
interrupted by the insertion of a parenthesis, intended to 
remind the reader that such is precisely the odious principle 
which Paul and his brethren are accused by their calumni¬ 
ators of practising and teaching. And when, after this 
parenthesis, he returns in ver. 8 to his principal idea: 
Toci]<rQ)fjc€v, let us do, instead of connecting it with the con¬ 
junction, and (that) not, he makes it depend directly on the 
last verb of the parenthesis, teach : '' As we are accused of 
teaching, let m do eniir The or^. thut, is the otl recitative so 
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common in Greeic (transition from the indirect to the direct 
form of discourse). The construction which we have just 
indicated is a form of anacolouthon, of which numerous 
examples are found in classic authors.—The verb we are 
accused has for its object the understood clause: of doing so, 
of practising this principle. If we understood: Accused of 
ieaehmgf the following words would be a mere superfluous 
repetition. The term ^Xacr(l>7)g,€ccr6ac seems deliberately 
chosen to suggest the idea that the principle calumniously 
imputed to him is itself blasphemous in its nature. The 
second part of the parenthesis adds the idea of professing 
(XdXeiv) to that of practising. The words form a climax, for 
it is graver to lay down a blasphemous maxim as a principle 
than to put it into practice in a few isolated cases. Hofmann 
has proposed another construction; he understands 1<jtw after 
KoX pfj, and makes the following KaOm dependent on it: 
^'And it is not the case with me, as we are accused of prac¬ 
tising and teaching, that it only remains to do evil that . 
But it is harsh to make the icaQm depend on eVr/; and 
Meyer rightly observes that Paul would have required to say 
KoX ov, and not /cal [iri ; comp, the interrogations, 1 Cor. vi. 7; 
Luke xix. 23, etc.—The sort of malediction which closes the 
verse is applied by most commentators to those who really 
practise and teach the maxim which is falsely applied to Paul. 
But the apostle would not have confined himself in that case 
to the use of the simple relative pronoun &v, whose; he would 
necessarily have required to indicate, and even characterize, 
the antecedent of the pronoun, which cannot refer to any sub¬ 
stantive expressed or understood in the preceding proposition. 
It must have for its antecedent the preceding rive;, some^ and 
vre must apply this severe denunciation to the calumniators 
of the apostle’s life and teaching. Those who raise such 
accusations wrongly and maliciously against his person and 
doctrine themselves deserve the condemnation which they 
call down on the head of Paul. But it should be well 
observed that the apostle does not express himself thus till 
he has satisfied all the demands of logical discussion. 

Ohse ^vations on the passage, iii. 1-8.—^Notwithstanding its 
temporary application to the Jewish people, this passage, 
which will find its complete explanation in chap, xi, has a 
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real permanent value. It has always been sought to justify 
the greatest crimes in history by representing the advantages 
in -which they have resulted to the cause of humanity. There 
is not a Eobespierre wdio has not been transformed into a saint 
in the name of utilitarianism. But to make such a canoniza¬ 
tion valid, one would require to begin by proving that the 
useful result sprang from the evil committed as its principle. 
Such is the teaching of Pantheism. Living Theism, on the 
contrary, teaches that this transformation of the bad deed into 
a means of progress, is the miracle of God’s wisdom and power 
continually laying hold of human sin to derive from it a result 
contrary to its nature. On the first view, all human responsi¬ 
bility is at an end, and the judgment becomes a nullity. On 
the second, man remains fully responsible to God for the bad 
deed as an expression of the evil will of its author, and despite 
the good which God is pleased to extract from it. Such is 
scriptural optimism, which alone reconciles man’s moral 
responsibility with the doctrine of providential progress. The 
apostle has laid the foundations of this true tlieodicie in the 
remarkable piece which we have just been studying.—It is 
curious to see how Holsten seeks to explain this passage, the 
meaning of which has, as we think, been made so clear by a 
polemical intention against the alleged Judeo-Ohristianity of the 
Christians of Pome. We do not waste time in giving a refuta¬ 
tion which seems to us to arise of itself from the preceding. 

The apostle has drawn in two great pictures the reign of 
God’s wrath—(1) over the Gentile world (chap, i); (2) over 
the Jewish people (chap, ii.); and by way of appendix he has 
added a passage to this second picture, intended to sweep 
away the objections which, from the ordinary Jewish point of 
view, seemed opposed to the statement that this elect people 
could possibly become, notwithstanding their unbelief, the 
object of divine animadversion. Now, to the judgment which 
follows from the preceding context with respect to the whole 
of mmildnd, he affixes the seal of Scriphore sanctionj without 
which he regards no proof as finally valid. 

SEVENTH PASSAGE (III. 9-20). 

Scripture proclaims the fact of Universal Condemnationi 

After a general declaration, repeating the already demon¬ 
strated fact of the condemnation of Jews and Greeks (ver. 9), 
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the apostle quotes a series of Scripture sayings which con- 
firm this truth (vv. 10—18); then he formally states the 
conclusion (vv. 19 and 20). 

Ver. 9. '^IVhat then? are we sheltered?^ No, in no wise:^ 
for we have "before proved^ all 7mn, both Jews and Greeks, that 
they are under sin?' —If the words rL oi/v, what then, he taken 
as an independent question, the meaning will be: What, 
then, is the state of things? To what result are we thus 
brought?” But many commentators connect these two 
words wuth the following sentence, so as to form a single 
question. The meaning in that case is, according to the 
different acceptations of the verb nrpoi'^ecrOat : What have 
we to allege as an excuse ? or: In what, then, are we superior ? 
But neither of these meanings agrees with the answer 
following. Indeed, instead of in no wise, it would require to 
be none whatever, or in nothing. There are therefore two 
questions, and not merely one.—^What is the sense of the 
verb 'n‘poe')(pfie6a, w^hich by itself forms the second question ? 
We should first testify to the correctness of the Eeceived 
reading. All the mss. are at one on this point except A L, 
which read the subjunctive instead of the indicative, obviously 
to convert the word into an exhortation, and D G, which read 
irpoKare')(pfJi^ev while adding the object irepcaa-ov] these last, at 
the same time, reject the words ov irdvrax;. This is the text 
which Chrysostom and Theodoret seem to have followed, as 
well as the Itala and Peschito. The meaning would be: 
What superiority do we possess ? It is simply an attempt to 
escape from the difficulty of the Eeceived reading.—^The verb 
TTpoi'xetv has two principal meanings in the active: to hold 
before (in order to protect), and to hold the first place. In 
the passive, the first meaning changes into to be protected ; the 
second meaning, as being intransitive, has no passive. In the 
middle, the verb signifies, according to the first meaning: to 
protect oneself, to shelter oneself, to hold oitt a pretext; according 
to the second: to place oneself at the head, to surpass. It is 
logically impossible to apply here the idea of superiority, 
either in the passive form: Are we preferred? or in the 

^ Instead of ^ read ; D G ; sirpaxocTiX^M^ ^ipterctsv, 

2 D G P omit ov 

® D G read instead of ne^on^rjuremt^H, 
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middle form: Bo we surpass? Undoubtedly tliese two 
interpretations have both found their defenders; Osterv., for 
example: Are we preferaUe ? Oltrani.: Rave ive some superi¬ 
ority ? But the question of ascribing a superiority to the 
Jews had been put at ver. 1; the apostle had resolved it 
affirmatively from the theocratic standpoint. If, then, he now 
resolves it negatively, as he does in the following answer, it 
can only be from the moral point of view. But in this case 
he could not fail to indicate this distinction. The only 
appropriate meaning, therefore, is that of sheltering^ which is 
also the most frequent in classic Greek: Have we a shelter 
under which we can regard ourselves as delivered from 
wrath ? This meaning seems to us to be perfectly suitable. 
The apostle has demonstrated that the Jewish people, as well 
as the Gentile world, are under God's wrath. He has put to 
himself the objection: But what in this case becomes of the 
Jew’s advantage ? And he has proved that this advantage, 
perfectly real though it be, cannot hinder the rejection and 
judgment of this people. What then ?" he now asks as a 
consequence from what precedes, can we flatter ourselves 
that we have a refuge 1 ” “ In no wise,” such is his answer. 

All is closely bound together in the reasoning thus under¬ 
stood.—The phrase ov ardvrar; strictly signifies : not altogether ; 
comp. 1 Cor. v. 10. When Paul means: not at all, he 
uses, in conformity with Greek custom, the form rrdvrm ov ; 
comp. 1 Cor. xvi. 12. But the first meaning is evidently too 
weak after the preceding argument, and in consequence of 
that which follows. Meyer even finds himself obliged here 
to abandon his philological rigorism, and to take the second 
meaning. And, in reality, this meaning is not incorrect. It 
is enough, as Morison says, to make a pause in reading after ov, 
not, adding rrdvrco^, dhsolntely, as a descriptive: no, absolutely; 
or better: no, certainly. This meaning is that of the entirely 
similar phrase ov irdvv in Xenophon, Demosthenes, Lucian, and 
even that of ov rrayrm in two passages quoted by Morison, 
the one taken from classic Greek, the other from patristic.^ 

^ Theognis, 305: *'The wicked are certainly not bom wicked {oh irawm).** 
Tlie translation: not altogether, is inadmissible.—Ep. to Diogn. c. 9 : ** Certainly 
^ 0 ^ taking pleasure in our sins {oh irdvraif), but bearing tb^.” The meaning 
not altogetlher would be absurd. 
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The apostle demonstniites this negation, wMcn refers speci¬ 
ally to the Jews, by summing up in tlie following proposition 
the result of the long preceding indictment against the two 
divisions of mankind. The term alnaadaL, to accuse, incri- 
minati% belongs to the language of the bar. The irpo, before, 
previously, which entem into the composition of the verb, 
reminds the reader of the two great pictures which Pan! had 
just drawn.—The phrase: to ie under sin, does not merely 
signify: to be under the responsihility (the guilt) of sins 
committed, but also to be under the power of sin itself, which 
like a perpetual fountain constantly reproduces and increases 
this guilt. These two meanings, sin as a trespass, and sin as 
a poiver, are both demanded by the context, the first by the 
preceding, and the second by the succeeding context. In 
point of fact, God’s wrath is not based solely on trespasses 
committed, which have something external and accidental in 
their character; it is founded, above all, on the permanent 
state of human nature as it is about to be described by Scrip¬ 
ture. So long as the Scriptures had not spoken, Paul might 
be regarded as a simple accuser. But as soon as the voice 
of this judge shall be heard, the case will be determined, and 
the sentence pronounced. Vv. 10--18 enumerate, if one may 
so speak, the grounds of judgment; vv. 19 and 20 give the 
sentence. 

Paul first reminds his readers, in scriptural terms, of the 
most general characteristics of human corruption, vv. 10—12. 
Then he presents two particular classes of the manifestations 
of this corruption, vv. 13-17. Finally, he closes this descrip¬ 
tion by a decisive feature which goes back to the very fountain 
of evil, ver. 18. 

Vv. 10—12. it is written, There is none righteous, no, 
not one: there is none^ that understandeth, there is none that 
seeheth? after God. They are all gone out of the way, they are 
together become unprofitable; there is none that doetb? good, no, 
not oner —These six sentences are taken from Ps. xiv. 1-3. 
At the first glance, this psalm seems to he depicting the 
v^ickedness of the Gentiles only; comp. ver. 4: They eat up 

^ A B Gr omit tlie o beforo a-wiuv. 

® B G omit 0 before tx^n>r&/v (B : 

N D E read the article o before ttoiiuf. 
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my pe(yple, as if they were eating bread.” But on looMiig at 
it more closely, it is clear that the term my people denotes the 
true people of Jehovah, 'Hhe afflicted” (ver. 6), in opposition 
to the proud and violent as "well within as without the theo¬ 
cracy. This delineation therefore applies to the moral cha¬ 
racter of man, so long as he remains beyond tlie influence of 
divine action.—Yer. 10 contains the most general statement. 
Instead of the word righteous, there is in the Hebrew: the 
man that doeth good, which comes to the same thing.—The 
two terms which follow in ver. 11 have a more particular 
sense. The first is related to the understanding: the know¬ 
ledge of the Creator in His works; the second to the will: 
the aspiration after union with this perfect being. The Sinait., 
like most of the Mjj., reads the article o before the two par¬ 
ticiples. This article is in keeping with the meaning of the 
psalm. God is represented as seeking that one man and nob 
finding him. We may accentuate avvmv as an unusual 
participle of avvieco or avvCcov, from the verb crwlxo, which 
sometimes takes the place of the verb orwiryLL ,—In the case 
where positive good is not produced (seeking after God), the 
heart immediately falls under the dominion of evil; this state 
is described in general terms, ver. 12. 

’"Efc/cXtvecv, to deviate, to go in a bad way, because one has 
voluntarily fled from the good (ver. 11). 'AxpeiovaBai, to 
lecome useless, unfit for good, corresponds to the Hebrew alach, 
to become sour, to be spoiled.—The sixth proposition reproduces, 
by way of resume, the idea of the first. Mankind resembles a 
caravan which has strayed, and is moving in the direction 
opposite to the right one, and whose members can do nothing 
to help one another in their common misery {do good). 

Here-begins a second and more particular description, that 
of human wickedness manifesting itself in the form of speech. 

Yv. 13, 14. Their throat is an open sepulchre; with their 
tongues they have used deceit; the poison of asps is under their 
lips: whose mouth is full of cursing and bitterness !^—^These 
four propositions refer to the different organs of speech, and 
show them all exercising their power to hurt, under the 
dominion of sin. The throat {larynx) is compared to a 
sepulchre; this refers to the language of the gross and 
brutal man, of whom it is said in common parlance: it seems 
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as if he would like to eat yon. The characteristic which 
follows contrasts with the former; it is the tongue, 

which charms you like a melodious instrument. The imper¬ 
fect eSoXiova-av (Alex, form) denotes the action as continually 
repeated. These two features are borrowed from Ps. v. 9, 
where they describe the behaviour of David's enemies. The 
tliird proposition is taken from Ps. cxl. 3, which treats of the 
same subject; what is meant is that calumny and falsehood 
which malignant lips give forth, as the serpent infuses its 
poison. The fourth (ver. 14) describes the wickedness which 
is cast in your face by a mouth full of hatred or bitterness; 
it is borrowed from Ps. x. 7, where the contrast is between 
the weak godly man and the powerful wicked man within 
the theocracy itself. 

This picture of human depravity manifesting itself in word 
is completed by the description of the same wickedness shown 
in deeds. 

Yv. 15—18. Their feet are swift to shed blood : oppression 
and nhisery are in their ways: the way of peace they have not 
hnown: th&re is no fear of God before their eyes !'—Of these 
four propositions the first three are borrowed from Isa. lix. 
7, 8, in which chapter the prophet confesses the coiTuption 
of Israel. The feet, as the emblem of walking, symbolize the 
whole conduct. Man acts without regard to his neighbour, 
without fear of compromising his welfare and even his life ; a 
saying taken from Prov. i. 16. He oppresses {a-vvrptfifia) his 
brother, and fills his life with misery (raXaLircopla), so that 
the way marked out by such a course is watered with the 
tears of others .—"No peace can exist either in the heart of 
such meU; or in their neighbourhood (ver. 17). And this 
overflow of depravity and suffering arises from a void: the 
absence of that feeling which should have filled the heart, 
the fear of God (ver. 18). This term is the normal expres¬ 
sion for piety in the Old Testament; it is that disposition in 
man which has always God present in the heart, His will 
and judgment. The words: before their eyes, show that it 
belongs to man freely to evoke or suppress this inward view 
of God, on which his moral conduct depends. This final 
characteristic is borrowed from Ps. xxxvi. 1, which marks the 
contrast between the faithful and the wicked even in Israel. 
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The apostle in drawing this picture, which is only a group¬ 
ing together of strokes of the pencil, made by the hands of 
psalmists and prophets, does not certainly mean that each of 
those characteristics is found equally developed in every man. 
Some, even the most of them, may remain latent in many 
men; but they all exist in germ in the selfishness and 
natural pride of the ego, and the least circumstance may cause 
them to pass into the active state, when the fear of God does 
not govern the heart. Such is the came of the divine con¬ 
demnation which is suspended over the human race. 

This is the conclusion which the apostle reaches; but he 
limits the express statement of it, in vv. 19, 20, to the Jews; 
for they only could attempt to protest against it, and put them¬ 
selves outside this delineation of human corruption. They 
could object in particular, that many of the sayings quoted 
referred not to them, but to the Gentiles. Paul foresees this 
objection, and takes care fco set it aside, so that nothing may 
impair the sweep of the sentence which God pronounces on 
the state of mankind. 

Vv. 19, 20. ''Now we Tcnow that what things soever the law 
mith^ it speaks^ for them who are under the law: that every 
mouth may le stopjged, a'nd all the world may 'become guilty 
before God, For that by the deeds of the law there shall no flesh 
be justified in Eis sight: for by the law is the Tcnowledge of sinJ" 
—By his we know, Paul appeals to the common sense of his 
readers. It is obvious, indeed, that the Old Testament, while 
depicting to the Jew’s the wickedness of the Gentiles, did not 
at all mean to embitter them against the latter, but to put 
them on their guard against the same sins, and preserve them 
from the same judgments; a proof that God saw in their 
hearts the same germs of corruption, and foresaw their inevit¬ 
able development if the Jews did not remain faithful to Him. 
Thus, while none of the sayings quoted might refer to them, they 
were nevertheless all uttered for them .—The law here denotes 
the whole Old Testament, as being throughout the rule for 
Israelitish life; comp. John x. 34; 1 Cor. xiv. 21, etc.—The 
difference of meaning betw’-een the words Xeyeiv, to say, and 
XaXecp, to syeak, comes out clearly in this passage,—the first 
referring to the contents of the saying, the second to the fact 
^ Oj. : AficAti for Xtyit, * D F G L: Xiyu for AaXw. 
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of its tdierance, —There is no reason for wealvening the sense 
of the conjunction iva^ in order that, and making it signify so 
that The olject of all those declarations given forth by Scrip¬ 
ture regarding the wickedness of the natural man, was really 
to close his mouth against all vainglory, as that to which a man 
filled with seK - satisfaction gives himself up. Every mouth, 
even the Jews’. Kal: and that thus. All the world: all man¬ 
kind, Jew and Gentile; mro^iico^, placed under the strohe of 
judice, like one whom the judge has declared guilty, and who 
owes satisfaction to the law he has violated. The word is 
frequently used in this sense in the classics; it is a judicial 
term, corresponding to the word Paul had used to denote the 
accusation {alridcrOat, ver. 9). The last word: to God, is full 
of solemnity; it is into the hands of His justice that the whole 
guilty world falls. 

The all the is so true that the only possible exception, that 
of the Jewish people, is excluded (ver. 20). This people, 
indeed, could have alleged a host of ritualistic and moral 
works performed daily in obedience to the divine law. Did 
not such works establish in their case special merit and right 
to God’s favour % The apostle sets aside such a claim. Aborti 
for that No flesh: no human creature (see on i. 3).—Here 
for the first time we meet with the expression epya vojmov, 
works of the law, one of the important terms in the apostle’s 
vocabulary. It is found, however, only in the Epistles to 
the Eomans (iii. 28, ix. 32) and to the Galatians (ii. 16, 
iii 2, 6, 10). But, nevertheless, it expresses one of the ideas 
which lie at the root of his experience and of his view of 
Christian truth. It sums up the first part of his life. It may 
he understood in two ways. A work of law may mean: a 
work exactly conformed to the law, corresponding to all the 
law prescribes (Hodge, Morison, etc.); or it may mean: such 
a work as man can accomplish under the dispensation of the 
law, and with such means only as are available under this 
dispensation. In the first sense it is certainly unnecessary to 
explain the impossibility of man’s finding his righteousness in 
those works by an imperfection inherent in the moral ideal 
traced by the law. Eor Paul himself says, vii. 14, that “ the 
law is spiritual vii. 12, that the law is holy, and the 
commandment is holy,jmt, and good;'' viii. 4, that ^'the work 
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of the lluly KSpirit in the believer consists in fulfilling wliat 
the law has determined to he righteous.’’ Much more, he goes 
the length of affirming positively, with j\Ioses himself (Lev. 
xviii. 5), that if any one exactly fulfilled the law he would live 
by his obedience (Eom. x. 5 ; Gal. iii 12). Taking tliis 
meaning, then, why cannot the works of the law justify ? It 
can only be man’s powerlessness to do them. St. Paul would 
then say: “ No man will be justified by the works of the law, 
because works really conformed to the spirit of the law are 
beyond his power to realize.” Thus the kind of works referred 
to in the declaration : “ not being justified by the works of the 
law,” would be ideal and not real. This meaning is far from 
natural. From Paul’s way of speaking of the works of the 
law, we cannot help thinking that he has a fact in view,— 
that he is reckoning with a real and not a fictitious value. 
We must therefore come to the second meaning: works such 
as man can do when he has no other help than the law,—that 
is to say, in fact, in his own strength. The law is perfect in 
itself. But it does not provide fallen man with the means of 
meeting its demands. Paul explains himself clearly enough 
on this head, Gal. iii. 21: ‘Mf there had been a law given 
which could have given life, verily righteousness should have 
been by the law.” In other words, the law does not com¬ 
municate the Spirit of God, and through Him the hfe of love, 
which is the fulfilling of the law (Rom. xiii. 10). Works 
wrought in this state, notwithstanding their external conformity 
to the letter of the law, are not therefore its real fulfilment. 
Though agreeable to the legal statute, they are destitute of 
the moral disposition which would give them value in the 
eyes of God. Paul himself had groaned till the time of his 
conversion over the grievous contrast in his works which he 
constantly discerned between the appearance and the reality; 
comp, the opposition between the state which he calls, vii. 6, 
oldness of the letter and newness of spirit. He gives his esti¬ 
mate of the works of the law when, after saying of himself 
before his conversion, Phil. iii. 6 : As to the righteousness 
which is under the law, blameless,” he adds, ver. 7: “ But 
what things were gain to me (all this from the human point 
of view blameless righteousness), these I counted loss for 
Christ’s sake.”—^There remains one question to be examined, 
GODET. Q liOM. X, 
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Is ifc true, as Theoiloret/ Pelagius, and many modern criti(\s 
have thought, that Paul is speaking here only of ceremonml 
works imposed by the law, and not of works implying moral 
obedience ? The meaning of the verse would then be this: 
" The whole world is condemned; for the Jews themselves 
cannot be justified by the observance of the ceremonies which 
their law prescribes.” But such a distinction between two 
kinds of works is opposed to the context; for the apostle does 
not contrast work with work—he contrasts work with faith. 
Then how could he add immediately, that by the law is the 
knowledge of sin ? From vii. 7, 8, it appears that this saying 
applies above all to the moral law. For it was the tenth 
commandment which led the apostle to discern covetousness 
in his heart, and it was this discovery of covetousness which 
convinced him of sin. Hence it appears that the last words 
of our verse refer to the moral, and not the ceremonial law, 
which decides the meaning of the term: the works of the law. 
Besides, the expression all flesh, which evidently embraces the 
Gentiles, could not be applied to them if the law were here 
taken as the ceremonial law, for in this sense they have never 
had it. In general, the distinction between the ritual and the 
moral elements of the law is foreign to the Jewish conscience, 
which takes the law as a divine unity.—It follows from this 
saying of the apostle, that man ought never to attempt to put 
any work whatever betw^een God and himself as establishing 
a right to salvation, whether a work wrought before his con¬ 
version proceeding from his natural ability, for it will lack the 
spirit of love which alone would render it good in God’s sight; 
or even a work posterior to regeneration and truly good (ep^ov 
h^adov, Eph. ii. 10), for as such it is the fruit of the Spirit, 
and cannot be transformed into a merit of man.—The declara¬ 
tive meaning of the verb hiKaiovv, to jvMify, appears clearly 
here from the two subordinate clauses: ly the woo'hs of the law, 
and lefore Rim (see on i. 17). 

By a short proposition (205) the apostle justifies the principle 
affirmed 20a. Far from having been given to sinful man to 
furnish Mm with a means of justification, the law was rather 
given to help him in discerning the sin which reigns over 

' Not Origeii and Clirj'sostom, Calvin erroneously save. (See the rBctifica« 
tion in Moiison.! 
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him ; eTrijv&ai^ diseemment, proof.—This tlionglit is only 
indicated here ; it will be developed afterwards. Indeed, 
Paul throughout the whole of this piece is treating of sin as 
guilt, forming the ground of condemnation. E'ot till chap, vii 
will he consider sin as a power, in its relation to the law, and 
in this new connection; then wiU be the time for examining 
the idea with "which he closes this whole passage. 

Judaism wa s living under a great illusion, which hplds it to 
this very jiouj, t^wif, that it is called to save the G-entile 
world bj^commumcating to^ legal_^dispensation which 

it received through Moses. Propagate the law/' says the 
apostle, "^~and you will have given to the world not the means 
of purifying itself, but the means of seeing better its real 
corruption." These for us are commonplaces, but they are 
become so through our Epistle itself. At the time when it 
was written, these commonplaces were rising on the horizon 
like divine beams which were to make a new day dawn on 
the world. 

On the order of ideas in this first section, according to Hofmann 
and Volhmar. —Hofmann finds the principal division of this 
section between vv. 4 and 6 of chap. iii. Up to ver. 4, the 
apostle is proving that God's wrath rests on mankind, whether 
Gentile (i. 18~ii. 8) or Jewish (ii. 9-iii. 4) j but from that point 
all the apostle says applies specially to Christians, thus: “ As we 
are not ignorant, we Christians (iii. 6), that man's sin, even 
when God is glorified by it, can be justly judged (vv. 5-7), and 
as we do not teach, as we are accused of doing, that the good 
which God extracts from evil excuses it (ver. 8), we bow, with 
all other men, before the Scripture declarations which attest 
the common sin, and we apply to ourselves the sentence of 
condemnation which the law pronounces on the whole world. 
Only (iii. 21 et seq.) we do not rest there; for we have the 
happiness of knowing that there is a righteousness of faith 
through which we escape from wrath."—This construction is 
refuted, we think, by three principal facts—1. The man who 
judges, ii. 1, is necessarily the Jew (see the exegesis). 2. The 
objection, iii. 5, is closely connected with tbe quotation from 
Ps. li., and cannot be the beginning of a wholly new develop¬ 
ment. 3. The question: What then ? have we a shelter ? ” 
(ver. 9), is too plainly a reference to that of ver. 1 what then 
is the advantage of the Jew ?") to be applied otherwise than 
specially to the Jew. This is confirmed by the end of ver. 9, 
in which the apostle gives the reason for the first proposition 
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in this general sentence: we have proved Jmtl) Jeivs mid 

Greeksy It is clear, therefore, that as chap. i. from ver. 18 
describes the wrath of God displayed on the Gentiles, chap, ii, 
describes and demonstrates the wrath of God as accumulating 
over the Jewish world, and that the passage iii. 1-8 is simply 
intended to set aside the objection wdiich the Jew might draw 
from his exceptional superiority. Vv. 9-20 are the scriptural 
resume and demonstration of this double condemnation of Jews 
and Gentiles.—According to Volkmar, chap. i. from ver. 18 
describes the wrath of God against all sin, and chap, ii, that 
same wrath against all sinners, even against the Jew, notwith¬ 
standing his excuses (ii. 1-16) and his advantages, which he 
is unable to turn to moral account (vv. 17-29), and finally, 
notwithstanding the greatest of his privileges, the possession of 
the Messianic promises (iii. 1-8). Here, iii. 9, Volkmar places 
the beginning of the new section, that of the righteousness of 
faith. “Since the whole world is perishing, vv. 9-20, God 
saves the world by the righteousness of faith, which is con¬ 
firmed by,the example both of Abraham and Adam, the type of 
Christ.” This construction differs from ours only in two points, 
which are not to its advantage, as it appears to me—(1) The 
antithesis between all sins (chap, i.) and all sinners (chap, ii.), 
which is too artificial to be apostolical; (2) The line of demarca¬ 
tion between the preceding and the new section fixed at iii. 9 
(instead of iii. 21), a division which awkwardly separates the 
section on wrath in its entirety (i. 18-iii. 8) from its scriptural 
summary (vv. 9-20). 


SECOND SECTION. 

III. 2l-V. 11.—JUSTIFICATIOII BY FAITH ACQUIEED FOE THE 
WHOLE WOULD. 

In this section, which forms the counterpart of the pre¬ 
ceding, three principal ideas are developed. 

1. The historical fact by which justification by faith is 
acquired for the world, iii. 21-26. 

2. The harmony of this mode of justification with the 
revelation of the Old Testament, iii. 27-iv. 25. 

3. The certainty of justification, not for the present only, 
but for all the/w^we, embracing the last judgment, v. 1-11. 

Thus the sentence of condemnation is effaced by that of 
absolution. 
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EIGHTH PASSAGE (TIL 21-26). 

The Fact % ivMch Justification ly Faith is acquired for m. 

We liave already proved tliat ver. 21 is directly connected in 
sense with i 17 (see pp. 163,164). In the interval from i. 18 
to iii. 2 0, the apostle has shown that the wTath of God rests on 
mankind, whence it follows that if the world is not to perish, 
a divine manifestation of an opposite kind, and able to over¬ 
come the first, is indispensable. It is this new revelation 
which forms the subject of the following passage. Vv. 21 
and 22 contain the theme of the first piece, and at the 
same time of the whole section. Ver. 23 once more sums up 
the thought of the preceding section; and vv. 24—26 are the 
development of the subject, the exposition of the new way of 
justification. 

Vv. 21, 22<x. ''But now the righteousness of God is mani¬ 
fested without the law, leing witnessed ly the law and the 
prophets ; even the righteousness of God ly faith in Jemis Christ ^ 
for and upon all themf that believer —The Se, bid^ is strongly 
adversative; it contrasts the revelation of righteousness with 
that of wrath. The former is presented as a new fact in the 
history of mankind; so that one might be led to give the 
word now a temporal sense; comp, the at this time, ver. 2 6, 
and Acts xvii. 30. This, however, is only apparent. The 
contrast with the preceding is moral rather than temporal; it 
is the contrast between the condemnation pronounced by the 
law (ver. 20) and the new righteousness acquired without the 
law (ver. 21). It is therefore better to give the word now 
the logiccd meaning which it has so frequently in the New 
Testament (vii. 17 ; 1 Cor. xiii. 12, xiv. 6, etc.) and in the 
classics : “The situation being such.” The words: without the 
law, stand foremost, as having the emphasis. They evidently 
depend on the verb is manifested, and not on the word 
righteousness (a righteousness without law, Aug.). The absence 
of the article before the word law does not prove that the 

^ Marcion omitted the word Uirov, which is also rejected by B. 

^ The words xctt $9n are omitted by A B 0 Copt., but aye ip 

P U P G F Ly Syr. Vul^. and the Fathers, 
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apostle does not mean the term to denote the Mosaic law; 
only the law is excluded from co-operating in the new right¬ 
eousness not because it is Mosaic, hut because it is law. Under 
the old dispensation, righteousness came to man through the 
thousand channels of legalism; in the new, righteousness is 
given him without the least co-operation of what can be 
called a law.—We know \vhat Paul calls the righteousness of 
God: it is the state of reconciliation with God in which man 
is placed by the sentence which declares him just (see on 
i. 17).—The verb (pavepovv, to put in the light, differs from 
the verb amoKaXyirreiv, to reveal, used i. 17, in the figure, not 
in the sense. The second applies to an object which was 
hidden by a veil, and which is made known by withdrawing 
the veil; the former, to an object placed in the shade, and on 
which rays of light are let fall. The only real difference from 
i. 17 is therefore this: there, the verb was in the present, for 
it denoted the permanent revelation of the gospel by means 
of evangelical preaching; while here, the verb is in the perfect^ 
because it refers, as Morison says, to the fact itself, which 
that preaching proclaims.” That fact now finished is the 
subject expounded in vv. 25 and 26 ; it is through it that 
the righteousness of God is set in the light for all times. 

But if legal observances are excluded from all co-operation 
in this righteousness, it does not follow that the latter is in 
contradiction to the Old Testament revelation in its double 
form of law and prophecy. These two manifestations of the 
divine will, commandment, and promise, understood in their 
true sense, contain, on the contrary, the confirmation of the 
righteousness of faith, as the apostle will prove in the sequel 
of this section, ver. 27-iv. 25. The law by unveiling sin opens 
up the void in the heart, which is filled by the righteousness 
of faith ; prophecy completes the work of preparation by 
promising this righteousness. Thus there is no objection to 
be drawn from the old revelation against the new. As the 
new fulfils the old, the latter confirms the former. 

Ver. 22. The new righteousness, then, being given without 
any legal work, what is the means by which it is conferred 1 
Ver. 22 answers: in Jesus Christ Such is the true 
means opposed to the false. The Se, now, which the transla¬ 
tion cannot render, is explanatory, as ix, 30 ; Gab ii. 2 ; Phil 
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ii. 8, etc. It takes the place of a scilicet, to unt Osterv. and 
Oltram. have well rendered it by: saij I: The righteousness, 
I sc^y, of God.” Here, again, the absence of the article serves 
to indicate the category: a righteousness of divine origin, in 
opposition to the legal dispensation, in which righteousness 
proceeds from human works.—This righteousness is granted 
to faith, not assuredly because of any merit inherent in it,— 
for this would be to fall back on worhs, the very thing which 
the new dispensation wishes to exclude,—but because of the 
olye(^ of faith. Therefore it is that this object is expressly 
mentioned: Jesus Christ The omission of the word Jesfus by 
Marcion is perhaps to be explained by the fact that this 
heretic denied the humanity of Jesus, and attached import¬ 
ance only to His Christship. The omission of this word in 
the one Mj. B, cannot bring it into suspicion. It has been 
attempted to make this complement: Jesus Christ, a gm. 
suljecti: the faith which Jesus Christ Himself had, whether 
His faith in God (Benecke: His fidelity to God) or His fidelity 
to us (Lange). The parallel, i. 17, suffices to refute such 
interpretations. The only possible sense is this: faith in 
Jesus Christ; comp. Mark xi. 22; Gal. ii. 16 ; Jas. ii. 1, etc. 

-—This clause: ly faith in Jesus Christ, is the reproduction and 
development of the first clause: iic rrlcnecd^, ly faith, i. 17. 
The following: for and upon all them that leli&oe, is the 
development of the second clause in the same verse: eh 
rriariv, for faith, Haith, indeed, as we have seen, plays a 
double part in justification. It is the disposition which God 
accepts, and which He imputes as righteousness; and it is at 
the same time the instrument whereby every one may appro¬ 
priate for his own personal advantage this righteousness of 
faith. The first office is expressed here by the clause: ly faith ; 
the second by the clause: for and upon all them that lelieve. — 
The words ical iirl 7rdvra<;, and upon all them, are wantiug in 
the four Alex., but they are found in the Mjj. of the other 
two families (except P), and in the ancient Vss. Meyer and 
Morison justly remark that it would be impossible to account 
for their interpolation, as there was nothing in the clause: for 
all them, to demand this explanatory addition. It is easy to 
understand, on the contaary, how these words were omitted, 
either through a confusion of the two irdvTa<; by the copyists, 
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—the Sinalt, in particular, abounds in such omissions,^—or 
because this clause seemed to be a pleonasm after the preced¬ 
ing. It is quite in keeping with PauFs manner thus to 
accumulate subordinate clauses to express by a change of 
prepositions the different aspects of the moral fact which 
he means to describe. These two aspects in this case are 
tliose of general destination (ek, for) and personal application 
(eV/, upon) : As to this righteousness, God sends it for thee 
that thou mayest believe in it; and it will rest on thee from 
the moment thou believest.” Comp. Phil. iii. 9. Theodoret, 
Bengel, eta, have thought that the clause: for all them, applied 
to the Jews, and the clause: upon all them, to the Gentiles. 
Bur the very object the apostle has here in view is to efface 
every other distinction save that of believing. This same reason 
prevents us also from allowing the explanation of Morison, 
who, after Wetstein, Platt, Stuart, puts a comma after ek 
irdvra^ for all, that is to say, for all men, absolutely speak¬ 
ing, inasmuch as this righteousness is really universal in 
destination, and who applies the participle: them that leliem, 
only to the second clause: upon all, inasmuch as real partis 
cipation in this righteousness is granted to believers only. 
But in this case the second irdvTa% all, should of course have 
been omitted. Then we shall see in ver. 2 5 that the condi¬ 
tion of faith is included from the beginning in the very decree 
of redemption. Finally, these two clauses: for all them, and 
%ipon all them that believe, are plainly the unfolding of the 
contents of the words €k Triairiv, for faith, i. 17; whence it 
follows that the words who believe belong equally to the twc 
pronouns all —^To pronounce one righteous, God does not then 
any more ask: Hast thou kept the law ? but: Believest thou, 
thou, whoever thou art ? The first clause: for all, contrasts 
this believer, Jew or Gentile, with the Jews, who alone could 
attain to the righteousness of the law. The second clause: 
upon all, contrasts this righteousness as a gift of God fully 
made, with that of the law of which man himself must be the 
maker. 

These two verses are, as we shall see, the theme which 

^ How TiscBendorf, in Ms 8tli edition, could yield to tlie authority of this ms. 
to the extent of rejecting these words, which he had preseryed iu the te^^t of thf 
7th, is incomprehensibK 
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will be developed in tbe whole following section. But, first, 
ver. 23 sums up the preceding section by re-stating the 
ground on which every human being needs the righteousness 
of faith. 

Vv. 225, 23. For there is no difference: for all ham 
sinned, and come short of the glory of Qodr —By denying all 
difference, the apostle means here that there are not two ways 
by which men can be justified, the one that of works, the 
other of faith. The first is closed against all, even the Jews, 
by the fact of universal condemnation, which has just been 
demonstrated. The second, therefore, alone remains open. 
The old Genevan version, Ostervald, and Martin put all ver. 23 
into ver. 22, and thus reckon only thirty verses instead of 
thirty-one in the chapter. The object of this change was to 
make ver. 23 a simple parenthesis, that the participle leing 
justified might be directly connected with ver. 22. But this 
grammatical connection is certainly incorrect, and we should 
preserve the reckoning of the verses as it stands in the Greek 
text. 

Ver. 23. This absence of difference in the mode of justifica¬ 
tion rests on the equality of all in respect of the fact of sin. 
In the aorist ^/mprov, have convmitted sin, no account is taken 
of the question whether they have done so once or a hundred 
times. Once suffices to deprive us of the title of righteous, 
and thereby of the glory of God, — Kal, and in consequence ,— 
The verb vo-repela&ac, to lack, expresses m general the idea of 
a deficit, which consists either in remaining below the normal 
level, or in being behind others. Paul therefore means that 
they all want more or less a normal state, which he calls the 
glory of God, By this term some have understood the favour¬ 
able opinion which God has of the just man, His approbation 
or favour (Grot. Turret. Pritzsche). This meaning is far 
from natural; John xii. 43 does not suffice to justify it. 
Others understand by this expression: glory in God's sight, that 
which we should possess if we were righteous (Mel. Oalv. 
Philippi). This meaning is not much more natural than that 
which appears sometimes in Luther: the act of glorying in 
God; or than that of CEcumenius and Chalmers: the destina¬ 
tion of every man to glorify God, There are really only two 
senses possible. Tbe first is that o£ the many commentators 
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wlio understand tlie fflo'7*7/ of God as the future and eternal 
glory (Beza, Morisoiij Eeiiss, etc.). But in this case we must 
give to the verb varepelcrdai a very forced meaning: to lack 
the necessary qiicdifications for cibtaining this glory. The second 
meaning, and the only one which ’we think admissible, is this: 
the divine splendour which shines forth from God Himself, 
and which He communicates to all that live in union with 
Him (see Hofmann, Meyer). This meaning includes that of 
Eiickert and Olshausen, who understand it too specially, no 
doubt, to mean the original image of God in man. The 
complement Qeov, of God, is at once a gen, possess, and 
a gen, auctor, God can communicate this glory, because 
He possesses it Himself, and it belongs to His nature. He 
had communicated a ray of it to man when He created him 
pure and happy; it was intended to shine more and more 
brightly in him as he rose from innocence to holiness. By 
sinning, man lost both what he had received of it and what 
he was yet to obtain. A dispossessed king, the crown has 
fallen from his head.—The conseq[uence of this state of things 
is indicated, in close connection with the context, in ver. 24. 

Ver. 24. ‘'Being jicstified freely ly His grace throttgh the 
redemption that is in Christ Jesus !'—The participle hinatov- 
pevov, "being justified, takes us by surprise. Why give this 
idea, which is the principal one in the context, a subordinate 
place, by using a participle to express it ? To explain this 
unexpected form, it must be remembered that the idea of 
justification had already been solemnly introduced, vv. 21, 22. 
Ver. 23 had afterwards explained it by the fact of the fall; 
and now it can reappear as a simple corollary from this great 
fact. We might paraphrase: "'being justified, as 

we have jitst declared, freely . The present participle 
(fvKatovpevoi) refers to every moment in the history of man¬ 
kind when a sinner comes to believe. There is no need 
therefore to add, as Ostervald and others do, a new con¬ 
junction: "and that they are justified.” !N"either is it 
necessary to take this participle, with Beza and Morison, 
as the demonstration of the fact of sin, ver. 23. It is im¬ 
possible that the essential idea of the whole passage should 
be given in proof of a secondary idea. The most erroneous 
explanation seems to us to he that of Oltramare, who here 
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begins a wholly new period, the principal verb of which must 
be sought in ver. 27: ‘‘Since we are justified freely ... is 
there here, then, any cause for boasting ? ” The most impor¬ 
tant passage in the whole Epistle, vv. 24—26, would thus be 
degraded to the rank of a simple incident. And, moreover, 
*M asyndeton between w. 23, 24 would be without the 
slightest justification. 

This notion: ieing justified, is qualified in three directions : 
those of the mode, the OTigin, and the means. The mode is 
expressed by the adverb Bcopedv, freely. It is not a matter 
of wages, it is a free gift.—The origin of this gift is; Sis 
grace, God’s free goodwill inclining Him to sinful man to 
bestow on him a favour. There is no blind necessity here; 
we are face to face with a generous inspiration of divine love. 
The means is the delimrance wrought m Jesns Christ The 
Greek term dTroXvrpaxjrt^; denotes etymologically, a deliverance 
obtained by way of jotcrchase (\vrpov, ramom). Ho doubt the 
New Testament writers often use it in the general sense of 
deliverance, apart from all reference to a price paid; so viii. 
23 ; Luke xxi. 28 ; 1 Cor. i. 30. But in these passages, as 
Morison observes, the matter in question is only one of the 
particular conseguences of the fundamental deliverance obtained 
by Christ The idea of the latter is usually connected with 
that of the ransom paid to obtain it; comp. Matt xx. 28, 
where it is said that Jesus gives His life a ransom (fivrpov), 
in the room and stead (avri) of many; 1 Tim. ii. 6, where 
the term signifying ransom forms one word with the preposi¬ 
tion dvr I, in the filace of (avrlXvrpop) ; 1 Pet i. 18: “Ye 
were ransomed as by the precious blood of the Lamb, without 
spot” This notion of purchase, in speaking of the work of 
Christ, appears also in 1 Cor. vi. 20, vii. 23; Gal, iii. 13. 
It is obvious that this figure was most familiar to the apostle’s 
mind; it is impossible to get rid of it in the present passage. 
—The title Christ is placed before the name Jesus, the main 
subject here being His mediatorial office (see on i. 1).—After 
thus giving the general idea of the work, the apostle expounds 
it more in detail by defining exactly the ideas he has just 
stated. That of divine grace reappears in the words: whom 
He had set forth beforehand, ver. 25 ; that of deliverance, in 
the words \ to be a propitiation through faith ; that of Christ 
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Jesus, in the words: m His blood; and, finally, the principal 
term: justified, in the last words of ver. 26 : the justifier 

of him who bdmeth in Jesus. This conclnsion thus brings us 
back to the starting-point of the passage. 

Vv. 25, 26. “ Whom He had established beforehand as the 
means of frointiation through faith^ b\j His blood, for the 
demonstration of His righteoissyiess on account of the tolerance 
shouM toioard sins that were 'past, during the forbearance of God, 
for the demonstration ^ of His righteousness at the present time; 
that He might be just, and the jicstifwr of him loho is of the 
faith in JesusJ^ — It is not without reason that these two 
ve rses have been called '' the marrow of theology/ ' Calvin 
declares^^^Mbhat t herTls not proH^ Bible a 

passage which sets forth mor e profoundly the righteousnesp 
of OMTiTUEnst?^ Trui yet it is so short that the statement 
seems**sSrcely to have begun when all is said, within so few 
lines are the most decisive thoughts concentrated 1 It is 
really, as Vitringa has said, “ th e^brief summary of divine 
wisdom.'' ^ 

'TTis God Himself who, according to this passage, is to be 
regarded as the author of the whole work of redemption. The 
salvation of the world is not therefore wrested from Him, as 
is sometimes represented by the mediation of OhrivSt. The 

1 1^ C D E F G omit t??? before 

^ A B 0 D P read before 

3 I) E L read incfow instead of iviffoo.—Uirov is omitted in F G 

^ We maybe allowed here to borrow from Morison the account of an experience 
of the illustrious poet Cowper, calculated to give an impression of the wealth 
of this passage. It was a time when Cowper was brought to the very verge of 
despair. He had walked up and down in his room a long while profoundly 
agitated. At last he seated himself near his window, and seeing a Bible there 
he opened it, to find if possible some consolation and strength. The passage 
which met my eye,” says he, ‘‘was the twenty-fifth verse of the third chapter of 
Homans. On reading it I immediately received power to believe. The rays of 
the Sun of Eighteousness feU on me in all their fulness ; I saw the complete 
sufficiency of the expiation which Christ had wrought for my pardon and entire 
justification. In an instant I believed and received the peace of the gospel. ” 
“If,” adds he, “the arm of the Almighty had not supported me, I believe I 
should have been overwhelmed with gratitude and joy; my eyes filled with 
tears ; transports choked my utterance. I could only look: to heaven in silent 
fear, overfiowing with love and wonder. ” But it is bettor to describe the work 
of the Holy Spirit in his own words : “ it was the joy which is nmpeakaUe m4 
full of glonj ” (1 i. S),—IAfe of Cowper, by Taylor, 
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same tlioiiglit is expressed elsewhere; for example, 2 C^jy. v. 
IS: “All is 0 ] who hath reconciled us to Himself by 
Jesus Christ;” and John iii. 16: ‘‘God so loved the world, 
that He gave His only-begotten Son.’^ This point should 
never be forgotten in the idea which we form of expiation,— 
The verb irpoTidevai, to ;put lefore, may signify in the middle, 
either: to exhibit, present ^publichj (in view of oneself), or to 
set before oneself in the innermost shrine of the spirit; to 
decide, to design beforehand within oneself. Tor the pre¬ 
position TTpo may have the local meaning m front of, or the 
temporal meaning before. Both significations of the verb 
have been used here, and in favour of both numerous ex¬ 
amples may be quoted in classic Greek. The second sense 
is obviously the prevailing one in the Hew Testament; comp. 
Bom. i. 13, Eph. i. 9, etc., as well as the common use of the 
word 7rp66€<Ti<; to denote God*s eternal (viii. 28; Eph. 
iii. 11); see also Acts xxvii. 13. In favour of the first 
meaning, there may be quoted, indeed, the phrase aproi 
irpoBecrem, the sJmvbread, in the LXX. If we use it here, it 
would make the apostle say: “ whom God set forth publicly 
as a propitiatory victim.” This act of public showing forth 
would refer either to the exhibition of Jesus on the cross, or 
to the proclamation of His death by the apostolic preaching. 
The middle form (to set forth for oneself) would find its 
explanation in the clause following: “ for the demonstration 
of His righteousness^ This meaning is not impossible. It is 
adopted by the Vulgate, Luth., Beng., Thol, de Wette, Philip., 
Meyer, Hofm., Morison. But this idea of a public exhibition 
of the person of Jesus appears to us to have about it some¬ 
thing at once theatrical and superfluous. Independently of 
what we have just been saying of the ordinary meaning of the 
words. irpoTidevai, irpoOeaL^, in the Hew Testament, the con¬ 
text speaks strongly in favour of the other meaning. The 
fundamental idea of the passage is the contrast between the 
time of God’s forbearance in regard to sin, and the decisive 
moment when at once He carried out the universal expiation. 
It is natural in this order of ideas to emphasize the fact that 
God had foreseen this final moment, and had provided Himself 
beforelmnd with the victim by means of which the expiation 
was to be accomplished. Thus the phrase: to set forth before^ 
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hand, already gives a hint of the contrast: at the present thne, 
ver. 26, Placed as it is at the head of the whole passage, it 
brings out forcibly, at the same time, the incomparable gravity 
of the work about to be described. The middle of the verb 
refers to the inward resolution of God. In adopting this 
meaning, we find ourselves at one with the ancient Greek 
interpreters, Chrys., OEcum., Theoph.; see, among the moderns, 
Fritzsche. The word IXaartjptov, propitiatory, belongs to that 
host of Greek adjectives whose termination ('rjpLod) signifies 
what serves to. The meaning therefore is: “ what serves to 
render propitious, favourable/' The verb IXacrKecrOac cor¬ 
responds in the LXX. to kipper, the Piel of kapJiar, to cover. 
Applied to the notion of sin, this Piel has a double sense: 
either to pardon —the subject is then the offended one himself, 
who, as it were, covers the sin that he may see it no more, 
for example, Ps. Ixv, 4—or to expiate, —the subject is then the 
victim which covers (effaces) the sin with its blood, that the 
judge may see it no more, for example. Ex. xxix. 36. In the 
New Testament this verb occurs twice, Luke xviii. 13, where 
the publican says to God: iXdxBrjri, show Thyself propitious 
to me, which is equivalent to: forgive me; and Heb. ii 17: 
€19 TO IXdcfKecrdai ra<i dpiaprla^, to expiate the sins of the 
people. We find in these same two passages the two mean¬ 
ings of the term in the Old Testament. The etymology of 
this verb iXdaicecrQai is the adjective iXaos, favourable, pro¬ 
pitious (probably connected with ikeos, merciful). To explain 
the word iXaerTppLov in our text, very many commentators, 
Orig., Theoph., Er., Luth., Calv., Grot, Vitringa, and among 
the moderns, Olsh., ThoL, Philip., etc., have had recourse 
to the technical meaning which it has in the LXX., where it 
denotes the propitiatory, or lid of the ark of the covenant. 
With this meaning the substantive understood would be 
irridepia, lid, which is sometimes joined to the adjective, for 
example. Ex. xxv. 17. As is well known, the high priest, on 
the day of atonement, sprinkled this lid with the blood of the 
victim (Lev. xvi. 14 et seq.). On this account these com¬ 
mentators hold that it was here regarded by Paul as the type 
of Christ, whose shed blood covers the sin of the world. The 
term is found in this sense, Heb. ix. 5. We do not, however, 
think this interpretation admissible. 1 . If the matter in 
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question were a well-known definite object, tlie only one of 
its kind, tbe article to could not be omitted. 2. The Epistle 
to the Eomans is not a book which moves, like the Epistle to 
tbe Hebrews, in the sphere of Levitical symbolism; there 
is nothing here to indicate that the term is applied to an 
object belonging to the Israelitish cultus. 3. Gess justly 
observes that if this type had been familiar to St. Paul, it 
would have been found elsewhere in his letters; and if it were 
not so, the term would have been unintelligible to his readers. 
4. In all respects the figure -would be a strange one. What 
a comparison to make of Jesus Christ crucified with a lid 
sprinkled with blood I 5. Give to the verb irpoeOero which¬ 
ever of the two meanings you choose, the figure of the 
propitiatory remains unsuitable. In the sense of exhibiting 
'publicly y there is a contradiction between this idea of publicity 
and the part assigned to the propitiatory in the Jewish cultus; 
for this object remained concealed in the sanctuary, the high 
priest alone could see it, and that only once a year, and 
through a cloud of smoke. And if the verb he explained in 
the sense which we have adopted, that of establishing before¬ 
hand, it is still more impossible to apply this idea of an 
eternal purpose, either to a material object like the pro¬ 
pitiatory itself, or to its typical connection with Jesus Christ. 
We must therefore understand the word tXacnrjpiov in a very 
wide sense: a 'means of propitiation. After reading Morison, 
we cannot venture to define more strictly, and to translate: 
a rietim of propitiation^ as if there were to be understood the 
substantive Qvyia {putirn). For this meaning of the term used 
here does not seem to he sufficiently proved by the passages 
alleged (see the examples quoted by ThoL, de Wette, Meyer, 
with Morison’s criticism). The English commentator himself 
takes the word ikaGTrjpLov as a masculine adjective, agreeing 
with the relative ov: '' Jesus Christ, whom God set forth as 
making propitiation!' Such is the explanation of the Peschito, 
Thomas Aquinas, Er., Mel., etc. It is certainly allowable. 
But in tbis sense would not Paul rather have used the 
masculine substantive tXacrrrj^; 1 The word iXaarrrjpLa is 
indeed found, not iXaarrjpLOb (Hofm.). We therefore hold 
by the generally received interpretation, which makes the term 
tXaarrjpiov a neuter substantive (originally the neuter of the 
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adjective; comp. amri^pLov, ^(^apLcrTtjpioif, etc.). As to the idea 
of sacrifice, if it is not in the word itself, it follows from its 
connection with the following clause: hj Ris Mood (see below). 
For what is a means of propitiation lij Mood, if it is not a 
sacrifice ? A question may here be raised: if it is God Him¬ 
self who, as we have just said, has established this means of 
pardon of His free grace, what purpose then was this means 
to serve ? For it cannot obtain for us anything else than we 
possessed already, the Divine love. This objection rests on 
the false idea that expiation is intended to originate a senti¬ 
ment which did not exist in God before. What it produces 
is such a change in the relation between God and the creature, 
that God can henceforth display toward sinful man one of 
the elements of His nature rather than another. The feeling 
of the divine mind shows itself in the foundation of the 
expiatory work as compassion. But the propitiation once 
effected, it can display itself in the new and higher form of 
intimate communion. As Gess says: " Divine love manifests 
itself in the gift of the Son, that it may be able afterwards to 
diffuse itself in the heart by the gift of the Spirit.’' There are 
therefore — 1. The love which precedes the propitiation, and 
which determines to effect it; and 2. Love such that it can 
display itself, once the propitiation is effected. 

The clause Ma [r^?] ^icrTecos, ’by faith, is wanting in the 
Alex,, which, however, is not enough to render it suspicious. 
Five Mjj. (Alex, and Greco-Lat.) omit the article rri^ {the, 
before faith). It would be impossible to explain why this 
word had been rejected if it existed originally in the text. It 
has therefore been added to give the notion of faith a more 
definite sense: the well-known faith in Jesus. But it was 
not on this or that particular faith the apostle wished here to 
insist; it was on faith in its very idea, in opposition to works. 
— On what does the clause depend : ha iriarem, by faith ? 
According to some ancients and Philippi: on Trpoidero {He set 
forth, or established beforehand). But it is difficult to conceive 
what logical relation there can be between the ideas of setting 
forth, or establishing, and a clause such as by faith. The only 
natural connection of this clause is with the word cXaar'gpwp 
{memw of propitiation): God has established Jesus before¬ 
hand as the means of propitiation through faith,” which 
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signifies that the eflBcacy of this means was from the first 
bound by the divine decree to the condition of faith. God 
eternally determined within Himself the means of pardon, but 
as eternally He stipulated with Himself that the condition on 
which this means should become available for each individual 
should be faith, neither more nor less. This idea is important; 
the subjective condition of faith entered as an integral element 
into the very decree of amnesty (the TrpoOecriq). This is what 
we shall find afterwards expressed in the words oh? 'jrpoejvco, 
whom He foreknew (as His own by faith), viii. 29. The clause 
following: in or ly His Uood, is connected by most commen¬ 
tators (Luth., Calv., Olsh., Thol., Morison) with the word 
faith : by faith in His Uood” Grammatically this connec¬ 
tion is possible ; comp. Eph. i. 15. And it is the interpre¬ 
tation, perhaps, which has led to the article tjJ? being added 
before Tr/o-reo)?. But it should certainly be rejected. The 
idea requiring a determining clause is not faith, which is cleai 
of itself, but the means of jprojpitiation. In a passage entirely 

devoted to the expounding of the fact of expiation, Paul could 
not possibly fail to indicate the manner in which the means 
operated. We therefore find the notion of ^ojpitiation qualified 
by two parallel and mutually completing clauses: the first, 
'by faith, indicating the subjective condition ; and the second, 
by His blood, setting forth the historical and objective condition 
of the efficacy of the means. Propitiation does not take place 
except through faith on the part of the saved, and through 
blood on the part of the Saviour. The attempt of Meyer, 
Hofmann, etc., to make this clause dependent on wpoWero 
(‘^ He set Him forth or established Him beforehand . . . 
through His blood ”) is unnatural. To present or establish a 
person through or in his blood, would not only be an obscure 
form of speech, but even offensively harsh.—According to 
Lev. xviL 11, the soul of man, the principle of life, is in the 
blood. The blood flowing forth is the life exhaling. Now 
the wilful sinner has deserved death. Having used the gift 
of life to revolt against Him from whom he holds it, it is just 
that this gift should be withdrawn from him. Hence the 
sentence : In the day thou sinnest, thou shalt die.'' Every 
act of sin should thus, in strict justice, be followed by death, 
the violent and instant death of its author. The sinner, it is 
GODET. .K BOM. I. 
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true, no longer understands this; for sin stupifies tlie con¬ 
science at the same time that it corrupts the heart and 
perverts the will. Such, then, is the law which must he set 
in the Light of day before pardon is granted, and that it may 
be granted. Otherwise the sovereign majesty of God on the 
one side, and the criminal character of the sinner on the other, 
would remain shrouded in the conscience of the pardoned 
sinner; and such a pardon, instead of laying a foundation for 
his restoration, would consummate his degradation and entail 
his eternal ruin. Thus are justified the two qualifications of 
the means of propitiation indicated here by the apostle : in 
Uood and ly faith ; in other terms—1. The judgment of God on 
sin by the shedding of Uood ; 2. The adherence of the guilty 
to this judgment hj faith. The apostolic utterance may con¬ 
sequently be paraphrased thus: Jesus Christ, whom God 
settled beforehand as the means of propitiation on the con¬ 
dition of faith, through the shedding of His blood.” 

Blood does not certainly denote the holy consecration of 
life in general. It is purely arbitrary to seek any other 
meaning in the word than it naturally expresses, the fact of a 
violent and bloody death. This signification is specially 
obvious in a passage where the word is found in such direct 
connection with tkaGTrjpLov {fropitiation), in which there is 
concentrated the whole symbolism of the Jewish sacrifices. 

The relation commonly maintained between ^propitiation 
(the act which renders God favourable) and Uood is this: the 
blood of the Messiah, shed as an equivalent for that of sinners, 
is the indemnity offered to God’s justice to purchase the 
pardon granted by love. But it must be observed that this 
relation is not stated by the apostle himself, and that the 
term iKdaKeaOai, to render jpropitious^ does not necessarily 
contain the idea of an indemnity paid in the form of a quanti¬ 
tative equivalent. The word denotes in general the act, 
whatever it be, in consequence of which God, who was dis¬ 
playing His wrath, is led to display His grace, and to pardon. 
This propitiatory act is, Luke xviii. 13, 14, the cry of the 
penitent publican; Ps. li. 17, the sacrifice of a broken and 
contrite heart. In the supreme and final redemption which 
we have in Christ, the way of propitiation is more painful and 
decisive. The apostle has just told us in what it consists • he 
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proceeds in the words which follow to explain to ns its 
object: for the denioiutration of His righteousness. 

The term demonstmtioTh is remarkable. If the apostle had 
in view a -^payment offered to justice in compensation for the 
death which sinful men have merited, he would rather have 
said : for the scitLf action of His righteousness.'’ The word 
manifestation seems to belong to a somewhat different order 
of ideas. But let us begin with fixing the meaning of the 
principal expression: the Hghteousness of God. Luther has 
connected it with jitsUfication. But in this case the contrast 
with the time of God’s long-snifferingy ver. 26, becomes unin¬ 
telligible, and the two last terms of the same verse: that He 
might be just and the justifierf could not be distinguished 
from one another. So all interpreters agree to take the word 
as indicating a divine attribute which, long veiled, was put 
in the light of day by the cross. Which attribute is it ? 
Righteousness sometimes denoting moral perfection in general, 
each commentator has taken the term used by Paul as ex¬ 
pressing the special attribute which agreed best with his 
system in regard to the work of redemption. It has been 
taken to express — (1) Goodness (Theodor., Abel., Grot., 
Semi., etc.); (2) Veracity or fidelity (Ambr., Beza, Turret.) ; 
(3) Holiness (Mtzsch, Neand., Hofm., Lipsius) ; (4) Eighteoiis- 
ness as justifying and sanctifying (the Greek Bathers, Mel., 
Calv., Oltram.),—this meaning is almost identical with Luther’s ; 
(5) Eighteousness in so far as it carries the salvation of the 
elect to its goal; such is the meaning of Eitschl, which comes 
very near Ho. 3 ; (6) Retributive justice in God, considered here 
specially as the principle of the punishment of sin (de Wette, 
Mey., Philip.). The first five meanings all fall before one 
common objection; the Greek language, and Paul’s vocabulary 
in particular, have special terms to express each of those 
particular attributes : ^rjarorn^^j goodness ; aXrjOeLaj veracity ; 
rtLCTTL^ffaithfulness; grace; dyccoavvrjj holiness. Why 

not use one of these definite terms, instead of introducing into 
this so important didactic passage a term fitted to occasion the 
gravest misunderstandings, if it was really to be taken in a 
sense different from its usual and natural signification ? How 
this signification is certainly that of Ho, 6 : righteousness, as 
the mode of fiction whereby God maintains the right of every 
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being, and consequently order througbout tbe whole moral 
universe, blessing him who has respect to this order, visiting 
with punishment him who violates it. The essence of God 
is the absolute love of the good, His holmess (Isa. vL 3 : 
'' Holy, holy, holy ” . . .). How, the good is order, the normal 
relation between all free beings,^ from God Himself to the last 
of them. The attribute of righteousness, eternally latent in 
holiness, passes into the active state with the appearance of 
the free creature. Por in the fact of freedom there was 
included the possibility of disorder, and this possibility soon 
passed into reality. God’s horror at evil. His holiness, thus 
displays itself in the form of righteousness preserving order 
and maintaining right. Now, to maintain order without sup¬ 
pressing liberty, there is but one means, and that is punisbment, 
JPunisliment is order in disorder. It is the revelation of 
disorder to the sinner’s conscience by means of suffering. It 
is consequently, or at least may be, the point of departure for 
the xe-establishment of order, of the normal relation of free 
beings. Thus is explained the notion of the righteousness of 
God, so often proclaimed in Scripture (John xvii. 25 ; 2 Tliess. 
i. 5 ; 2 Tim. iv. 8 ; Eev. xvi, 5, xix. 2, 11, etc.) ; and 
especially Rom. ii. 5 et seq., where we see the hiKaioKpiaLa, 
the just judgment, distributing among men wrath and trihula- 
Hon (vv. 8, 9), glory and peace (vv. 7-10). — This meaning, 
which we give with Scripture to the word righteousness, and 
which is in keeping with its generally received use, is also 
the only one, as we shall see, which suits the context of this 
passage, and especially the words which follow. 

How wms the cross the manifestation of the righteousness of 
God ? In two ways so closely united, tliat either of them 
separated from the other would lose its value. 1. By the 
very fact of Christ’s sufferings and bloody death. If Paul 
does not see in this punishment a quantitative equivalent of 
the treatment which every sinner had incurred, this is what 
clearly appears from such sayings as 2 Cor. v. 21 : God 
made Him sin for us; ” Gal. iii. 13 : Christ hath redeemed 
us from the curse of the law, being made a curse for 
Now, herein precisely consists the manifestation of the right¬ 
eousness wrought out on the cross. God is here revealed as 
^ See E. NavUle, LeprobUme dm mat, first disooursts. 
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one against wliom no creature can revolt witlioiit meriting 
death; and tlie sinner is here put in his place in the dust as 

malefactor worthy of death. Such is the objective manifes¬ 
tation of righteousness. 2, This demonstration, however 
striking, would be incomplete without the subjective or moral 
manifestation which accompanies it. Every sinner might he 
called to die on a cross. But no sinner was in a condition to 
undergo this punishment as Jesus did, accepting it as deserved. 
This is what He alone could do in virtue of His holiness.^ 
The calm and mute resignation with which He allowed Him¬ 
self to be led to the slaughter, manifested the idea which He 
Himself formed of the majesty of God and the judgment He 
was passing on the sin of the world; from His cross there 
rose the most perfect homage rendered to the righteousness of 
God. In this death the sin of mankind was therefore doubly 
judged, and the righteousness of God doubly manifested,—by 
the external fact of this painful and ignominious punishment, 
and by the inward act of Christ’s conscience, which ratified 
this dealing of which sin was the object in His person. — But 
now it will be asked what rendered such a demonstration 
necessary: Because, says St. Paid, of the tolerance exercised in 
regard to sins past. 

For four thousand years the spectacle presented by mankind 
to the whole moral universe (comp. 1 Cor. iv. 9) was, so to 
speak, a continual scandal With the exception of some great 
examples of judgments, divine righteousness seemed to be 
asleep; one might even have asked if it existed. Men sinned 
here below, and yet they lived. They sinned on, and yet 
reached in safety a hoary old age! . . . Where were the wages 
of sin ? It was this relative impunity which rendered a 
solemn manifestation of righteousness necessary. Many com¬ 
mentators have completely mistaken the meaning of this 
passage, by giving to the word 7rdpecrc<;, which we have trans¬ 
lated ioleremee, the sense of pardon (Orig., Luth., Calv., Calov.; 
see also the Geneva translation of 1557, and, following it, 
Osterv. etc,). This first mistake has led to another. There 
has been given to the preposition Bed the meaning of by, which 
it cannot have when governing the accusative, or it lias been 

^ ‘*0 righteous Father, the world hath not known Thee; but I have known 
Thee,” John xvii. 26. 
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translated in riciv of, wliich would Iiave required the preposi¬ 
tion eh. The first error lies in confounding the term Trdpeatq 
(tolerance, imimnity) with (remissmi, pardon). The 

second of these substantives comes from the verb dj>levaL, to 
send atoay, dismiss, pardon (re7mUere); while the first used 
here comes from the verb irapievao, to let pass, neglect, not to 
occupy oneself with (prceterinittere) ; nearly the same idea as 
that expressed by the word virepcBecv, to close the eyes to, Acts 
xviii. 30. The signification of the verb TrapievaL appears 
clearly from the two following passages: Sir. xxiii. 2 : “ Lest 
sins should remain unpunished (jit) irapL&vraL ra a/aapTn- 
fiaTa)f and Xenophon, Sipparchic. vii. 10 : '"Such sins must 
not be allowed to pass unpunished (ra ovv roiavra dfiapTT]^ 
fjuara ov ')(^prj Traplevav aKokacTTa)!^ It is worthy of remark 
also that in these two places sin is designated by the same 
word dp^dpTTjpai as Paul employs in our passage; sin in the 
form of positive fault, tmnsg^^ession. The real sense of Trapecn^ 
is therefore not doubtful. It has been given by Theodor., Grot., 
Beng.; it is now almost universally received (ThoL, Olsh., Mey., 
Fritzs., Buck., de Wette, Philip, etc.).^ The Bid can thus 
receive its true meaning (with tlie accusative): on account of; 
and the idea of the passage becomes clear: God judged it 
necessary, on account of the impunity so long enjoyed by 
those myriads of sinners who succeeded one another on the 
earth, at length to manifest His righteousness by a striking 
act; and He did so by realizing in the death of Jesus the 
punishment which each of those sinners would have deserved 
to undergo.—^Eitschl, who, on account of his theory regarding 
the righteousness of God (see on i. 18), could not accept this 
meaning, supposes another interpretation (II. p. 217 et seq.). 
Tolerance (irdpeatf^) is not, according to him, contrasted with 
merited punishment, but with the pardon which God has 
finally granted. Ver. 25 would thus signify that till the 
coming of Jesus Christ, God had only exercised patience with¬ 
out pardoning, but that in Christ the righteousness of God 
(His faithfulness to the salvation of His elect) had advanced 

^ Morison (p. 323) refers to the strange misunderstanding of Chrysostom, 
reproduced by (Ecumen., TheophyL, Phot., which makes (strictly: 

relaxation of the muscles) denote here the paralysis, the spiritual death of the 
sinner. Hence probably the reading •jriupuats ( ms . 46). 
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so far as to give complete pardon. But wliere tlien, asks Gess, 
is this mly^ so necessary to indicate the advance from tolerance 
to pardon ? The natural contrast to impunity is not pardon, 
hut punishment; comp. ii. 4, 5, and the parallel passage to 
ours. Acts xvii. 30, 31: The times of ignorance God winked 
at, but now commandeth men to repent, because He hath 
appointed a day in which He v^Ul Judge the world in righteom- 
ness!' Finally, it is impossible on this interpretation to give 
a natural meaning to the words on account of. For pardon 
was not given became of the impunity exercised toward those 
sins. Paul would have required to say, either: because of 
those sins themselves, or: following up the long tolerance 
exercised toward them. 

Several commentators (Calovius, for example) refer the 
expression: sins that are past, not to the sins of mankind who 
lived before Christ, but to those committed by every believer 
before his conversion. It is difficult in this sense to explain 
the words which follow: at this time, which form an antithesis 
to the former. We must apply them to the moment when 
each sinner in particular believes. But this meaning does not 
correspond to the gravity of the expression: at this time, in 
which the apostle evidently contrasts the period of completion 
with that of general impunity, and even with the eternal 
decree (the nrpoOecrL^). 

It may be further asked if those sim that ar' past are those 
of all mankind anterior to Christ, or perhaps, as Philippi thinks, 
only those of the Jews. The argument which this com¬ 
mentator derives from the meaning of iKacrr'^piop, the lid of 
the ark, the propitiatory so called, has of course no weight 
with us. Might one be found in the remarkable parallel, 
Heb. ix. 15: ''The transgressions that were under the first 
testament"? Ho, for this restricted application follows 
naturally from the particular aim of the Epistle to the 
Hebrews (comp, for example, ii. 16). It may even be said 
that the demonstration of which the apostle speaks was less 
necessary for Israel than for the rest of mankind. For the 
sacrifices instituted by God were aheady a homage rendered 
to His righteousness. But this homage was not sufficient; 
for there was wanting in it that which gives value to the 
sacrifice of Christ; the victim underwent death, but did not 
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accept it Hence it was that the death of the Messiah neces* 
sarily closed the long series of the Levitical sacrifices. No 
more can we receive the opinion of Beza, Cocceius, Morison, 
who think the sins that are past are those of the faithful of 
the Old Testament whom God pardoned from regard to the 
future sacrifice of Christ. The article rcov (“ the sins ”) does 
not admit of this restriction, which there is nothing else to 
indicate. And the sacrifice of Christ cannot be explained here 
by an end so special. 

But if it is asked why Paul gives as the reason for this 
sacrifice only the past and not the future sins of mankind, as 
if the death of Christ did not apply equally to the latter, the 
answer is easy, from the apostle’s standpoint: the righteous¬ 
ness of God once revealed in the sacrifice of the cross, this 
demonstration remains. Whatever happens, nothing can again 
efface it from the history of the world, nor from the conscience 
of mankind. Henceforth no illusion is possible: all sin must 
be pardoned—or judged. 

[Regarded from the point of view here taken by the apostle, 
the death of Jesus is in the history of humanity, something 
like what would emerge in the life of a sinner had he a time 
of perfect lucidity when, bis conscience being miraculously 
brought into one with the mind of God regarding sin, he 
should judge himself as God judges him. Such a moment 
would be to this man the starting-point of a total transforma¬ 
tion. Thus the demonstration of righteousness given to the 
world by the cross of Christ at the close of the long economy 
of sin tolerated, founded the new epoch, and with the possi¬ 
bility of pardon established the principle of the radical 
renewal of humanity. 

Yer. 26. The first woi’ds of this verse : during the forlear* 
ance of God, depend naturally on the word 7rdp€(Tt<$, tolera7m: 
'"the tolerance (exercised) during the forbearance of God.’' 
It is less simple to connect this regimen with the participle 
TTpoyejovoTwv: committed formerly during the forbearance 
of God.” For the principal idea in what precedes, that which 
needs most to be explained, is that of the tolerance, and not 
that expressed by this participle. Meyer gives to the pre¬ 
position ev the meaning of by: 'Hhe tolerance exercised 
toward the sins that are past hj the forbearance of God.” But 
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the following antithesis: at this time, imperatively requires 
the temporal meaning of the clause iv rfj avo-^y .— At the first 
glance it seems strange that in a proposition of which God is 
the subject, the apostle should say, not: “ during Eis forbear¬ 
ance,'’ but: during the forbearance of God” The reason of 
this apparent incorrectness is not, as has been thought, the 
remoteness of the subject, nor the fact that Paul is now 
expressing himself as it were from his own point of view, and 
not from that of God (Mey.). Eather it is that which is 
finely given by Matthias: by the word God the apostle brings 
more into relief the contrast between men's conduct (their 
constant sins) and God's (His long-suffering). 

We have seen that ver. 26 should begin with the words 
reproduced from ver. 25: for the demonstration of His righteous¬ 
ness. To what purpose this repetition ? Had not the reason 
which rendered the demonstration of righteousness necessary 
been sufficiently explained in ver. 25 ? Why raise this point 
emphatically once more to explain it anew ? This form is 
surprising, especially in a passage of such extraordinary con¬ 
ciseness. De Wette and Meyer content themselves with 
saying: Eepetition of the eh evBet^cv [for the demonstration), 
ver. 25. But again, why the change of preposition: in 
ver. 25, eh; here, Trpo?? We get the answer: a matter of 
style (Mey.), or of euphony (Gess), wholly indifferent as to 
meaning. With a writer like Paul—our readers, we hope, ai'e 
convinced of this—such answers are insufficient. Elickert and 
Hofmann, to avoid these difficulties, think that the words: 
for the demonstration . . . should not be made dependent, like 
the similar words of ver. 25, on the verb rrpoedero, had estah- 
lished, but on the substantive forbearance: '' during the time 
of His forbearance, a forbearance which had in view the mani¬ 
festation of His righteousness at a later period.” De Wette 
replies, with reason, that were we to connect these words with 
so subordinate an idea, the reader’s mind would be diverted 
from the essential thought of the entire passage. Besides, 
how can we fail to see in the rrpo^ evBet^tv {for the manifesta^ 
tion) of ver. 2G the resumption of the similar expression, 
ver. 25 ? The fact of this repetition is not, as it seems to us, 
so difficult to explain. The moral necessity of such a mani¬ 
festation had been demonstrated by the tolerance of God in 
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tlie ^ast; for it had thrown a veil over the righteousness of 
God. But the explanation was not complete. The object to 
be gained in the future by this demonstration must also be 
indicated. And this is the end served by the repetition of 
this same expression in ver. 26 : ‘'for the demonstration, I 
say, m view of , . . Thus at the same time is explained the 
change of preposition. In ver. 25 the demonstration itself 
was regarded as an end: " whom He set forth beforehand as a 
propitiation for the demonstration (eZ?, with a view to) ”... 
But in ver. 2 6 this same demonstration becomes a means, with 
a view to anew and more remote end: ^'for the demonstration 
of His righteousness, that He might he (literally, with a vieiu 
to being) just, and the justifier ”... The demonstration is 
always the end, no doubt, but now it is only the near and 
immediate object—such is exactly the meaning of the Greek 
preposition Trpo?, which is substituted for the el<; of ver. 25— 
compared with a more distant and final end which opens up 
to view, and for which the apostle now reserves the eh (with 
a view to): " with a view to being just, and the justifier/’ 
Comp, on the relation of these two prepositions, Eph. iv. 12: 
" for (grpof) the perfecting of the saints with a view to a {eh) 
work of ministry.” Here we may have a convincing proof 
that nothing is accidental in the style of a man like Paul. 
Never did jeweller chisel his diamonds more carefully than 
the apostle does the expression of his thoughts. This delicate 
care of the slightest shades is also shown in the addition of 
the article before evBei^cv in ver. 26, an addition suffi¬ 
ciently attested by the four Alex. Mjj., and by a Mj. from 
each of the other two families (D P). In vex\ 25 the notion 
of demonstration was yet abstract: " in demonstration of 
righteousness.” In ver. 26 it is now known; it is a concrete 
fact which should conspire to a new end; hence the addition 
of the article: “ for that manifestation of which I speak, with 
a view to ” . . • The following words: at this timoj express 
one of the gravest thoughts of the passage. They bring out 
the full solemnity of the present epoch marked by this un¬ 
exampled appearance, preordained and in a sense awaited by 
God Himself for so long. Eor without this prevision the 
long forbearance of the forty previous centuries would have 
been morally impossible; comp. Acts xvii. 3 0 (in regard to 
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tlie Gentiles), and Heb. ix. 26 : “But now once in tlie end 
of the ages hath He appeared, to put away sin by the sacrifice 
of Himself ” (in regard to Israel). 

And what was the end with a view to which this demon¬ 
stration of righteousness was required at this time? The 
apostle answers : that Re might he jnst, and a jtestifier —that 
is to say, “ that while being and remaining just, God might 
justify.” It was a great problem, a problem worthy of divine 
wisdom, which the sin of man set before God—to remain just 
while justifying (declaring just) man who had become unjust. 
God did not shrink from the task. He had even solved the 
difficulty beforehand in His eternal counsel, before creating 
man free; otherwise, would not this creation have merited the 
charge of imprudence ? God had beside Him, in Christ (grpoi- 
Oeroj ver. 2 5 ; comp. Eph. i. 3, 4), the means of being at once 
just and justifier —that is to say, just while justifying, and 
justifying while remaining just.—The words : that He might 
he just, are usually understood in the logical sense : “ that He 
might he known to be just.” Gess rightly objects to this 
attenuation of the word he. The second predicate: and the 
justifier, does not suit this idea of _ being known. If God did 
nob once show Himself perfectly just, would He be so in 
reality ? Gess rightly says: “ A judge who hates evil, but 
does not judge it, is not just; if the righteousness of God did 
not show itself, it would not exist.” In not smiting those 
sinners at once with the thunderbolt of His vengeance, those 
who had lived during the time of forbearance, God had not 
shown Himself just; end if He had continued to act thus 
indefinitely, mankind and the entire moral universe would 
have had good right to conclude that He was not just. It is 
obvious that the words : that He might he just, do not, strictly 
speaking, express a new idea; they reproduce in a different 
form the reason for the demonstration of righteousness already 
given in ver. 25 in the words: “because of the tolerance 
exercised toward sins that were past.” If this tolerance 
had not at length issued in a manifestation of righteousness, 
righteousness itself would have been annihilated. The thought 
is nevertheless of supreme importance here, at the close of 
this exposition. Men must not imagine, as they might easily 
do, especially with pardon before them, that the righteousness 
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of God is somehow completely absorbed in His grace through 
the act of justifying. There is in tlie firm and immoveable 
will of God to maintain right and order in the universe—His 
justice, that is to say—^the principle of the justification of 
believers no doubt, but not less certainly that of the judgment 
of the impenitent. How, if God did not show Himself just 
at the moment when He justifies the unjust, there would be 
in such a pardon what would plunge sinners into the most 
dangerous illusion. They could no longer seriously suppose 
that they were on their way to give in an account; and judg- 
ment would burst on them as a terrible surprise. This is 
what God could not desire, and hence He has exercised the 
divine privilege of pardon only through means of a striking 
and solemn manifestation of His righteousness. He would 
really have given up His justice if, in this supreme moment 
of His manifestation, He had not displayed it brightly on the 
earth. 

After having secured His righteousness, He is able to justify 
the unjust; for He has, in Christ, the means oi justifying him 
justly. We have seen that the cross re-establishes order by 
putting each in his place, the holy God on His throne, rebel¬ 
lious man in the dust. So long as this homage, making 
reparation for the past, remains without us, it does not save 
us; but as soon as we make it ours hy faith in Jesus, it 
avails for us, and God can jmtly absolve us. This is what is 
expressed by the last words, to which the passage pointed 
from the first: and the justifier of Mm who is of the faith in 
Jesus. By adhering to this manifestation of divine righteous¬ 
ness accomplished in Jesus, the believer makes it morally his 
own. He renders homage personally to the right which God 
has over him. He sees in his own person the malefactor 
worthy of death, who should have undergone and accepted 
what Jesus underwent and accepted. He exclaims, like that 
Bechuana in his simple savage language: Away from that, 
Christ; that’s my place ! Sin is thus judged in his con¬ 
science, as it was in that of the dying Jesus—^that is to say, 
as it is by the holiness of God Himself, and as it never could 
have been by the ever imperfect repentance of a sinner. By 
appropriating to himself the homage rendered to the majesty 
of God by the Crucified One, the believer is himself crucified 
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as it were in tlie eyes of God; moral order is re-establislied, 
and judgment can take end by an act of absolution. As to 
the impenitent sinner, who refuses to the divine majesty the 
homage contained in the act of faith, the demonstration of 
righteousness given on the cross remains as the proof that he 
will certainly meet with this divine attribute in the judgment. 
—The phrase: to be of the faith, has nothing surprising in 
Paul’s style ; comp, the elvai iK, ii. 8 ; Gal. iii. 7,10, etc. It 
forcibly expresses the new mode of being which becomes the 
believer’s as soon as he ceases to draw his righteousness from 
himself and derives it wholly from Jesus.—Three Mjj. read 
the accusative '"Irjcrovv, which would lead to the impossible 
sense : “ and the justifier of Jesus by faith.” This error 
probably arises from the abridged form IT in the ancient 
Mjj., which might easily be read IN, Two mss. (F G) wholly 
reject this name (see Meyer).^ The phrase: '^him who is of 
the faith,” without any indication of the object of faith, would 
not be impossible. This reading has been accepted by Oltra- 
mare. But two mss. of the ninth century do not suffice to 
justify it. Nothing could better close this piece than the 
name of the historical personage to whose unspeakable love 
mankind owes this eternal blessing. 

The Exjpiation. 

We have endeavoured to reproduce exactly the meaning of 
the expressions used by the apostle in this important passage, 
and to rise to the sum of the ideas which it contains. In what 
does the apostolical conception, as we have understood it, differ 
from the current theories on this fundamental subject ? 

If we compare it first with the doctrine generally received in 
the church, the point on "which the difference seems to us to 
bear is this: in the ecclesiastical theory God demands the 
punishment of Christ as a satisfaction to Himself, inasmuch as 
His justice must have an equivalent for the penalty merited by 
man, if divine love is to be free to pardon. From the point 
of view to which the exposition of the apostle brings us, this 
equivalent is not intended to satisfy divine justice except by 
manifesting it, and so re-estallisking the normal relation between 
God and the guilty creature. By sin, in short, God loses His 
supreme place in the conscience of the creature ; by this demon- 

^ Tischendorf, eiglitli edition, does not mention this omission. Could he hare 
found it to be not the fact ? 
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stratioH of righteousness He recovers it. In consequence of sin^ 
fche creature no longer comprehends and feels the gravity of his 
rebellion ; by this manifestation God makes it palpable to him. 
On this view it is not necessary that the sacrifice of reparation 
should be the equivalent of the penalty incurred by the multi¬ 
tude of sinful men, viewed as the sum of the merited sufferings ; 
it is enough that it be so as regards the physical and moral 
character of the sufferings due to sin in itself. 

The defenders of the received theory will no doubt ask if, on 
this view, the expiation is not pointed simply to the conscience 
of the creature, instead of being also a reparation offered to 
God Himself. But if it is true that a holy God cannot pardon, 
except in so far as the pardon itself establishes the absolute 
guilt of sin and the inviolability of the divine majesty, and so 
includes a guarantee for the re-establishment of order in the 
relation between the sinner and God, and if this condition is 
only found in the punishment of sin holily undertaken and 
humbly accepted by Him who alone was able to do so, is not 
the necessity of expiation in relation to the absolute Good, to 
God Himself, demonstrated? His holiness would protest against 
every pardon which did not fulfil the double condition of glorify¬ 
ing His outraged majesty and displaying the condemnation of 
sin. ITow, this double end is only gained by the expiatory 
sacrifice. But the necessity of this sacrifice arises from His 
whole divine character, in other words, from His holiness, the 
principle at once of His love and righteousness, and not exclu¬ 
sively of His righteousness. And, in truth, the apostle nowhere 
expresses the idea of a conflict between righteousness and love 
as requiring the expiation. It is grace that saves, and it saves 
by the demonstration of righteousness which, in the act of 
expiation, restores God to His place and man to his. Such is 
the condition on which divine love can pardon without entail¬ 
ing on the sinner the final degradation of his conscience and 
the eternal consolidation of his sin. 

This view also evades the grand objection which is so gene¬ 
rally raised in our day against a satisfaction made to righteous¬ 
ness by means of the substitution of the innocent for the guilty. 
No doubt the ordinary theory of expiation may be defended by 
asking who would be entitled to complain of such a transaction: 
not God who establishes it, nor the Mediator who voluntarily 
sacrifices Himself, nor man whose salvation is effected by it. 
But, anyhow, this objection does not apply to the apostolical 
conception as we have expounded it. For whenever it ceases 
to be a question of legal satisfaction, and becomes a simple 
demonstration of God's right, no ground remains for protesting 
in the name of righteousness. Who could accuse God of un- 
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righteousness for having made use of Job and his sufferings to 
prove to Satan that He can obtain from the children of the 
dust a disinterested homage, a free submission, which is not 
that of the mercenary ? Similarly, who can arraign the divine 
righteousness for having given to sinful man, in the person of 
Jesus, a convincing demonstration of the judgment which the 
guilty one deserved at His hand ? Deserved, did I say ? of 
the judgment with which He will visit him without fail if he 
refuses to join by faith in that homage solemnly rendered to 
God's rights, and rejects the reconciliation which God offers him 
in this form. 

It seems to us, then, that the true apostolical conception, 
while firmly establishing the fact of expiation, which is, his¬ 
torically speaking,—as no one can deny,—the distinctive feature 
of Christianity, secures it from the grave objections which in 
these days have led so many to look on this fundamental dogma 
with suspicion. 

But some would perhaps say: Such a view rests, as much as 
the so-called orthodox theory, on notions of right and justice, 
which belong to a lower sphere, to the legal and juridical 
domain. A noble and generous man will not seek to explain 
his conduct by reasons taken from so external an order; how 
much less should we have recourse to them to explain that of 
God ?—Those who speak thus do not sufficiently refiect that we 
have to do in this question not with God in His essence, but 
with God in His relation to free man. Now, the latter is not 
holy to begin with; the use which he makes of his liberty is 
not yet regulated by love. The attribute of righteousness (the 
firm resolution to maintain order, whose existence is latent in 
the divine holiness) must therefore appear as a necessary safe¬ 
guard as soon as liberty comes on the stage, and with it the 
possibility of disorder; and this attribute must remain in exer¬ 
cise as long as the educational period of the life of the creature 
lasts, that is to say, until he has reached perfection in love. 
Then all those factors, right, law, justice, will return to their 
latent state. But till then, God, as the guardian of the normal 
relations between free beings, must keep by law and check by 
punishment every being disposed to trample on His authority, 
or on the liberty of his fellows. Thus it is that the work of 
righteousness necessarily belongs to God's educating and redeem¬ 
ing work, without which the world of free beings would soon 
be no better than a chaos, from which goodness, the end of 
creation, would be for ever banished. Blot out this factor from 
the government of the world, and the free being becomes Titan, 
no longer arrested by anything in the execution of any caprice. 
God’s place is overthrown, and the creatures destroy one anotiier 
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mutually. It is common r-o regard lorn as the fundamental 
feature of the divine character ; and in this way it is very diffi¬ 
cult to reach the attribute of righteousness. Most thinkers, 
indeed, do not reach it at all. This one fact should serve to 
show the error in whicli they are entangled. Holy, holy, holy, 
say the creatures nearest to God, when celebrating His perfec¬ 
tion (Isa. vi.), and not good, good, good. Holiness, such is the 
essence of God ; and holiness is the absolute love of the good, 
the absolute horror of evil. Hence it is not difficult to deduce 
both love and righteousness. Love is the goodwill of God 
toward all free beings who are destined to realize the good. 
Love goes out to the individuals, as holiness to the good itself 
which they ought to produce. Eighteousness, on the other 
hand, is the firm purpose of God to maintain the normal rela¬ 
tion between all these beings by His blessings and punishments. 
It is obvious that righteousness is included no less necessarily 
than love itself in the fundamental feature of the divine 
character, holiness. It is no offence therefore to God to speak 
of His justice and His rights. The exercise of a right is only 
a shame when the being who exercises it makes it subservient 
to the gratification of his egoism. It is, on the contrary, a glory 
to one who, like God, knows that in preserving his place he is 
securing the good of all others. For, as Gess admirably expounds 
it, God, in maintaining His supreme dignity, preserves to the 
creatures their most precious treasure, a God worthy of their 
respect and love* 

Unjustified antipathy to the notions of right and justice, as 
applied to God, has led contemporary thought to very divergent 
and insufficient explanations of the death of Christ, 

Some see nothing more in this event than an inevitable his¬ 
torical result of the conflict between the holiness of Jesus and 
the immoral character of His contemporaries. This solution 
is well answered by Hausratb himself: Our faith gives to the 
question: Why did Christ require to die on the cross ? another 
answer than that drawn from the history of hi.s time. For the 
history of the ideal cannot be an isolated and particular fact; 
its contents are absolute; it has an eternal value which does not 
belong to a given moment, bur to the whole of mankind. Every 
man should recognise in such a history a mystery of grace 
consummated also for him'' (Mutest. Zeitgesck I. 450). 

Wherein consists this mystery of grace contained in the 
Crucified One for every man ? In the fact, answer many, that 
here we find the manifestation of divine love to mankind. 
“ The ray of love,'' says Pfleiderer, such is the true saviour of 
mankind. . . * And as to Jesus, He is the sun, the focus in 
whom aU the rays of this light scattered elsewhere are concen* 
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brated’' {Wissensch. Vortrage ilher religiose Fragen). On tins 
view, Jesus sacrificed Himself only to attest by this act of 
devotion the full greatness of divine love. But what, then, is 
a devotion which has no other object than to witness to itself? 
An exhibition of love, which might be compared to that of the 
woman who committed suicide, a few years ago, to awake, as 
she said, the dormant genius of her husband by this token of 
her love. Besides, how could the sacrifice of his life made by 
a man for his fellow-men demonstrate the love of God ? We 
may, indeed, see in it the attestation of brotherly love in its 
most eminent degree, but we do not find the love of the Father, 
Others, finally, regard the death of Christ only as the cul¬ 
minating point of His consecration to God and men, of His 
holiness. " These texts,” says Sabatier, after quoting Eom. vi. 
and 2 Cor. v., “ place the value of the death of Jesus not in any 
satisfaction whatever offered to God, but in the annihilation of 
sin, which this death brings about ” (Z'ap. Paul, p. 202). To 
the same effect M. de Pressens4 expresses himself thus: ‘‘ This 
generous suffering, which Jesus voluntarily accepts, is an act 
of love and obedience; and hence its restoring and redeeming 
character. ... In the name of humanity Christ reverses the 
rebellion of Eden ; He brings back the heart of man to God, . . . 
In the person of a holy victim, humanity returns to the God 
who waited for it from the first days of the world” (Vie de 
Jdsus, pp. 642 and 643). Most modern theories (Hofmann, 
Ritschl), if we mistake not, are substantially the same, to wit, 
the spiritual resurrection of humanity through Christ. By the 
holiness He so painfully realized, and of which His bloody 
death was the crown, Jesus has given birth to a humanity 
which breaks with sin, and gives itself to God; and God, fore¬ 
seeing this future holiness of believers, and regarding it as 
already realized, pardons their sins from love of this expected 
perfection. But is this the apostle’s view? He speaks of a 
demonstration of righteousness, and not only of holiness. Then 
he ascribes to death, to blood, a peculiar and independent value. 
So he certainly does in our passage, but more expressly stiU in 
the words, v. 10 : If, when we were enemies, we were recon¬ 
ciled (justified, ver. 9) by His death (His blood, ver. 9), much 
more, being reconciled, we shall be saved by His life {through 
Him, ver. 9).” It is l3y His death, accordingly, that Jesus re¬ 
conciles or justifies, as it is by His life that He sanctifies and 
perfects salvation. Finally, the serious practical difficulty in 
the way of this theory lies, as we think, in the fact that, like 
the Catholic doctrine, it makes justification rest on sanctification 
(present or future), while, the characteristic of gospel doctrine, 
what, to use Paul’s language, may be called its folly, but what 

OODET. u IIOM, I. 
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is in reality its divine wisdom, is its founding justification on 
the atonement perfected by Christas blood, to raise afterwards 
on this basis the work of sanctification by the Holy Spirit.^ 

NINTH PASSAGE (III. 27-31). 

The Karmony of this Mode of Justification with the trice 
Meaning of the Law. 

The apostle had asserted, ver. 21, that the law and tin 
lorophets themselves bear witness to the mode of justification 
i-evealed in the gospel. This he demonstrates, first generally, 
from the spirit of the law, then specially, from the example of 
Abraham, in the two following pieces: chap. iii. 2 7-31 and 
chap. iv. As the theme of the preceding piece was expressed 
in the words of vv. 21 and 22: righteousness of God revealed 
withoict law . . . ly faith in Jesus Christ, that of the following 
development is found in the words of ver. 21: witnessed ly 
the law and ly the projphets. We see how rigorously the apostle 
adheres to order in his work. 

The piece, vv. 27-31, argues from all that precedes to the 
harmony of justification by faith with the Old Testament— 
I. Inasmuch as the law and the gospel equally exclude 
justification by works, vv. 27 and 28; this is the negative 
demonstration; and 2. Inasmuch as only justification by faith 
liarmonizes with the Monotheism which is the doctrinal basis 
of the whole Old Testament, vv. 29-31; such is the positive 
demonstration. 

Vv. 27, 28. Where is the^ loasting then ? It is excluded. 
By what law ? of works ? May, hit ly the law of faith. For ^ 
'we judge that man is justified ly faith ^ without works of law^ 

^ We would not Fold Professor Gess Found to all the views which we have 
expressed in this excursus. But we must say, that if we have succeeded in 
throwing any light on this passage of St. Paul, and on the fact of the atonement 
{that depth into which the angels desire to looTc, 1 Pet. i. 12), we owe it chiefly 
to that enainent theologian ; comp, especially, the two articles entitled, Zur 
Lehre von der Versohnung,” and “ Die Nothwendigkeit des Siihnens Ohristi,” 
in the JahrbUcher fur Deutsche Theol. 1857, 1858, and 1859. 

" P G It., Or. (Lat. trans.) Aug. add after Kuuxnrts {thy boasting). 

® A D E F G, It. : yap, for, instead of ow, thm, which T. B. reads, with B 
C K L P, Syr. 

T. B. places mtru before with K L P, Syr., while all the rest 

place before rtcmt. 
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— Ovv, then: in consequence of the great fact which has been 
explained, and of the means of justification which it implies 
(vv. 23 — 26).— toasting, vainglory; this term 
denotes not the object boasted of, but the act of self-glorifica¬ 
tion. The article the, marks this boasting as well known; 
it is therefore the boasting of the Jews which is referred to. 
The word might he connected with the icav‘)(a<TBai ev 6ew, 
ii, 17, and understood of the glory which the Jews sought to 
borrow from their exceptional position; but the context, and 
especially the following verse, prove that the apostle has in 
view the pretension of the Jews to justify themselves by their 
own works, instead of deriving their righteousness from the 
work of Christ.—This pretension has been excluded for ever 
by the work described, vv. 24-26. There remains nothing 
else for man to do than to lay hold of it by faith. This ques¬ 
tion has something of a triumphant character; comp, the 
similar form, 1 Cor. i. 20. The self-righteousness of the Jews 
is treated here as the wisdom of the Greeks is in that pas¬ 
sage. The apostle seeks it, and before the cross it vanishes. 
Hofmann understands this exclamation of the vainglory to 
which even Christians might give themselves up : “ Have we 
then, we Christians, thus justified, whereof to boast?’' This 
interpretation is bound up with that of the same author, 
according to which the question, iii. 9 : Have we any ad¬ 
vantage (over those whom judgment will overtake) ? ” is also 
put in the mouth of Christians. But it is evident that, like 
the question of ver. 9, this refers specially to Jewish pre¬ 
judice ; for it is expressly combated in the following words, 
ver. 29, and it is alluded to by the article the, before 
Kaifxrjarcfi ,—Only the question arises. What leads the apostle 
to put such a question here ? The answer seems to us to be 
this. His intention in these few verses is to show the pro¬ 
found harmony between the law and the gospel. Now the 
conclusion to which he had been led by the searching study 
of the law, vv. 9-20, was, that it was intended to shut the 
mouths of all men, and of the Jews in particular, before God, 
by giving them the knowledge of sin. Hence it followed that 
the mode of justification which best agreed with the law was 
that which traced the origin of righteousness not to the works 
of the law. by means of which man thinks that he can justify 
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himself, hut to faith; for, like the law itself, the righteousness 
of faith brings all boasting to silence, so that the righteousness 
of works, which lays a foundation for boasting, is contrary tc 
the law, while that of faith, which excludes it, is alone in 
harmony with the law. And this is exactly what Paul brings 
out in the following questions.—In these two questions the 
term law is taken in a general sense. This word is often used 
by Paul to denote a mode of action which is imposed on the 
individual, a rule to which he is subject, a principle which 
determines his conduct Sometimes when thus understood it 
is taken in a go d sense; for example, viii. 2 ; '"the law of 
the spirit of life which is in Jesus Christ; again it is used 
in a bad sense ; so vii. 23 : the law which is in my members; ” 
or, again, it is applied in both ways, good and bad at once; 
comp. vii. 21. As Baur well says, the word law denotes in 
general a formula which serves to regulate the relation 
between God and man.” The genitive rm epycov, of wotTcs, 
depends on a vofiov understood, as is proved by the repetition 
of this word before TTLo-rem, 

That glory which man derives from his self-righteousness, 
and which the law had already foreclosed, has been finally 
excluded. And by what means ? By a rule of works ? 
Certainly not, for such a means would rather have promoted 
it, but by that of faith (ver. 26). The apostle thus reaches 
the striking result that the rule of works would contradict the 
law, and that the rule of faith is that which harmonizes with 
it.—He here uses the word z/ 6 /ao 9 , o^ule, probably because he 
was speaking of excluding^ and this requires something firm. 

Ver. 28. The relation between this verse and the jneceding 
rests on the contrast between the two ideas and 

7rl<TT€b hiKaiovcrdaij loading and Icing justified ly faith. Wc 
exclude boasting in proportion as we affirm justification by 
faith,” — Several commentators read oSz/, then, after T. E., 
which is supported by the Vat and the Byzs. In that case 
this verse would form the conclusion from what precedes: 
" We conclude, then, that man ”... But if the apostle were 
concluding finally in ver. 28, why would he recommence to 
argue in the following verse ? We must therefore prefer the 
reading of the other Alexs. and the Greco-Lats., r^dp, for: 
“ Por we deem, we assert that ”... Another question is, 
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Wlietlier, with the Byzs., we are to put the word Trlareb, hy 
faithy before the verb BifcaiovaOaLy to he justified, or whether it 
it is better to put it after, with the other two families, and so 
give the idea of justification the dominant place over that of the 
means of obtaining it. The connection with ver. 27 certainly 
speaks in favour of the Byz. reading, which has the Peschito 
for it. It is the idea oi being justified ly faith, and not that 
of being justified in general, which excludes boasting.—It is 
worth remarking the word avOpcoTrov, man. This general 
term is chosen designedly: "" whatever bears the name of man, 
Jew as well as Gentile, depends on the justification which is 
of faith, and can have no other.” If it is so, it is plain that 
boasting is finally excluded. The apostle adds: loithout works 
of law, that is to say, without participation in any of those 
works which are wrought in the servile and mercenary spirit 
which prevails under the rule of law (see on ver. 20). The 
matter in question here is neither final salvation nor works 
as fruits of faith {good works, Eph. ii. 10; Tit. iii. 8). Por 
these will be necessary in the day of judgment (see on ii. 13), 

If it were otherwise, if the works of the law had not been 
excluded by the great act of expiation described vv. 24—26, 
and by the nde of faith involved in it, it would be found that 
God provided for the salvation of a part of mankind only, and 
forgot the rest. The unity of God is not compatible with 
this difference in His mode of acting. How the dogma of the 
unity of God is the basis of the law, and of the whole of 
Judaism. On this point, too, therefore the law is at one with 
faith, vv. 29—31. 

Vv. 29, 30. ‘‘ Or is He the God of the Jews only?^ is Ee^ 
not also of the Gentiles ? Yes, of the Gentiles also: seeing ^ it 
is one God, who shall bring out the justification of the circum¬ 
cised from faith, and who shall bring about that of the uncir¬ 
cumcised through faithr —^The meaning of the g, or, when 
prefixed to a question by Paul, is familiar to us: “ Or if you 
do not admit that ” . . . ? This question therefore goes to show 
that the negation of what precedes violates the Monotheism 

^ B and several Fatliers : instead of 

^ T. R. reads h after with L P only. 

3 Instead of tmirnf, which T. R. reads, with D E F G K !< P, we find ii^ 
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SO dear to the Jews, and in which they gloried. The genitive 
*IovSaLoov, of Jews, used without the article, denotes the category. 
Meyer refuses to take this word as the complement of the 
predicate ©€ 09 , God, understood; but wrongly; the natural 
meaning is: Is God the God of the Jews?” Comp. ii. 29, 
1 Cor. xiv. 33, and Luke xx. 38 (with Matt. xxii. 32). 
Otherwise we should require to apply here the phrase elval 
TLvo^, to le the 'pro^perty of (to belong to), which does not cor¬ 
respond to the relation between God and man.—To the ques¬ 
tion : Is Ke not also the God of the Gentiles ? Paul could answer 
with assurance: yes, of the Gentiles also; for the entire Old 
Testament had already drawn from Monotheism this glorious 
inference. The psalms celebrated Jehovah as the God of all 
the earth, before whom the nations walk with trembling 
(Ps. xcvi.—xcviii., c.). Jeremiah called Him (x. 7) the King 
of nations ; and the apostle himself had demonstrated in chap, i, 
the existence of a universal divine revelation, which is the 
first foundation of universalism. 

Ver. 30. The Alex, read eiirep: if truly. This reading 
might suffice if the apostle were merely repeating the prin¬ 
ciple of the unity of God as the basis of the preceding 
assertion: if indeed God is one.” But he goes further; this 
principle of the unity of God serves him as a point of de¬ 
parture from which to draw important inferences expressed 
in a weighty proposition: who will justify!' To warrant 
him in doing so, it is not enough that he has asserted the 
unity of God as an admitted supposition : if indeed!' He 
must have laid it down as an indubitable fact which could 
serve as a basis for argument. We must therefore prefer the 
reading of the other two families: errelrrep, seeing that. 
Monotheism has as its natural corollary the expectation of 
one only means of justification for the whole human race. 
Ho doubt this dogma is compatible with a temporary par¬ 
ticularism, of a pedagogic nature ; but as soon as the decisive 
question arises, that of final salvation or condemnation, the 
unity must appear. A dualism on this point would imply a 
duality in God’s essence : who (in consequence of His unity) 
ivill jiistify!' The future: will justify, has been variously 
explained. Some think that it expresses logical consequence 
(Kiick. Hofm.); others, that it refers to the da^ of judgment 
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(Beza, Fritzs.); . a third party refer it to all the partimlar cases 
of justification wHch have taken or shall take place in 
history. The last sense seems the most natural: the whole 
new development of history, which is now opening, appears 
to the apostle as the consequence of the fundamental dogma 
of Judaism.—Meyer alleges that the difference of the two 
prepositions eK and Bid, from and ly (which we have sought 
to render in our translation), is purely accidental. Is it also 
accidental that the article the, which was wanting in the 
first proposition before the word TTLarem, faith, is added in the 
second ? Experience has convinced us that Paula's style is not 
at the mercy of chance, even in its most secondary elements. 
On the other hand, must we, with Calvin, find the difference 
a pure irony: '' If any one insists on a difference between 
Jews and Gentiles, well and good! I shall make over one to 
him; the first obtains righteousness from faith, the second ly 
faith.” No; it would be much better to abandon the attempt 
to give a meaning to this slight difference, than to make the 
apostle a poor wit. The following, as it seems to me, is the 
shade of meaning which the apostle meant to express. With 
regard to the Jew, who laid claim to a righteousness of works, 
he contrasts category with category by using the preposition 
i/c, from, out of, which denotes origin and nature: a right¬ 
eousness of faith. Hence, too, he omits the article, which 
would have described the concrete fact, rather than the 
quality. But when he comes to speak of the Gentiles, who 
had been destitute till then of every means of reaching any 
righteousness whatever, he chooses the preposition Bid, ly: ly 
means of, which points to faith simply as the way by which 
they reach the unexpected end; and he adds the article 
because faith presents itself to his mind, in this relation, as 
the well-known means, besides which the Gentile does not 
dream of any other. 

The harmony between the Mosaic law and justification by 
faith has been demonstrated from two points of view—1. 
That of the universal humiliation (the exclusion of all boast¬ 
ing), which results from the former and constitutes the basis 
of the latter (vv. 27, 28). 2. That of the unity of God, 

which is the basis of Israelitish Mosaism and proplietism, 
as well as that of evangelical uuiversalism (vv. 29, 30). 
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Thereafter nothing more natural than the conclusion drawn 
in ver. 31. 

Ver. 31. Bo we then make void the law through faith t 
That he far from us ! Yea, we establish ^ the law!' —This verse 
has been misunderstood by most commentators. Some (Aug., 
Luth., Mel, Calv,, Philip., Eiick.) apply it to the sanctification 
which springs from faith, and by which the gospel finally 
realizes the fulfilment of the law. This is the thesis which 
will be developed in chaps, vi.-viii. We do not deny that 
the apostle might defer the full development of a maxim 
thrown out beforehand, and, as it were, by the way; comp, 
the sayings, iii. 3 and 20&. But yet he must have been 
logically led to such sentences by their necessary connection 
with the context. PTow this is not the case here. What is 
there at this point to lead the apostle to concern himself with 
the sanctifying power of faith ? Let us remark, further, that 
ver. 31 is connected by then with what precedes, and can only 
express an inference from the passage, vv. 27-30. Pinally, 
how are we to explain the then at the beginning of’ chap. iv. ? 
How does the mode of Abraham's justification follow from 
the idea that faith leads to the fulfilment of the law ? Hof¬ 
mann offers substantially the same explanation, only giving 
to the word law the meaning of moral law in general (instead 
of the Mosaic law). But the difficulties remain absolutely 
the same.—Meyer and some others regard ver. 31 as the 
beginning, and, in a manner, the theme of the following 
chapter. The term law, on this view, refers to the passage of 
Genesis which the apostle is about to quote, iv. 3: '' The 
harmony of justification by faith with the law is about to be 
explained by what the law says of Abraham's justification." 
But it is difficult to believe that Paul, without the slightest 
indication, would call an isolated passage of the Pentateuch 
the law. Then, if the relation between ver. 31 and iv. 1 
were as Meyer thinks, it should be expressed logically by for, 
not by then. Holsten, if we understand him rightly, tries to 
get rid of these difficulties by applying the term law in oui 
verse to the law of faith (ver. 27), in which he sees an abso¬ 
lute rule of righteousness holding good for all men, and con¬ 
sequently for Abraham. One could not imagine a more 
^ T. R., witn E R L F ; A. B 0 p . 
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forced interpretation. Our explanation is already indicated ; 
it follows naturally from tlie interpretation which we have 
given of the preceding verses. PauFs gospel was accused of 
making void the law by setting aside legal works as a means 
of justification , and he has just proved to his adversaries 
that it is his teaching, on the contrary, which harmonizes 
with the true meaning of the law, while the opposite teaching 
overturns it, by keeping up the vainglory of man, which the 
law was meant to destroy, and by violating Monotheism on 
which it is based. Is it surprising that he concludes such 
a demonstration with the triumphant affirmation: Do we 
then overturn the law, as we are accused of doing ? On the 
contrary, we establish it.” The true reading is probably 
LG-rdvofiev ; the most ancient form, which has been replaced 
by the later form laTOdfxev. The verb signifies, not to ^preserve^ 
maintain, but to cause to stand, to establisTi, This is what 
Paul does with regard to the law; he estallishes it as it were 
anew by the righteousness of faith; which, instead of over¬ 
turning it, as it was accused of doing, faithfully maintains its 
spirit in the new dispensation, the fact which he had just 
proved. 

This verse forms a true period to the whole passage, vv. 
21-30. The law had been called to give witness on the 
subject of the doctrine of universal condemnation; it had 
borne witness, vv. 7—19. It has just been cited again, and 
now in favour of the new righteousness; its testimony has 
not been less favourable, vv. 27-31. 

After demonstrating in a general way the harmony of his 
teaching with Old Testament revelation, the apostle had only 
one thing left to desire in the discussion: that was to succeed 
in finding in the Old Testament itself a saying or an illus¬ 
trious example which, in the estimation of the Jews, would 
give the sanction of divine authority to his argument. There 
loas such a saying, and he was fortunate enough to find 
it. It was written by the hand of the legislator himself, 
and related to what was in a manner the typical example of 
justification with the Jews. It therefore combined all the 
conditions fitted to settle the p»resent question conclusively. 
Thus it is that Gen. xv. 6 becomes the text of the admirable 
development contained in chap, iv. This piece is the counter- 
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part of tlie scriptural demonstration which had closed the 
delineation of universal condemnation, iii. 9-20. It belongs, 
therefore, to the exposition of the thesis of ver. 21: the 
righteousness of faith witnessed by the law and the prophets. 

TENTH PASSAGE (IV. 1-25). 

Faifk the Frinci^ple of AlrahawJs Justification. 

Abraham being for the Jews the embodiment of salvation, 
his case was of capital moment in the solution of the question 
here treated. This was a conviction which Paul shared with 
his adversaries. Was the patriarch justified, by faith and 
by faith alone, his thesis was proved. Was he justified by 
some work of his own added to his faith, there was an end 
of Paul’s doctrine. 

In the first part of this chapter, vv. 1-12, he proves that 
Abraham owed his righteousness to his faith, and to his faith 
alone. In the second, vv. 13-16, he supports his argument 
by the fact that the inheritance of the world, promised to the 
patriarch and his posterity, was conferred on him independently 
of his observance of the law. The third part, vv. 17-22, 
proves that that very posterity to whom this heritage was to 
belong was a fruit of faith. In the fourth and last part, 
vv. 23-25, this case is applied to believers of the present. 
Thus HgMeoitsness, inheritance, posterity, everything, Abraham 
received by faith; and it will be even so with us, if we believe 
like him. 


1. Vv. 1-12. 

Abraham was justified ly faith, vv. 1-8, and by faith alone, 
vv. 9-12. 

Vv. 1, 2. " What shall we say then that Abraham ov/r first 
father^ has found^ according to the flesh 1 For if Abraham 
were justified by worlcs, he hath whereof to glory; but not before 
Gfodr — The question with which this exposition opens is 
connected with the preceding by then, because the negative 

^ K A B C read while T. R., with D E F G K L P It. reads: irarspa. 

® 0 B E F G It., Or. (Lat. trans.) place immediately after vi 

while T. R. places it, with li L P, Syr. after ; B omits it. 
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answer anticipated is a logically necessary consequence of 
the demonstration given iii. 27-31. The particular case of 
Abraham is subordinate to the general principle which has 
just been established.—It is not proper to divide this verse, 
as some have done, into two questions: '' What shall we say ? 
That Abraham has found [something] according to the flesh 1'' 
For then it would be necessary to understand an object to the 
verb luLB found, righteousness, for example, which is extremely 
forced. Or it would be necessary to translate, with Hofmann: 
'' What shall we say ? That we have found Abraham as our 
father according to the flesh ? ” by understanding 97 /^ 59 , we, as 
the subject of the infinitive verb to ham fouyid. But this 
ellipsis of the subject is more forced still than that of the 
object; and what Christian of Gentile origin—for the expres¬ 
sion ham found could not be applied to the Judeo-Christians— 
would have asked if he had become a child of Abraham in 
the way of the flesh ? Ver. 1 therefore contains only one 
question (see the translation). The apostle asks whether 
Abraham by his own action found some advantage in the 
matter of salvation. In the Eeceived reading, which rests on 
the Byzs., the verb has found separates the words our father 
from the others: according to the flesh, so that this latter clause 
cannot apply to the substantive father, but necessarily qualifies 
the verb has found. It is otherwise in the Alex, and Greco- 
Latin readings, where the verb has found immediately follows 
the words: What shall we say ? whereby the words our father 
and according to the flesh are found in juxtaposition, which 
might easily lead the reader to take the two terms as forming 
a single description: our father according to the flesh. But 
this meaning cannot be the true one; for the matter in 
question here is not yet the nature of Abraham's paternity, 
which is reserved to a later point, but the manner in which 
Abraham became righteous (vv. 2, 3). The reading was 
probably falsified by the recollection of the frequent phrases: 
father or child according to the flesh. —The flesh denotes here 
human activity in its state of isolation from the influence of 
God, and consequently in its natural helplessness so far as 
justification and salvation are concerned. The meaning is 
therefore: “ What has Abraham found hj his own lalour ? ” 
The word flesh is probably chosen in reference to circumcision- 
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whicli became the distinctive seal of the elect family.—The 
term Trpo’Trdrcop, first father, which occurs here in the Alex, 
instead of the simple Trarijp (in the two other families), is 
strange to the language of the New Testament and of the 
LXX.; but tliis very circumstance speaks in favour of its 
authenticity. For tlie copyists would not have substituted so 
exceptional a term for the usual word. Paul probably used 
it to bring out the proto-typical character of everything which 
transpired in Abraham’s person.—Does the pronoun our imply, 
as is alleged by Baur, Volkmar, etc., the Jewish origin of the 
Christians of Eome ? Yes, if the translation were: ottr father 
according to the flesh. But we have seen that this interpreta¬ 
tion is false. It is not even right to say, with Meyer (who 
holds the Gentile origin of the church of Eome), that the 
pronoun our refers to the Judeo-Christian minority of that 
church. For the meaning of this pronoun is determined by 
the we, which is the subject of all the preceding verbs {rmhe 
void, estallish, shall say) ; now, this refers to Christians in 
general Is not the whole immediately following chapter 
intended to prove that Abraham is the father of believing 
Gentiles as well as of believing Jews (comp, the categorical 
declarations of vv. 12 and 16) ? How, then, should the word 
our in this verse, which is as it were the theme of the whole 
chapter, be used in a sense directly opposed to the essential 
idea of the entire piece? Comp., besides, the use of the 
expression our fathers in 1 Cor. x. 1. "What is the under¬ 
stood reply which Paul expected to his question ? Is it, as is 
often assumed: nothing at all ? Perhaps he did not go so far. 
He meant rather to say (comp. ver. 2): nothing, so far as 
justification lefore God is concerned; which did not exclude 
the idea of the patriarch having from a human point of view 
found certain advantages, such as riches, reputation, etc. 

Ver. 2. Some commentators take this verse as the logical 
proof {for) of the negative answer which must be understood 
between vv. 1 and 2 : ^'Nothing; for, if he had been justified 
by his works, he would have whereof to glory, which is inad¬ 
missible.” But why would it be inadmissible ? This is 
exactly the matter to be examined. The reasoning would 
then be only a vicious circle. The verse must be regarded, 
not as a proof of the negative answer anticipated, but as the 
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explanation why Paul required to put the question of ver. 1; 

I ask this, because if Abraham had been justified by his 
works, he would really have something of which to glory; and 
consequently the boasting which I declared to be excluded 
(iii 27) would reappear once more as right and good.” Did 
not Abraham’s example form the rule ?—^The expression ly 
works is substituted for that of ver. 1 : according to the flesh, 
as the term ieing justified replaces the having found. In both 
cases, the term appearing in ver. 2 indicates the concrete 
result (works, Icing justified), as that in ver. 1 expressed the 
abstract principle (the flesh, finding). The word Kav')(rjfia 
signifies a matter for glorying in, which is quite a different 
thing from Kav'^r^cL^, the act of glorying. Paul does not say 
that Abraham would really glory, but only that he would have 
matter for doing so. But how can the apostle express himself 
at the end of the verse in the words: tut not before God, so as 
to make us suppose that Abraham was really justified by his 
works, though not before God ? Some commentators (Beza, 
Grot., de Wette, Euck., Philip.) think themselves obliged to 
weaken the sense of the woxdi justified, as if it denoted here 
justification in the eyes of men: "If Abraham was justified 
by his works (in the judgment of men), he has a right to 
boast (relatively to them and himself), but not as before God.” 
But would such an attenuated sense of the word justify be 
possible in this passage, which may be called Paul’s classical 
teaching on the subject of justification? Calvin, Eritzsche, 
Baur, Hodge, assert that we have here an incomplete syllogism; 
the major: "If Abraham was justified by works, he has 
whereof to glory;” the minor: "Now he could not have 
whereof to glory before God; ” the conclusion (understood): 
" Therefore he was not justified by works.” But the minor is 
exactly what it would have been necessary to prove; for what 
had been said, ver. 27, of the exclusion of boasting or of justifi¬ 
cation by works, was again made a question by the discussion 
on the case of Abraham. Besides, the conclusion was the 
important part, and could not have been left to be understood. 
The apostle has not accustomed us to such a mode of arguing. 
Meyer, after some variations in his first editions, has ended by 
siding with the explanation of Chrysostom and Theodoret, 
which is to the following effect: If Abraham was justified 
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by bis works, lie lias undoubtedly something whereof to glory 
in his own eyes; but in this case he has received no favour 
from God, nothing which honours liim as the object of divine 
grace; and his justification not coming from God, he has no 
cause to glory in relation to God.” This meaning is very 
ingenious; nevertheless it is untenable; —1. The term 
glorying would req[uire to be taken in a good sense: glorying 
in a real favour received from God, while throughout the 
whole piece it is applied to an impure boasting, the ground 
of which man finds in liimself and in his own work. 

2. Paul must have said in this sense: ev 6e&, in God, rather 
than 7rpo9 rov Geov, before (in relation to) God, comp. ii. 17. 

3. Ver. 3 does not naturally connect itself with ver. 2 when 
thus understood, for this verse proves not what it should (^for), 
to wit, that Abraham has no cause for boasting in the case 
supposed, but the simple truth that he was justified by his 
faith. Semler and Glockler have had recourse to a desperate 
expedient, that of taking 7rpo9 rov &e6v as the exclamation of 
an oath: But no, by God, it is not so.” But this sense would 
have required 7rpo9 rov 0eov ; and what could have led Paul 
to use such a form here ? The turn of expression employed 
by the apostle is certainly singular, we shall say even a little 
perplexed. He feels he is approaching a delicate subject, 
about which Jewish national feeling could not but show 
itself very sensitive. To understand his meaning, we must, 
after the words: "'If he was justified by works, he hath 
whereof to glory,” add the following: "and he has really great 
reason for glorying; it is something to have been made an 
Abraham; one may be proud of having borne such a name, 
but ”... Here the apostle resumes in such a way as to return 
to his theme: " but all this glorying has nothing to do with 
the account which he had to render to God.” Tlie words: in 
relation to God, rrpo<; rov Oeov, are evidently opposed to a 
corresponding: in relation to man, understood. In comparing 
himself with men less holy than he, Abraham might have 
some cause for glorying; but the instant he put himself before 
God, his righteousness vanished. This is exactly the point 
proved by the following verses. 

Vv. 3-5. *'For what saitJi the SGripHre? Now Abraham 
lelieved God, and it was covMed %mto Mm for righteousness. 
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Now to him that worheth is the reward not reckoned of grace^ 
hut of debt But to him that worheth not, hut hclieveth on Sim 
that justifietlh the ungodly, his faith is counted for righteousness!" 
—By the words of ver. 2 : B%it it is not so in relation to 
Godf the apostle gave it to be understood that he knew the 
judgment of God Himself on Abraham’s works. Yer. 3 ex¬ 
plains how he can pronounce regarding a fact which seems to 
lie beyond the reach of human knowledge. Scripture contains 
a declaration in which there is revealed the judgment of God 
respecting the way in which Abraham was justified. This 
saying is to be found in Gen. xv. 6. Called by God out of 
his tent by night, he is invited to contemplate the heavens, 
and to count, if he can, the myriads of stars; then he hears 
the promise: so numerous shall thy seed be.” He is a 
centenarian, and has never had children. But it is God who 
speaks; that is enough for him: he helieved God. Faith con¬ 
sists in holding the divine promise for the reality itself; and 
then it happens that what the believer has done in regard to 
the promise of God, God in turn does in regard to his faith: 
He holds it for righteousness itself.—The particle 3e, now, 
takes the place of the Kai, and, which is found in the LXX., 
though their reading is not quite certain, as the SinaU. and 
the Vatic, have a blank here. It is possible, therefore, that, as 
Tischendorf thinks, the generally received reading in Paul’s time 
was Si, now, and not /cal. For it is evident that if the apostle 
preserves this particle, which is not demanded by the meaning 
of his own text, it is to establish the literal character of the 
quotation. It is not said: he believed the promise of God, 
but: God. The object of his faith, when he embraced the 
promise, was God Himself—His truth. His faithfulness. His 
holiness, His goodness. His wisdom. His power. His eternity. 
For God was wholly in the promise proceeding from Him. It 
little matters, indeed, what the particular object is to which 
the divine revelation refers at a given moment. All the parts 
of this revelation form but one whole. In laying hold of one 
promise, Abraham laid hold of aU by anticipation; for he 
laid hold of the God of the promises, and henceforth he was 
in possession even of those which could only be revealed and 
realized in the most distant future.—The Hebrew says: '' and 
God cov/nted it to him for righteousness.” The LXX. have trans- 
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lated by the passive: and it loas counted to him; Paul follo^ig 
them in quoting. The verb Xo^L^glv, XojL^eadaCj signifies : to 
put to account; comp. 2 Sam. xix. 19 ; 2 Cor. v. 19 ; 2 Tim. 
iv. 16; and Philem. ver. 18 (where Paul uses the analogous 
term iKkoyecv, because he is speaking of an account properly 
so called: “ If he has done thee any wrong, put it to my 
account”). It is possible to put to one's account what he 
possesses or what he does not possess. In the first case it is 
a simple act of justice; in the second, it is a matter of grace. 
The latter is Abraham’s case, since God reckons his faith to 
him for what it is not: for righteousness. This word righteous¬ 
ness here denotes perfect obedience to the will of God, in virtue 
of which Abraham would necessarily have been declared 
righteous by God as Icing so, if he had possessed it. As he 
did not possess it, God put his faith to his account as an 
equivalent. Why so ? On what did this incomparable value 
which God attached to his faith rest ? We need not answer: 
on the moral power of this faith itself. Por faith is a simple 
receptivity, and it would be strange to fall back on the sphere 
of meritorious work when explaining the very word which 
ought to exclude all merit. The infinite worth of faith lies in 
its object, God and His manifestation. This object is moral 
perfection itself. To believe is therefore to lay hold of per¬ 
fection at a stroke. It is not surprising that laying hold of 
perfection, it should be reckoned by God as righteousness. It 
has been happily said: Faith is at once the most moral and 
the most fortunate of strokes (cou;ps de main). In vv. 4 and 5, 
the apostle analyzes the saying quoted. This analysis proves 
that Abraham was justified not in the way of a man who had 
done works (ver. 4), but in the way of a man who has not 
done them (ver. 6); which demonstrates the truth of the affir¬ 
mation of ver. 2; but it is not so before God.”—The two 
expressions: o ipja^ofievo^^, Mm that worketh^ and 6 fjurj epya^O'- 
fMCPoSj him that worketh not, are general and abstmet, with this 
difference, that the first refers to any workman whatever in 
the domain of ordinary life, while the second applies only to a 
workman in the moral sense. To the hired workman who 
performs his task, his reward is reckoned not as a favour, 
but as a debt. IsTow, according to the declaration of MoseS, 
Abraham was not treated on this footing; therefore he is not 
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one of those who have fulfilled their task. On the other hand, 
to the workman (in the moral sense) who does not labour 
satisfactorily, and who nevertheless places his confidence in 
God who pardons, his faith is reckoned for righteousness. 
Now, according to Moses, it is on this footing that Abraham 
was treated; therefore he belongs to those who have not ful¬ 
filled their task. These two harmonious conclusions—the one 
understood after ver. 4, the other after ver. 5—set forth the 
contents of the declaration of Moses: Abraham was treated on 
the footing not of a good, but of a bad workman.—The sub¬ 
jective negation fiij before ipya^6iJLevo<} is the expression of the 
logical relation: because, between the participle and the principal 
verb: “ because he does not do his work, his faith is reckoned 
to him as work.”—Paul says: He who justifieth the ungodly. 
He might have said the sinner; but he chooses the more 
forcible term to designate the evil of sin, that no category of 
sinners, even the most criminal, may think itself excluded 
from the privilege of being justified by their faith. It has some¬ 
times been supposed that by the word ungodly Paul meant to 
characterize Abraham himself, in the sense in which it is said 
(Josh. xxiv. 2) that'' Terah, the father of Abraham, while he 
dwelt beyond the flood, had served other gods^ But idolatry 
is not exactly equivalent to ungodliness (impiety), and Paul 
would certainly never have called Abraham ungodly (impious). 
—To impute to the believer righteousness which he does not 
possess, is at the same time not to impute to him sins of 
which he is guilty. Paul feels the need of completing on this 
negative side his exposition of the subject of justification. 
And hence, no doubt, the reason why, to tlie saying of Moses 
regarding Abraham, he adds one of David’s, in which justifica¬ 
tion is specially celebrated in the form of the non4mjgutation 
of sin. 

Vv. 6—8. ^^Even as^ David also describetli the blessedness of 
the man, unto whom God im^teth righteousness without worhs: 
Blessed are they whose iniquities are forgiven, and whose sins are 
covered. Blessed is the man to whom’^ the Lord does not impute 
sin!' —It need not be supposed that David here plays the part 
of a second example, side by side with Abi'aham. The position 

^ Instead of D E F G- read 

® Instead of c/, B I) E G read oi/. 
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of the patriarch is unique, and Paul will return to it after this 
short interruption. He merely adduces a saying of David, the 
inspired singer, which seems to him to complete the testimony 
of Moses about Abraham.—The conjunction of comparison 
KaOd^rep is more forcible than KaOdac ;; it indicates an intrinsic 
and striking agreement; exactly as, —The word fiaKapiar/jLo^, 
which we have translated by blessedness, strictly signifies: the 
celebration of blessedness. The verb says, of which this 

word is the object, signifies here: he utters (this beatification). 
The following wmids are, as it were, the joyful hymn of the 
Justified sinner. Tliis passage is the beginning of Ps. xxxii, 
which David probably composed after having obtained pardon 
from God for the odious crimes into which passion had dragged 
him. Hence the expressions: transgressions pardoned, sins 
covered, sin not irnyuted. Here, then, is the negative side of 
justification, the evil which it removes; while in regard to 
Abraham it was only the positive side which was under treat¬ 
ment, the blessing it confers. Thus it is that the two passages 
complete one another. 

This observation made, the apostle returns to his subject. 
It was not enough to prove that Abraham owed his justifica¬ 
tion to his faith. For the defenders of works might say: 
True; but it was as one circumcised that Abraham obtained 
this privilege of being justified by bis faith. And so we have 
works driven out by the door, and returning by the window. 
The answer to the question of ver. 1: “ What hath Abraham 
found by the way of the flesh ? ” would no more be: nothing, 
but: everything. For if it was to his circumcision Abraham 
owed the favour whereby God had reckoned his faith to him 
for righteousness, everything depended in the end on this 
material rite; and those who were destitute of it were ipso 
facto excluded from justification by faith. The nullity of this 
whole point of view is what Paul shows in the following 
passage, where he proves that the patriarch was not only 
justified by faith, but by faith ordy. 

Vv. 9, 10. Is this beatification then for the circumcision, or 
for the uncircumcision also t for we say: ^ Faith wees reckoned to 
Abraham for righteousness. Show was it then reckoned t when 
he was in ciraiomcision, or in uncircumcision ? Not in cir^ 

^ H B D onait the which T. R. reads with aU the o+her docuBients. 
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etimcision, hiU m vncircumcisionr —The tlimi serves merely to 
resume the discussion: I ask then if this celebration of the 
blessedness of the justified applies only to the circumcised, or 
also to the uncircumcised.’’ On this everything really de¬ 
pended. For, on the first alternative, the Gentiles had no 
way left of admission to the privilege of justification by faith 
except that of becoming Jews; and there was an end of Paul’s 
gospel. M. Eeuss regards all this as an example '' of the 
scholasticism of the Jewish schools of the day,” and of a 
'theological science” which could supply the apostle only 
with " extremely doubtful modes of argument.” We shall 
see if it is really so.—^The second part of the verse: for we say 
... is intended to bring back the mind of the reader from 
David to Abraham: " For, in fine, w^e were affirming that 
Abraham was justified by faith. How is it then with this 
personage, whose example forms the rule ? How was he 
justified by faith ? as uncircumcised or as circumcised ? ” 
Such is the very simple meaning of ver. 10. The then which 
connects it with ver. 9 is thus explained: “ To answer the 
question which I have just put (9a), let us then examine how 
the justification of Abraham took place.”—The answer was 
not difficult; it was furnished by Genesis, and it was peremp¬ 
tory. It is in chap. xv. that we find Abraham justified by 
faith; and it is in chap, xvii., about fourteen years after, that 
he receives the ordinance of circumcision. The apostle can 
therefore answer with assurance: " not as circumcised, but as 
uncircumcised.” There was a time in Abraham’s life when 
by his uncircumcision he represented the Gentiles, as later 
after his circumcision he became the representative of Israel. 
Now, it was in the first of these two periods of his life, that 
is to say, in his Gentilehood, that he was justified by faith 
. . . the conclusion was obvious at a glance. Paul makes 
full use of it against his adversaries. He expounds it with 
decisive consequences in the sequel. 

Vv. 11, 12. ‘'And he received the sign of circumcision^ a 
seal of the righteousness of the faith which he had yet Icing 
uncircumcised: that he might le at once the father of all them 
that 'believe, that righteousness may be imputed unto them also ; 
and the fatlw' of circumcision to them who are not of the 
^ Instead of mftirafinsf A P, Syr. read 
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cwcimcision only, hut who also walk in the steps of that faith 
of our father Abraham, tohicJj, he had being yet uncircumeisedr 
— TLaL, and, signifies here: ‘‘and in consequence of the justi¬ 
fication thus found/’ — Tleptroybrj^, of circumcision, may be made 
a genitive of apposition: “ the sign which is circumcision/’ or 
a genitive of quality: “ a sign in the form of circumcision.” 
The former is the simpler sense. In any case, the reading 
7repLro{jLi]v in two Mjj. is a correction. Circumcision appears 
even in Gen. xvii. 11 as the sign of the covenant between 
God and His people. The Eabbins express themselves thus: 
“ God put the sign of love in the flesh.” The term arjgecov, 
sign, relates to the material thing; the term a^payk, seal, to 
its religious import. Tar, then, from circumcision having been 
the antecedent condition of Abraham’s justification, it was 
the mark, and consequently the effect of it.—The article rij? 
(after the words righteousness of faith), which we have trans¬ 
lated by: vjhich he had, may relate to the entire phrase 
righteousness of faith, or to the word faith taken by itself. If 
we consider the following expression: “ father of all believers ” 
(not of all the justified), and especially the end of ver. 12, 
we cannot doubt that the article applies to the word faith 
/aken alone : “ the faith which he had yet being uncircumcised.” 
The in order that which follows should not be taken in the 
weakened sense of so that. Ho doubt Abraham in believing 
did not set before himself the end of becoming the spiritual 
father of Gentile believers. But the matter in question here 
is the intention of God who directed things with this view 
which was His from the beginning of the history. The real 
purpose of God extended to the Gentiles; the theocracy was 
only a means in His mind. Had He not said to Abraham, 
when calling him, that “ in him should all the families of the 
earth be blessed”? Gen. xii. 3.—On the meaning of hA, in 
the state of, see on ii. 2 7.—The last words: that righteousness 
might be imputed unto them, should not be regarded as a new 
end of the: he received the sign, to be added to the first 
already mentioned (that he might be the father . . .). The 
verb is too remote; we must therefore make the that ... de¬ 
pend on the participle irLcrrevovrcov, them that believe (though 
they be not circumcised); not certainly in Hofmann’s sense : 
“who have faith in the fact that it will be imputed to them/’ 
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but in tlie only grammatically admissible sense : “ tliein wlio 
believe in order that righteousness may be imputed to them.’' 
There is a desire in faith. It seeks reconciliation with God, 
and consequently justification.—The pronoun avrcv, he that 
he might be, even he ”), is intended to bring the person of 
Abraham strongly into relief, as called to fill, he, this one 
solitary man, the double place of father of believing Gentiles 
(ver. 11) and of believing Jews (ver. 12). It is very remark¬ 
able that the apostle here puts the believers of Gentile origin 
first among the members of Abraham’s posterity. But was 
it not they in fact who were in the condition most similar to 
that of the patriarch at the time wdien he obtained his justi¬ 
fication by faith ? If, then, a preference was to be given to 
the one over the other, it was certainly due to them rather 
than to circumcised Christians. What a complete reversal of 
Jewish notions I 

Ver. 12. There can be no doubt that this verse refers to 
believers of Jewish origin, who formed the other half of 
Abraham’s spiritual family. But it presents a great gram¬ 
matical difficulty. The Greek expression is such that it seems 
as if Paul meant to speak in this same verse of two different 
claescs of individuals. It appears as if the literal translation 
should run thus: “ father of circumcision, in respect of those 
who are not only of the circumcision, hd also in respect of 
those who walk in the steps of ” . . . Proceeding on this 
translation, Theodoret, Luther, and others have applied the 
first words: " in respect of those who are not only of the 
circumcision,” to Jewish believers, and the following words: 

in respect of those who walk in the footsteps of Abraham’s 
faith,” to Gentile believers. But why then return to the latter, 
who had already been sufficiently designated and characterized 
in ver. 11 ? And how, in speaking of Jewish believers, could 
Paul content himself with saying that they are not of cir¬ 
cumcision only, without expressly mentioning faith as the 
condition of their being children of Abraham ? Finally, the 
construction would still be incorrect in this sense, which would 
have demanded oi to ?9 . . . fjiovov (not only for those who 
belong to the circumcision) instead of Tof? on . . . fiovov (for 
those who not only belong to This ancient explanation 

must therefore certainly be abandoned* There can be here 
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only one class of persons designated by two distinct atio'ibutes. 
The first is circumcision, and the second, a faith like Abraham’s. 
But in this case the Greek construction seems again faulty 
in the second member. This is acknowledged by Tholuck, 
Meyer, etc. Philippi is fain to satisfy himself with the reflec¬ 
tion that negligences of style are found in the best writers; 
which is true, but does not help us here; for the faultiness 
would be a real want of logic. On the other hand, the ex¬ 
pedients recently devised by Hofmann and Wieseler are so far¬ 
fetched that they do not deserve even to be discussed. And 
yet the apostle has not accustomed us to inexactness unworthy 
even of an intelligent pupil; and we may still seek to solve 
the difficulty. This is not impossible, as it appears to us ; 
we need only take the first rof? to be a pronoun {those loho), 
as it incontestably is, but regard the second not as a second 
parallel pronoun (which would, besides, require it to be placed 
before the Kai), but a simple definite article: '' the (individuals) 
walking in the steps of” . . . The meaning thus reached is to 
this effect: those who are not only of the circumcision, but 
who are also^ that is to say, at the same time, the (individuals) 
walking in the steps of ” . . . This article, to29, the, is parti¬ 
tive ; it serves to mark off clearly within the mass of the 
Jewish people who possess the sign of circumcision, a much 
narrower circle: those walking in the faith, that is to say, 
the Jews, who to circumcision add the characteristic of faith. 
These latter do not form a second class alongside of the first; 
they form within this latter a group apart, possessing beside 
the common distinction, an attribute (faith) which is wanting 
to the others; and it is to draw this line of demarcation 
accurately within the circumcised Israel that the article is 
used.^ The toi<; is here simply an article analogous to the 
T 0 Z 9 before irtarevovacv, 

Paul is not satisfied with saying: '' who also walk in the 
footsteps of Abraham’s faith ; ” he expressly reminds us—for 
this is the point of his argument—that Abraham had this 
faith in the state of uncircumcision. What does this mean, if 
not that Abraham was still ranked as a Gentile when '' he 
believed and his faith was counted to him for righteousness ” ? 

^ The complete Greek phrase would be as follows: dm 

f IWsff], uAXa d ffTOfxdvTSi, 
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Hence ifc follows that it is not, properly speaking, for Gentile 
believers to enter by the gate of the Jews, but for Jewish 
believers to enter by the gate of the Gentiles. It will be 
allowed that it was impossible for one to overwhelm his 
adversary more completely. But such is Paul’s logic; it 
does not stop short with refuting its opponent, it does not 
leave him till it has made it plain to a demonstration that 
the truth is the very antipodes of what he aflSirmed. 

We find in these two verses the great and sublime idea 
of Abraham's spiritual family, that people which is the pro¬ 
duct, not of the flesh, but of faith, and which comprises the 
believers of the whole world, whether Jews or Gentiles. This 
place of father to all the believing race of man assigned to 
Abraham, is a fundamental fact in the kingdom of God; it is 
the act in which this kingdom takes its rise, it is the aim of 
the patriarch’s call: " that he might be the father of, (ver. 
11), and of" , (ver. 12). Hofmann says rightly: ''Abraham 
is not only the first example of faith, for there had been other 
believers before him (Heb. xi.); but in him there was founded 
for ever the community of faith.” Prom this point the con¬ 
tinuous history of salvation begins. Abraham is the stem of 
that tree, which thenceforth strikes root and developes. For 
he has not believed simply in the God of creation; he has 
laid hold by faith of the God of the promise, the author 
of that redeeming work which appears on the earth in his 
very faith. The notion of this spiritual paternity once 
rightly understood, the filiation of Abraham in the physical 
sense lost all importance in the matter of salvation. The 
prophets, John the Baptist, Jesus (John viii.), were already at 
one in laying down the truth which the apostle here demon¬ 
strates : faith as constituting the principle of life, as it were 
the life-blood of Abraham’s family, which is that of God on 
the earth. Because, indeed, this principle is the only one 
in harmony with the moral essence of things, with the true 
relation between the Creator who gives of free grace, and the 
creature who accepts freely.—And this whole admirable 
deduction made by the apostle is to be regarded as a piece 
of Eabbinxcal scholasticism! 

The apostle has succeeded in discovering the basis of 
Christian universalism in the very life of him in whose 
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person theocratic particularism was founded. He has demon¬ 
strated the existence of a time when he represented Gentilism, 
or, to speak more properly, mankind in general; and it was 
during this period, when he was not yet a Jew, but simply 
a man, that he received salvation! The whole gospel of Paul 
was involved in this fact. But a question arose: after re¬ 
ceiving justification, Abraham had obtained another privilege ; 
he had been declared, with all his posterity, to be the future 
possessor of the world. Now this posterity could be none else 
than his issue by Isaac, and which had been put in posses¬ 
sion of circumcision and of Canaan. Through this opening 
there returned, with banners displayed, that particularism 
which had been overthrown in the domain of justification. 
Thus there was lost the whole gain of the preceding demon¬ 
stration. Paul does not fail to anticipate and remove the 
difficulty. To this question he devotes the following passage, 
vv. 13-16. 

2. Vv. 13-16. 

Vv. 13, 14. For the, joromise, that he should he the heir of 
the ^ world, was not to Abraham, or to his seed, throiigh the law, 
hut through the righteousness of faith. For if they which are of 
the law he heirs, faith is made void, and the ^promise made of 
none effect !'—The for bears on the understood objection which 
we have just explained: ''Por it need not be imagined that 
the promised inheritance is to be obtained by means of the 
law, and that the people of the law are consequently assured 
of it.” Paul knew that this thought lay deep in the heart of 
every Jew, He attacks it unsparingly, demonstrating that 
the very opposite is the truth; for the law, far from procuring 
the promised inheritance for the Jews, would infallibly deprive 
them of it.—The possession of the world, of which the apostle 
speaks, had been promised to Abraham and his posterity in 
three forms.—1. In the promise made to the patriarch of 
the land of Canaan. For, from the prophetic and Messianic 
point of view, which dominated the history of the patriarchal 
family from the beginning, the land of Canaan was the emblem 
of the sanctified earth; ir was the point of departure for the 
glorious realization of the latter. In this sense it is said in 

^ T. E., with K L P, reads rw before xoafAoy; omitted by all the others. 
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fclie Tcmchuma: ^ '' God gave our father Abraham possession 
of the heamm and mrthr 2. Several promises of another 
kind naturally led to the extension of the possession of the 
promised land to that of the whole world; for example, the 
three following, Gen. xii. 3 : ''In thee shall all families of the 
earth be blessed; ” xxii. 17:" Thy seed shall possess the gate 
of his enemiesver. 18 : "In thy seed shall all the nations 
of the earth be blessed.” The two expressions: in thee, and 
in thy seed, alternate in these promises. But they are com¬ 
bined, as in our passage, in the verses, xxvi. 3, 4, where we 
also again find the two ideas of the possession of Canaan, and 
the blessing of the whole world through Israel 3. Above all 
these particular promises there ever rested the general promise 
of the Messianic kingdom, the announcement of that descen¬ 
dant of David to whom God had said: " I have given thee 
the uttermost parts of the earth for an inheritance ” (Ps. ii. 
8). Now Israel was inseparable from its Messiah, and such 
an explanation led men to give to the preceding promises the 
widest and most elevated sense possible. Israel had not been 
slow to follow this direction; but its carnal spirit had given 
to the universal supremacy which it expected, a yet more 
political than religious complexion. Jesus, on the contrary, 
in His Sermon on the Mount and elsewhere, had translated 
this idea of dominion over the world into that of the humble 
love which rules by serving: "Blessed are the meek; for they 
shall inherit the earth.” The apostle does not here enter on 
the question of how the promise is to be fulfilled; he deals 
only with the condition on which it is to be enjoyed. Is the 
law or faith the way of entering into the possession of this 
divine inheritance, and consequently are the people of law or 
of faith the heirs ?—The word inheritance, to express owner¬ 
ship, reproduces the Hebrew name Nachala, which was used 
to designate the land of Canaan. This country was regarded 
as a heritage which Israel, Jehovah’s first-bom son, had re¬ 
ceived from his heavenly Bather. 

To prove that the inheriting seed is not Israel, but the 
nation of believers, Jews or Gentiles, Paul does not use, as 
Meyer, Hodge, and others suppose, the same argument as he 
follows in Gal. iii. 15 et seq. He does not argue here from 
^ Commentary on the Penioitemh, probably of the nintb century. 
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the fact that the law was given subsequently to the patri¬ 
archal covenant, and could make no change in that older 
contract, which was founded solely on the promise on the 
one hand, and faith on the other. The demonstration in our 
passage has not this historical character; it is, if one may so 
speak, dogmatic in its nature. Its meaning is to this effect : 
If the possession of the world were to be the reward of 
observing the law, the promise would thereby be reduced to 
a nullity. This declaration is enunciated ver. 14, and proved 
ver. 15. The inference is drawn ver, 16. 

Ver. 14. If, in order to be heir of the world, it is absolutely 
necessary to come under the jurisdiction of the law, and con¬ 
sequently to be its faithful observer,—otherwise what purpose 
would it serve ?—-it is all over at a stroke both with faith and 
with the ^promise: with faith, that is to say, with the hope of 
that final heritage, since the realization of that expectation 
would be bound to a condition which sinful man could not 
execute, the fulfilment of the law, and since faith would thus 
be deprived of its object (literally, emptied, icmkvcoTav, from 
KevQ^, empty) ; and next, with the promise itself: for, an im¬ 
possible condition being attached to it, it would thereby be 
paralysed in its effects (jcwrrjp^'rjTaL), Proof and conclusion, 
vv. 15, 16. 

Vv. 15, 16. For the law worTceth wrath: and, indeed} 
where no law is, there is no transgression. Therefore it is of 
faith, that it might he hy grace ; to the end the promise might he 
sure to all the seed; not to that only which is of the law, hut to 
that also which is of the faith of Abraham ; who is the father 
of us alir —Faith deprived of its object, the promise made 
void for those who are under the law, why all this ? Simply 
because the law, when not fulfilled, brings on man God’s 
disapprobation, wrath, which renders it impossible on His part 
to fulfil the promise. This passage, like so many others 
already quoted, is incompatible with the idea which Eitschl 
forms of divine wrath. This critic, as we know (see on i 18), 
applies the term wrath, in the Old Testament only, to the 
sudden punishment with death of exceptional malefactors, 
who by their crime compromised the existence of the covenant 

^ Instead of wHck T. R. reads, witb D E F 0 K L F, It. Syr., we read in 
« A B 0, Or. (Lat trans.): 
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itself. But ill these words the apostle evidently starts from 
the idea that whatever is under the law is ipso facto the object 
of wrath, which applies to the entire people, and not to a few 
individuals only. Melanchthon applied the term wrath in 
this verse to the irritation felt by condemned man against the 
judgment of God, He forgot that the loss of the divine 
inheritance results to the sinner, not from his own wrath, but 
from that of the judge.—The article o, the, before the word 
laio, proves that the subject here is the law properly so called, 
the Mosaic law.—It would be improper to translate: for it 
is the law which produces wrath,^’ as if wrath could not exist 
beyond the jurisdiction of the law. Chap. i. proves the 
contrary. But the law produces it inevitably where it has 
been given. The preponderance of egoism in the human 
heart once granted, the barrier of the law is certain to be 
overpassed, and transgression is sure to make wrath burst 
forth. 

T. E., with the Byzs., the Greco-Latins, and the oldest 
versions, connects the second part of this verse with the first 
by for. This reading appears at the first glance easier 
than that of the Alex.: Se (noiv, or lut). But this very 
circumstance is not in its favour. The three 7 ap, which have 
preceded, may have also led the copyists to write the same 
jiarticle again. The context, carefully consulted, demands a 
Se rather than a yap. For what says the second member? 
That without a law transgression is not possible. How this 
idea does not logically prove that the law necessarily produces 
wrath. This second proposition of ver. 15 is not therefore 
a proof, but a simple observation in support of the first; and 
this connection is exactly marked by the Be, which is the 
particle here not of opposition (hut), but of gradation (now), 
and which may be rendered by and indeed. This second 
proposition is therefore a sort of parenthesis intended to 
strengthen the bearing of the fact indicated in the first (16a): 
“ In general, a law cannot be the means fitted to gain for us 
the favour of God; on the contrary, the manifestations of sin, 
of the evil nature, acquire a much graver character through 
the law, that of transgression, of positive, deliberate violation 
of the divine will, and so increase wrath.*^ napaBaaru^, 
transgression, from 7rapa/3alveip, to overpass. A barrier cannot 
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be crossed except in so far as it exists. So without law there 
is no sin in the form of transgression.—The arbicle o is want¬ 
ing here before i/oyao?, law. And rightly so; for this saying 
is a general maxim which does not apply specially to the 
Jews and the Jewish law (as 15a). The Gentiles have also 
a law (ii. 14, 15), which they can observe or violate. In the 
latter case, they become objects of wrath (chap, i.) as well as 
the Jews, though in a less degree. 

Ver. 16. If, then, the promise of the inheritance was 
serious, there was only one way to its fulfilment—that the 
inheritance should be given by the way of faith and not of 
law. This consequence is expounded in ver. 16, which 
developes the last words of ver. 13 : Jy the righteoiosness of 
faith, as ver. 15 Lad developed the first: not hj the law .— 
Therefore: because of that condemning effect which attaches 
to the law. The verb and subject to be understood in this 
elliptical proposition might be: the promise was made. But 
the words following: that it might he hy grace, do not allow 
this; the subject in question is evidently the fulfilment. 
What we must supply, therefore, is: the promise will he ful¬ 
filled, or: the heritage will he given. The inheritance, from the 
moment of its being granted to faith only, remains a gift of 
pure grace; and while remaining a gift of grace, it is possible 
for it not to be withdrawn, as it must have been if its 
acquisition had been attached to the fulfilment of the law. 
It is very important not to efface the notion of aim contained 
in the words eU to dvai (fhat the promise might he), by trans¬ 
lating, as Oltramare does, so that. There was positive inten¬ 
tion on God’s part, when He made the gift of inheritance 
depend solely on faith. For He knew well that this was the 
only way to render the promise sure (the opposite of leing 
made void, ver. 14). And sure for whom ? For all the seed 
of Abraham, in the true and full sense of the word; it was 
the fulfilment of those terms of the promise: “ to thee and 
to thy seed.'' After what precedes, this term can only desig¬ 
nate the patriarch’s spiritual family,—all believers, Jew or 
Gentile. Faith being the sole condition of promise, ought 
also to be the sole characteristic of those in whom it will bo 
realized. These words: mre for all the seed, are developed in 
what follows. The apostle embraces each of the two classes 
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of believers contained in this general term: “ sure,” says he, 
not only to that which is of the lawf believers of Jewish 
origin who would lose the inheritance if it was attached to 
the law, lut also to that which is of faith',' Christians of 
Gentile origin to whom the promise would cease to be acces¬ 
sible the instant it was made to depend on any other character 
than that of faith. It is plain that the expression used here 
has a wholly different meaning from the apparently similar 
form employed in ver. 12. There are two classes of persons 
here, and not two attributes of the same persons. The second 
is a pronoun as well as the first. It may be objected, 
indeed, that in designating the first of these two classes Paul 
does not mention the characteristic of faith, and that conse¬ 
quently he is still speaking of Jews simply, not believing 
Jews. But after all that had gone before, the notion of faith 
was naturally implied in that of Abrahairds seed. And to 
understand the apostle’s words, we must beware of connecting 
the fjLovov, only, exclusively with the words etc tov voyiov, of 
the law: '' those who are of the law only',' that is to say, who 
are simply Jews, and not believers. The iiovov refers to the 
whole phrase : €/c tov vofjLov, only that lohich is of the law, as 

is shown in the following context by the position of the Kal, 
also, before the second “ not only that which is of the law, 
biLt also that which ”... that is to say: not only believers who 
were formerly under the law, but also Gentile believers. The 
attribute of faith is expressly mentioned in the case of the 
last, because it appears in them free from aU legal environ¬ 
ment, and as their sole title to form part of Abraham’s 
descendants.—The last words: who is the father of ics all, 
sum up all that has been developed in the previous context. 
Believing Jews and Gentiles, we all participate by faith not 
only in justification, hut also in the future possession of the 
world; for the true seed to whom this promise was made was 
that of faith, not that according to the law. Abraham is 
therefore the sole stem from which proceed those two branches 
which form in him one and the same spiritual organism.—But 
after all a Jew might still present himself, saying: Very 
true; but that this divine plan might be realized, it was 
necessary that there should be an Israel; and that there 
might be an Israel, there must needs come into the world an 
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Isaac. Now this son is bom to Abraham in the way of 
natural, physical generation; and what has this mode of 
filiation in common with the way of faith?” Here in an 
instant is the domain of the flesh reconquered by the adver- 
saiy; and to the question of ver. 1: ‘‘Wliat has Abraham 
found by the flesh?” it only remains to answer: His son 
Isaac, consequently the chosen people, and consequently every¬ 
thing. A mind so familiarized as Paul’s was with the secret 
thoughts of the Israelitish heart, could not neglect this im¬ 
portant side of the question. He enters into this new subject 
as boldly as into the two preceding, and sapping the last root 
of Jewish prejudice by Scripture, he demonstrates that the 
birth of Isaac, no less than the promise of the inheritance and 
the grace of justification, was the effect of faith. Thus it is 
thoroughly proved that Abraham found nothing by the flesh; 
giLod erat demonstraoidnm (ver. 1). This is the subject of 
the third passage, 17-21. 

3. Vv. 17-21. 

The birth of Isaac was the work of faith; the apostle proves 
it by the Scripture narrative, the memory of which was pre¬ 
sent to the mind of all his readers, and which was intended 
to be recalled to them by the declaration of ver. 3 relative to 
Abraham’s justification. 

Ver. 17. "As it is written^ I have made thee a father of 
many nations^ before God whom he believed^ as Sim, that 
quiokeneth the dead, and calleth those things which be not as 
though they were!' —This verse is directly connected with the 
end of ver. 12 ; for the last words of ver. 16 : who is the father 
of %ts all, are the reproduction of the last words of ver. 12 : the 
faith of our father Abraham, The development, vv. 13-16, 
had only been the answer to an anticipated objection. First 
of all, the general paternity of Abraham in relation to all 
believers, Jew or Gentile, so solemnly affirmed at the end of 
ver. 16, is proved by a positive text, the words of Gen. xvi. 6. 
The expression: father of many nations, is applied by several 
commentators only to the Israelitish tribes. But why in this 
case not use the term Ammim rather, than Gojim, which is 
the word chosen to denote the Gerdiles in opposition to Israel ? 
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The promise i Thy seed shall be as the stars of heaven foi 
multitude,” can hardly be explained without holding that 
when God spoke thus His view extended beyond the limits 
of Israel. And how could it be otherwise, after His saying 
to the patriarch: “ In thee shall all the families of the earth be 
blessed (or shall bless themselves)”? The full light of the 
Messianic day shone beforehand in all these promises.—But 
there was in this divine saying an expression which seemed 
to be positively contradicted by the reality: I have made 
thee. How can God speak of that which shall not be realized 
till so distant a future as if it were an already accomplished 
fact ? The apostle uses this expression to penetrate to the 
very essence of Abraham’s faith. In the eyes of God, the 
patriarch is already what he shall become. Abraham plants 
himself at the instant on the viewpoint of the divine thought: 
he regards himself as being already in fact what God declares 
he will become. Such, if we mistake not, is the idea ex¬ 
pressed in the following words which have been so differently 
explained: lefore God whom he believed. This before is fre¬ 
quently connected with the words preceding the biblical 
quotation: who is the father of us all. But this verb in the 
present: who is, was evidently meant in the context of ver, 
16 to apply to the time when Paul was writing, which does 
not harmonize with the expression before, which transports us 
to the very moment when God conversed with Abraham. It 
seems to me, therefore, better to connect this preposition with 
the verb : I have made thee, understanding the words: whieh 
was already true before the God whom” . . ,; that is to say, 
in the eyes of the God who was speaking with Abraham, the 
latter wa^ already made the father of those many nations. 
There are two ways of resolving the construction Karivavrt 
. . . @eov ; either: mrivavrc rod Oeov Karevavri, o5 iiriorevcre 
(before the God before whom he believed); or: KarevavTi, rod 
Oeov cl iTriorjevcie (before the God whom he believed). Perhaps 
the first explanation of the attraction is most in keeping with 
usage (anyhow there is no need to cite in its favour, as Meyer 
does, Luke i. 4, which is better explained otherwise). But it 
does not give a very appropriate meaning. The more natural 
it is to state the fact that Abraham wcm there before God, the 
more superfluous it is to mention further that it was in God’s 
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presence he lelievcd. The second explanation, though less 
usual when the dative is in question, is not at variance with 
grammar; and the idea it expresses is much more simple and 
in keeping with the context; for the two following participles 
indicate precisely the two attributes which the faith of Abraham 
lays hold of: before the God whom he believed as quickening 
. , . and calling!' —Two Mjj., F G, and the Peschito read eVi- 
crT€ucra 9 , thou didst lelieve, Erasmus had adopted this meaning 
in his first editions, and it passed into Luther’s translation. 
These words were thus meant to be a continuation of the 
quotation. It would be best in this case to explain the icare- 
vavTL oS in the sense of oS: in respect of the fact that 
thou didst believe.” But this meaning is without example, 
and the reading has not the shadow of probability.—The two 
divine attributes on which the faith of Abraham fastened at 
this decisive moment, were the power to quicken and the 
power to create. It was, indeed, in this twofold character that 
God presented Himself when He addressed to him the words 
quoted: I ham made thee —here is the assurance of a resur¬ 
rection— father of many nations —^here is the promise of a 
creation. Faith imagines nothing arbitrarily; it limits itself 
to taking God as He offers Himself, but wholly.—The first 
attribute, the power to quicken (or raise again), has sometimes 
been explained in relation to facts which have no direct con¬ 
nection with the context, such as the resurrection of the dead, 
spiritually speaking (Grig. Olsh.), or the conversion of the 
Gentiles (Ewald), or even the sacrifice of Isaac (Er. Mangold)! 
But ver. 19 shows plainly enough what is the apostle’s 
meaning. It is in the patriarch’s own person, already a 
centenarian, and his wife almost as old as he, that a resurrec¬ 
tion must take place if the divine promise is to be fulfilled.— 
In the explanation of the second predicate, the far-fetched has 
also been sought for the obvious; there has been given to the 
word call a spiritual signification (calling to salvation), or it 
has even been applied to the primordial act of creation (jedKetv, 
to call, and by this call to bring out of nothing). But how 
with this meaning are we to explain the words m ivra, as 
leing f Commentators have thus been led to give them the 
fox'ce of (09 ea6fieva or e /9 to eivat,, as about to be, or in order 
to their being; which is of course impossible. The simple 
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meaning of the word call: to invite one to ajppear, is fully 
sufficient. Man in this way calls beings which are; on the 
summons of the master the servant presents himself. But it 
belongs to God to call beings to appear which are not, as if 
they already were. And it is thus God speaks to Abraham 
of that multitude of future nations which are to form his 
posterity. He calls them lip before his view as a multitude 
already present, as really existing as the starry heaven to 
which He compares them, and says: I ham made thee the 
father of this multitude.'' The subjective negative ft?} before 
ovra expresses this idea: He calls as being what He hiows 
Himself to be non-existent.” The two present participles, 
qnichening and calling, express a permanent attribute, belonging 
to the essence of the subject. The passage thus understood 
admirably teaches wherein faith consists. God shows us by 
His promise not only what He wills to exist for us, but 
what He wills us to become and what we already are in 
His sight; and we, abstracting from our real state, and by a 
sublime effort taking the position which the promise assigns 
us, answer: Yea, I will be so; I am so. Thus it is that 
Abraham’s faith corresponded to the promise of the God who 
was speaking to him face to face. It is this true notion of 
faith which the apostle seeks to make plain, by analysing more 
profoundly what passed in the heart of the patriarch at the 
time when he performed that act on which there rested the 
foundation of the kingdom of God on the earth. 

Ver. 18. “ Who against hope leliemd in hope, that he might 
become the father of many nations, according to that which was 
spoken, So shall thy seed bef —The word hope is used here in 
two difierent senses, the one subjective: hope as a feeling 
(in the phrase: in hogye), the other objective: hope to denote 
the motive for hoping (in the phrase: against hope). It is 
nearly the same in viii. 24, with this difference, that hope 
in the latter ptissage, taken objectively, does not denote the 
gronnd of hoping, but the object of hope (as in Col. i. 5). The 
apostle therefore means: without finding in the domain of 
sense or reason the least ground for hoping, he nevertheless 
believed, and that by an effort of hope proceeding from a 
fact which the eye did not see nor the reason comprehend, 
God and His promise. This is the realimtion of the notion of 
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faith expressed Heb. xi. 1, a notion which is so often wrongly 
contrasted with the conception of Paul. Instead of: he 
hcMeved in hope, it seems as if it should have been: he hoped 
on (the foundation of) his faith. But the Ittl is taken here 
nearly in the same sense as in the frequent phrases: ev 
evvola, € 7 r €')(dpa, m goodwill, in hatred; eirl ^evtq, in hospi¬ 
tality. His faith burst forth in the form of hope, and that in 
a situation which presented no ground for hope.—Translators 
generally weaken the expression et9 to yevea-daL, in order to 
become, by suppressing the idea of intention: and thus it u 
that he became ’’ (Oltram.), or: and he believed that he would 
become” (Osterv.). This substitution of the result for the 
intention is grammatically inadmissible. He really believed 
with the intention of becoming. If he grasped the promise 
with such energy, it certainly was in order that it might be 
realized. It is therefore unnecessary to ascribe this notion 
of aim to God, as Meyer does.—The following verses develope 
the two notions: against hope (ver. 19), and in hope (vv. 
20 , 21 . 

Vv. 19, 20. ''And beuig not weak in faith, he considered} 
Ms own body now^ dead—he was about an hundred years old — 
and the deadness of Sarah's womb; but having regard to the 
promise, he staggered not through unbelief; bid tvas strong, 
giving glory to God by his faith}' —Abraham is represented in 
this passage as placed between two opposite forces, that of 
sight, which turns to the external circumstances (ver. 19), and 
that of faith, which holds firmly to the promise (ver. 20). 
The Be, but, of ver. 20, expresses the triumph of faith over 
sight.—We find in ver. 19 one of the most interesting various 
readings in the text of our Epistle. Two of the three families 
of MSS., the Greco-Latin and the Byz., read the negative ov 
before Karevorjcre: he considered not The effect of the sub¬ 
jective negative firj before daOev'qora^, being weak, on the 
principal verb would then be rendered thus, because: because 
he was not weak in faith, he considered not” . . . The 
meaning is good: the look of faith fixed on the promise pre¬ 
vented every look cast on the external circumstances which 

^ The ov, which T. R. reads here, with I) E F G K L P, It, is rejected by 

A B 0, Syr. Or. (Lat. trails.). 

- B F G, It. Syr. Or. oiuit nh, which is found in all the rest 
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might have made him stagger, as was the case with Peter, 
who, as long as he looked to Jesus, regarded neither the winds 
nor the waves. Bub the Alex, family, with the Peschito 
this time on its side, rejects the ov. The meaning is then 
wholly different: '‘not being weak in faith, he looked at 
(or considered) his deadened body . . . but for all that (8e, 
ver. 20) he staggered not'’ . . . This reading seems to bo 
preferable to the preceding, for it better explains the contrast 
indicated by the 3e, lut, of ver. 20. The meaning is also 
more forcible. He considered . . . but he did not let himself 
be shaken by the view, discouraging as it was. The fir) before 
dad6V7]aa<; may be explained either as a reflection of the 
author intended to bring out a circumstance which accompanied 
this view (he considered without Icing weah), or, what is better, 
as indicating the negative cause, which controls all that follows 
(vv. 19, 20): because he was not weak in faith, he regarded 
. . . but did not stagger." In favour of the Eeceived reading ; 
“ he considered not ”... the passage has been alleged: 
“Abraham laughed, and said in his heart, Shall a child be 
born unto him that is an hundred years old ? and shall Sarali, 
that is ninety years old, bear % ” (Gen. xvii. 17); a passage 
which, according to this view, gave occasion to the rejection 
of the negative ov. This is not wholly impossible. But the 
time to which this passage (Gen. xvii.) applies is not the 
same as that of which the apostle here speaks (Gen. xv.). 

Ver, 20. The Se, but, denotes the contrast to the possible 
and natural result of this consideration. Stiictly speaking, the 
antithesis would have been the iveSvvafjuodTj^ he strengthened 
himself; but the apostle feels the need of reminding us first, 
in a negative form, of what might have been so easily pro¬ 
duced under such conditions.—The eU rrjv iirayyeXiav, in 
regard to the promise, stands foremost. It was the object in 
contrast to that which was presented to his view by the 
effeteness of his own body and Sarah's. Por the force of m, 
comp, xvi 19.^—The verb here: BiaKpivecrdai, to doubt, properly 
signifies to be parted^ or to be divided into two men, one 
affirming, the other denying; one hoping and giving himself 
up, the other waiting to see: “ but in regard to the promise, 
there was no division in him.” The complement; of God, 
brings out that which gave the promise this full power over 
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his heart.—In the clause: through unhelief, the Greek substan¬ 
tive is preceded by the article: through the unbelief common 
among men, the well-known unbelief.—The oKkd, hut, is more 
strongly adversative than the he: But quite the contrary.” 
This word forcibly contrasts the idea of the strength drawn 
from the promise wuth the weakness arising from doubt. 
The verb ivehvvafjLcoOrj may be translated as a passive: he loas 
strengthened; comp. Heb. xi. 34; but it may also be taken in 
the middle and reflective sense: he strengthened himself, rein- 
vigorated himself, Acts ix. 22; Eph. vi. 10. The antithesis 
of the hia/cptOrjvai, to doubt, speaks rather in favour of the 
middle sense, unless we recur to the simply intransitive mean¬ 
ing : he grew in strength; this shade would perhaps be pre¬ 
ferable ; it harmonizes with the preposition eV, which enters 
into the composition of the verb, and denotes a growth of 
inward strength. In proportion as he contemplated the 
promise with a fixed regard, in which he put, so to speak, his 
whole soul, his entire being, body and spirit, was penetrated 
with a new force, the principle of the complete resurrection 
in which he had made bold to believe (ver. 17). 

The clause by faith is usually connected with the verb he 
was strengthened; but so understood, these words do little 
more than repeat what has already been sufficiently expressed. 
It is better, therefore, to join them with the following parti¬ 
ciple : by faith (by this faith) giving glory to God.” The 
position of this word, heading the clause to which it is tlius 
joined, corresponds with the importance of the idea of faitli in 
the whole piece. Man was created to glorify God. He did 
not do so by his obedience. It is by faith, at least, that in 
his state of sin he can return to the fulfilment of tliis glorious 
destination.— To give glory to Qod means in Scripture, to render 
homage, either by word or deed, to one or other of God*s 
attributes, or to His perfection in general. Wherein, in this 
case, did the homage consist ? The apostle tells us in ver. 21: 
in the firm conviction which he cherished of God’s faithfulness 
to His word and of His power to fulfil it. 

Vv. 21, 22. Being^ fully permaded that, what Me has 
promised, Me is able also to perform. Therefore ^ also righteous- 

^ E ? G, It. omit the lunx*, winch all tk® others rctwL 

* B D F G, Syr. omit nw after 
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ness ivas imimtcd to Ivimr — IlXrjpo^opeiv, to Jill a vessel to the 
Irim; this word used in the passive applies to a man filled 
with a conviction which leaves no place in his heart for the 
least doubt. It is the opposite of the Scafcplveadac, to le 
invxtrdly divided, of vei\ 20. If the relation between the two 
participles ; giving glory and "being persuaded, is as we liave 
said, we should probably omit the Kal, and, which begins this 
verse in the Alex, and Byz., and prefer the Greco-Latin reading 
which rejects it.—As to the KaL, also, before Troirjcrat, to do, it 
well expresses the inseparable relation which the moral per¬ 
fection of God establishes between His saying and His doing. 
If His power were not equal to the height of His promise, He 
would not promise. 

Ver. 22 sums up the whole development relating to 
Abraham’s faith, vv. 1-21, to clear the way for the final 
application which Paul had in view. Aio, wherefore, refers to 
what has just been said of the confidence with which Abraham 
laid hold of God’s promise, ver. 21. God ascribed to that 
confidence which glorified Him the worth of perfect righteous¬ 
ness. The icai, also wherefore also ”), found in the Alex, 
and Byz. Mjj., points to the moral relation which exists 
between faith and the imputation made of that faith. The 
subject of iKoyierdrj, was counted, might be the 'marevaai^, 
believing, understood; but it is simpler to regard the verb as 
impersonal: there was in relation to him an imputation of 
righteousness.” This saying is more expressly connected with 
tlie first of the three sulxjects treated in this chapter, Abraham’s 
justification, vv. 1-12; but it sums up at the same time the 
two others, the inheritance of the world and the birth of 
Isaac, which are, so to speak, its complements. Thus is intro¬ 
duced the fourth part, which contains the application to 
existing believers, vv. 23-25. 

4 Vv. 23-25. 

Vv. 23, 24. '' No%o it was not written for his sahe alone, that 
it was imputed to him; but for us also, to whom it shall be 
viiputed, when we believe on Sim that raised up Jesus our lord 
from the dead!' —The apostle extracts the permanent principle 
contained in Afi^raham’s case to apply it to us. The now^ 
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marks this advance. A C avrov, for him (strictly : on account 
of Mm), does not signify to Ms honour (Be 2 :a, ThoL). The 
idea is that the narrative was written not merely to relate a 
fact belonging to Abraham’s history, but also to preserve the 
knowledge of an event which should take place in ours. So 
it will be on the condition expressed by the following parti¬ 
ciple T 0 Z 9 inarevovaLv, for us lulio believe, the meaning of which 
we have rendered freely in the translation (whe7i we believe). 
Every time this condition shall be fulfilled, the same imputa¬ 
tion will certainly take place ; such is the meaning of the word 
fjLekXev, is to .—But what in our position now will be the 
object of faith ? Faith in the biblical sense can only have one 
object. Whether Abraham or we be the parties in question, 
this object, always the same, is God and His manifestation. 
But, in consequence of the unceasing progress which takes 
place in the divine work, the mode of this manifestation 
cannot but change. In the case of Abraham, God revealed 
Himself by the promise of an event to be accomplished ; the 
patriarch required therefore to believe in the form of hope, by 
cleaving to the divine attribute which could realize it. In our 
position now we are in presence of an accomplished fact, the 
display of the almighty grace of God in the resurrection of 
•Jesus. The object of faith is therefore different in form and 
yet the same in substance: God and His manifestation, then 
in word, now in act. What closely binds the two historical 
facts brought into connection, though so distant, the birth of 
Isaac and the resurrection of Jesus, is that they are the two 
extreme links of one and the same chain, the one the point of 
departure, the other the consummation of the history of salva¬ 
tion. But it must not be imagined that, because it falls to us 
to believe in an accomplished fact, faith is now nothing more 
than historical credence given to the reality of this fact. The 
apostle at once sets aside this thought when he says, not: 
'' when we believe in the resurrection of Jesus,” but: '' when 
we believe in God who raised Jesus;” comp. Ool. ii 12. He 
excludes it likewise when he designates this Jesus raised from 
the dead as our lord, one who has been raised by this divine 
act to the position of representative of the divine sovereignty, 
and especially to the Headship of the body of the churck 
He gives it to be understood, finally, by unfolding in the 
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following verse the essential contents of this supreme object 
of faith. 

Ver. 25. Who was delivered on account of our offences, and 
was raised again on account of our justificationJ ’—In the title 
our Lord there was involved the idea of a very intimate rela¬ 
tion between Jesus and us. This mysterious and gracious 
solidarity is summed up in two symmetrical clauses, which in 
a few clear and definite terms present its two main aspects. 
He was delivered on account of our offences. Perhaps Paul 
means by the phrase: being delivered, to remind us of the 
description of the servant of Jehovah, Isa. liii.: His soul 
was delivered (irapehoOrj) to death’’ (ver. 12). He who 
delivers Him, according to Eom. viii. 32, is God Himself: 
“ who spared not His own Son, but delivered Him up for us 
all.” Paul has told us, iii. 25, for what end this act was 
necessary. It was required to manifest conspicuously the 
righteousness of God. Every sinner needed to be brough t to 
say: See what(1[) deserve ! Thus ju stice was satisfied and 
pardon possible. And He was raised again on account of our 
justification. Commentators are unanimous, if I mistake not, 
in translating: for our justification, as if it were '7rpo9 or ek, 
and not hid {on account of). This for is explained in the 
sense that the resurrection of Christ was needed in order that 
faith might be able to appropriate the expiation which was 
accomplished, and that so justification, of which faith is the 
condition, might take place. But what a roundabout way of 
arriving at the explanation of this for ! And if the apostle 
really meant for {with a view to), why repeat this same pre¬ 
position hid, which he had just used in the 'parallel proposition, 
in its natural sense of on account of, while the language 
supplied him with prepositions appropriate to the exact 
expression of his thought (wpo?, ek, iii. 25, 26) ? I am not 
surprised that in this way several commentators have found 
in this symmetry established between the facts of salvation 
nothing more than an artificial distribution, belonging to the 
domain of rhetoric rather than to that of dogmatics, and that 
one has even gone the length of reproaching the apostle for 
sacrificing to the mania of parallelism.” If we were shut up 
to the explanation referred to, we could only join regretfully 
in this judgment. Put it is not so, Pet i\b take the h^d in 
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its natural sense, as vve are bound to do by its use in the first 
proposition. In the same way as Jesus died because of our 
offences, that is, our (merited) condemnation, He was raised 
because of our (accomplished) jiistification. Our sin had killed 
Him; our justification raised Him again. How so ? The 
expiation of our trespasses once accomplished by His death, 
and the right of God's justice proved in earnest, God could 
pronounce the collective acquittal of future believers, and 
He did so. Over the blood of the sacrifice a sentence of 
justification was pronounced in favour of guilty man ; his 
condemnation was annulled. How, in view of this divine fact, 
a corresponding change must necessarily be wrought in the 
person of Christ Himself. By the same law of solidarity 
whereby our condemnation had brought Him to the cross, our 
justification must transform His death into life. When the 
debtor is proved insolvent, his security is thrown into prison; 
but as soon as the latter succeeds in clearing the debt, the 
debtor is legally set free, and his security is liberated with 
him. For he has no debt of his own. Such is the bond of 
solidarity formed by the ifian of God between Christ and us. 
Our lot is as it were interwoven with His : we sin, He dies; 
we are justified, He lives again. This is the key to the 
declaration, 1 Cor. xv, 17 : If Jesus be not risen, ye are yet 
in your sins." So long as the security is in prison the debt is 
not paid; the immediate effect of payment would be his libera¬ 
tion. Similarly, if Jesus were not raised, we should be more 
than ignorant whether our debt were paid; we might be certain 
that it was not. His resurrection is the of our justifica¬ 
tion only because it is the necessary effect of it. What Paul 
required to say, therefore, was on account of, and not m, 
with a mew to. If in Christ dead humanity disappeared con¬ 
demned, in Christ raised again it appears acquitted. And now 
what is the part of faith in relation to the resuiTection thus 
understood? Exactly that of Abraham in regard to the 
divine promise. On hearing the promise, he no longer saw 
himself as he was, but he considered himself as the promise 
made him. So, the resurrection of Christ once completed, we 
have no longer to see ourselves as we are in ourselves, but 
as this fact reveals us to our view : justified. For this resur¬ 
rection is the incarnatioij of mj Justification^ If death is the 
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payment of my debt, resurrection is, as it were, tlie acknow¬ 
ledgment of it. 

We must beware, therefore, if we would not efface from clie 
Scriptures their most magnificent revelation, of giving to the 
word BcKaLa)aL<$, justificatiooh, as several commentators, Dollin- 
ger for example, the entirely arbitrary sense of sanctification: 
Jesus was raised with a view to our moral amelioration !•—or 
of bringing in here, as some Protestant commentators do 
(Calv., ThoL, Philip.) into the notion of the resurrection, those 
of the heavenly dominion and intercession ot Christ. The 
resurrection is here presented by Paul in express terms in its 
relation to what preceded, namely, His death, not the glorified 
existence which followed. 

Thus is finished the demonstration of the harmony between 
the revelation of the Old Testament and the justification by 
faith revealed in the gospel. The grand truth of the right¬ 
eousness of faith, summarily enunciated hi. 21, 22, was first 
placed on its historical foundation, the work of God in Christ, 
iii. 23-26; then it was confirmed by its harmony with the 
Old Testament; first with the spirit of the law, iii. 27-31, 
then with the example of Abraham, iv. 1-24. One question 
might yet be raised: Will this justification by faith, which 
saves us at present, hold good in the future ? Can it assure 
us of salvation even before the judgment-seat ? It is to the 
solution of this so grave question that the following piece 
is devoted. Thus will be closed the didactic exposition of 
justification by faith. 

ELEVENTH PASSAGE (Y. 1-11). 

The Certainty of fined Sidmtion for Believers, 

The title which we have just given to this piece suOices to 
indicate the difference between the idea which we form of its 
scope and aim, and that which prevails on the subject in the 
commentaries. Commentators, except Meyer to some extent, 
and Th. Schott more completely, see in the following piece 
the exposition of fruits of justification by faith; to wit, 
fcacc^ ver. 1 ; the hope of glory, ver. 2; patience, ver. 3 
et seq.; and the feeling of the love of God, ver. 5 et 
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seq.’- But, first, sucli a juxtaposition of effects so diverse would 
not correspond with the nature of PauFs genius. Then chaps. 
vi.-viiL are intended, as all allow, to expound Christian sanc¬ 
tification as the fruit of justification by faith. But if the 
piece V. 1-11 were the beginning of the description of the 
fruits of justification, why interrupt the delineation by the 
parallel of Adam and Christ, which does not naturally belong 
to it ? One cannot be surprised, if it is so, at the judgment 
of Eeuss, who alleges that in the matter of systematic order 
our Epistle leaves something to be desired {Gcsch. d. JSF. T. 
ScliT, § 108). To escape this difficulty, Lange and Schaff, 
following Eothe’s example, think we should close the exposi¬ 
tion of justification at v. 11, and make the parallel of the 
two Adams the opening of a new division, that relating to 
sanctification. We shall state the exegetical reasons which 
absolutely prevent us from referring the passage v. 12-21 
to the work of sanctification. Here we merely call the atten¬ 
tion of the reader to the particle hia toDto, 'ivlicreforc, v. 12, 
by which the second part of our chapter is closely joined to 
what precedes, and which makes the following piece not the 
opening of a new part, but the close of that which we are 
studying (i. 18-v. 11). As to the disorder which Eeuss attri¬ 
butes to the apostolic doctrine, we think we can show that the 
author of the Epistle is entirely innocent, and that it is solely 

^ Calvin ; *‘Tlie apostle begins to demonstrate what he has ailirmed of justi¬ 
fication % its effects.'^ —Tholuck entitles this passage: **the beneficent patho- 
logico-religious influence of this means of salvation.”—Olshausen : of the fruits 
of faith, adding at the same time that the apostle could of course only sketch 
these conseq^uences of faith here, but that he will develope them afterwards. 
Philippi: ‘‘the beneficent consequences of justification.” Eeuss says: “the 
piece describes the effects of justification on the man who is its object.” 
Lange and Schaff: “the fruit of justification.” Hodge: “the consequences 
of justification : 1. Faith; 2. Free access to God ; 3. Our afilictions auxiliary 
to hope ; 4. The certainty of final salvation.” Eenan says: “the fruit of justi¬ 
fication is peace with God, hope, and consequently patience.” Hofmann sums 
up thus : “ Let us enter into this relation of peace with God, in which we have 
the hope of glory, consolation in trials, love to God, and the certainty of deliver¬ 
ance from final wrath.” Bossuet: “ the happy fruits of justification by faith.” 
Meyer better: “ Paul now expounds the blessed certainty qf salvatimifor the 
present and future,’* Holsten has some expressions which approach this point 
of view. Schott is the only one with whom I find myself entirely in accord 
in the understanding of this piece. He entitles it: The certainty of the he„ 
never*s presemation in salvation, and of the final consummation (f this salvation 
ip. 234). 
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chargeable on his expositors. The apostle never thought of 
explaining, in the piece which we are about to study, the 
fruits of justification ; he simply finishes treating the subject of 
justification itself. What good, indeed, would be served by an 
argument in regular form like that which we find in vv. 6-8 
and in vv. 9, 10, which are real syllogisms, to demonstrate 
what is obvious at a glance: that peace with God flows from 
justification ? Was it not enough to indicate the fact ? The 
view of the apostle is therefore entirely different. From this 
point he turns his attention to the/^^ure which opens up 
before the justified soul. It is not at its goal; a career of 
trials and struggles awaits it. Will its state of justification 
hold good till it can possess the finished salvation ? The 
apprehension of divine wrath exists in the profound depths 
of man’s heart. A trespass suflSces to reawaken it. Wha t 
j ustified one will not sometime s, put the anxious question . 
Will the, sentence by which my faith was reckoned to me for 
r ighteousness be still vrdid before the judgment-seat : and in 
the day of wrath fver. 2) will this salvation by grace , in whic li 
I no w rejoice, s^iU- endur e ? It is the answer to_ this ever- 
reyiyijng fear which the following piece is intended to give . 
We a re still, therefore, engrossed_with the subjec t of justifica¬ 
tion . The exegesis, I hope, will prove the truth of this view, 
which makes this piece an essential waymark in the progress 
of the Epistle. As is usual with Paul, the theme of the 
whole passage is expressed in the first words, vv. 1 and 2. 

Vv. 1, 2, Therefore, leing justified ly faith, we peace 
with Ood through our Lord Jesus Christ : by whom also we ham 
obtained access by faith ^ into this grace wherein we stand, and 
triumph in the hope of the glory of Ood!' —^The meaning of 
ver. 1 is as follows: Since, then, we have obtained by means of 
faith our sentence of justification from God, we find ourselves 
transferred relatively to Him into a state of peace, which 
henceforth displaces in our minds the fear of wrath.”—The 
form of expression: elpiqmiv €j(€cv Trpov, is common in classic 
Greek (see Meyer). But must we not read, with the great 
majority of Mjj. and Vss., the subjunctive let ns have, 

^ T. It. reads with F G P (and besides the first corrector of and the 

third of B), The eight other Mjj. It. Syr. read 

* The words r« n’iSTtu are omitted by B D K F G, Or, (Lat. trans,). 
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instead of ej(ofjbeVy we have, we possess ? This reading is 
adopted by Hofm., G-ess, Volkm.; it makes this ver. 1 an 
exhortation. But how happens it that immediately after¬ 
wards the didactic tone recommences and continues uniformly 
to the end of the piece, without any resuming of the ex¬ 
hortation ? This reading certainly arises from a mistaken 
correction, which owes its origin to the erroneous idea which 
has been formed of the piece (see above). Perhaps, also, it 
is due to the fact that a liturgical reading began with this 
verse. hTo exegete has been able to account satisfactorily for 
this imperative suddenly occurring in the midst of a didactic 
development.—The words: through our Lord Jesus Christ, 
are explained by commentators, and even by Meyer, as re¬ 
ferring to the work of expiation previously described. We 
cannot admit this view, for the following reasons : 1. The 
work of expiation is cited in ver. 2 a,s a benefit wholly dis¬ 
tinct from that to which ver. 1 refers; hb ov Kai, by whom 
also, are the words in the beginning of ver. 2. It is there¬ 
fore impossible, w’thout useless repetition, to explain the two 
expressions, through our Lord, ver. 1, and by whom also, ver. 2, 
in reference to the same mediation. Now the mediation of 
ver. 2 is undoubtedly that which Jesus effected by the atone¬ 
ment. That of ver. 1 must therefore refer to another work, 
2. The mediation of which ver. 2 speaks is mentioned as an 
accomplished fact, the verb being in the perfect: i<rxvf<^cLfjb€v, 
%V6 have obtained, while the present e'xpfiev, we have, refers to 
a present and permanent taking in possession. 3. If the 
clause: through our Lord Jesus Christ, referred to the work of 
expiation, it would probably be joined to the participle hicaLm-^ 
dhre^, having been jmtificd, rather than to the verb we possess. 
The mistake of exegesis arises from the fact that there has not 
been recognised in this verse the theme, and, so to speak, 
the title of the whole piece (on to ver. 11), a piece w hich 
refers no^ to^tlie jxct of jus tificati on, but to the presenthml 
future of the justif ied. When he says: we have peaee^with 
Ood, the apostle means: we can henceforth regard God witli 
entire serenity, not only as to the past, but also in view of 
tlie future, and even of the judgment; for—this is the thought 
with which he closes the exposition about to follow-—we 
have in Christ, besides the mediation of His dnth^ by which 
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we liave already been justified tliat of Ris life, 

by which we shall be maintained in this state of salvation; 
comp. vv. 9 and 10, which are the authentic explanation of 
the clause : tliroxigli out Lord Jesus Christ, ver. 1, In this 
way ver. 2, which refers to the atonement, ceases to have the 
effect of a repetition.—Schott says to the same purpose : As 
it is to the person of Christ that we owed acces s into grace 
^er. 2), i^is the same person of Christ which as sures us of 
the perfecting of salva tion fv er. 1}.'’ 

~Yer. 2. Paul here reminds us that the Jesus who henceforth 
makes our salvation sure (% Ris life), is no other Mediator 
than the Jesus w^ho has already purchased onr justification 
{by Ris death). Thus is explained the ht ov fcai, '' by whom 
also!' The blessing of reconciliation by His deatl i, expl ained 
^pye, was the foundatioix of the new grace _he had in view 
throughout the whole piece. Comp, a similar return to a 
past development intended to serve as the starting-point of a 
new one, hi. 23. Before passing to the new grace, lie is con¬ 
cerned to recall the former, to impress the conviction that 
we owe all, absolutely all, to this Jesus only. The perfect 
icr'^Yjicayi.ev expresses an act of taking possession already past, 
though the possession continues.—The term nrpocraycoyr}, which 
we have translated by the word access, sometimes signifies the 
act of bringing or introducing; it may, for example, designate 
the manoeuvre by which engines of war are brought close to 
the walls of a besieged city (comp. Meyer). It might be 
understood in this sense: by whom we have obtained intro¬ 
duction into this grace!' But the word has also sometimes an 
intransitive meaning: the right of entering, access. The other 
substantives compounded from the same verb have often an 
analogous meaning; thus dvar^cor^rj, setting out to sea; rrept- 
wymj'g, eireular motion. And certainly this intransitive meaning 
is preferable here. The first would be suitable if the matter 
in question were introduction to an individual, a sovereign 
for example; but with an impersonal regimen, such as grace, 
the meaning of access to is more natural It is in this sense 
also that the word is taken Eph. ii. 18 and iii. 12, if we are 
not mistaken. The words rg rrltTru, by faith, arc wanting in 
tlio Vat. and the Gfreco-Latina If they are authentic, they 
simply remind us of the part previously ascribed to faith in 
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justification. But it is improper, with some commentators, 
to make the regimen: to this grace, dependent on it. Such a 
form of speech: TTLaris ek would be without example 

in the Few Testament. The words : to this grace, complete 
the notion of access to: At the time when we believed {rrj 
TriareC) we had access to this grace in which we are now 
established.’' — The perfect ecrrrjKa signifies: I have been 
placed in this state, and I am in it. This word, which has 
the meaning of a present, recalls us to the ^o/xez/, we have 
henceforth, of ver. 1, and forms the transition to the following 
idea: “ and (in this state) we glory.”—This last proposition 
(ver. 2) might be made dependent on the relative pronoun in 
vjJiich. The meaning would be: '' this grace in which we 
henceforth stand and glory.” But this construction is some¬ 
what awkward. Ver. 2 being already a sort of parenthesis, 
in the form of an incidental proposition, it is unnatural to 
prolong the appendix stiU further. We therefore connect the 
words: and we glory, with the principal idea of ver. 1 : we 
have ^eace. It is a climax: not only do we no longer dread 
any e vil at the hand of 6od , hut we have even when w§ 
think of Him the joyful hone of all ble ssing .” It i s the 
feeli ng of security raised to the anticipated joy of triumph . 
These last words confirm our explanation of the e')(piJLev, we 
have henceforth',' ver. 1. For they express more obviously 
still the conviction of the justified man in relation to his 
future. In reality, the object of this triumphant conviction 
is the certain hope of glory. The phrase: the glory of God, 
denotes the glorious state which God Himself possesses, and 
into which He will admit the faithful; see on iii. 23.—The 
fcav'x^daOac, to glory, is the blessed conviction and forcible (but 
humble, 1 Cor. i. 31) profession of assurance in God. But 
some one will ask the apostle: And what of the tribulations of 
life ? Do you count them nothing ? Do they not threaten to 
make you lower your tone? Not at all; for they will only serve 
to feed and revive the hope which is the ground of this glorying. 
This reply is contained and justified in the following verses. 

Vv. 3, 4. And not only so, lut^ we glory in tribulatiom 
also: knowing that trihdation worketh cndterancc; and endurance, 
experience; and coq)erience, hope!' —This passage being, strictly 
B 0 read instead of 
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speaking, the answer to an unexpressed objection, it is natural 
that it should recur (end of ver. 4 and 5) to the idea of ho])e. 
The participle /cav')(wiMevoOj and even glorying, which is found in 
B C, would correspond very well with the digressive character 
evidently belonging to these verses. But it is probable that 
this form has been borrowed from that of ver. 11.—The 
regimen of we glory, literally translated, would be: in afflic¬ 
tions. But this translation would not render the idea of the 
text in our language [French]. It would express the circum¬ 
stances in the midst of which the believer glories, while the 
Greek phrase denotes the object itself of which he boasts; comp. 
1 Cor. i. 31: “ to glory in the Lord/' for: on account of the pos¬ 
session of the Lord; 2 Cor. xii. 9 : ‘"to glory in his weaknesses/' 
for; to extract glory from his very weaknesses. Thus Paul 
means here: to make his afflictions themselves a reason of 
triumph. This strange thought is explained by what follows ; 
for the climax which is about to be traced proves that it is 
tribulations that make hope break forth in all its vigour. 
Now it is this feeling which is the ground for KavyaaGai {to 
glory). —The words hiowlng that introduce the logical exposi¬ 
tion of the process whereby affliction becomes transformed in 
the believer into liope. First, affliction gives rise to patience, 
vTTOfiovgv. This Greek word, coming from vtto and /JLevetv, 
literally: to keep good under (a burden, blows, etc.), might be 
translated by endurance. From want of this word [in French] 
we say constancy, —Ver. 4. Endurance in its turn worketh 
experience, So/cc/jLijp, This is the state of a force or virtue 
which has stood trials. This force, issuing victorious from the 
conflict, is undoubtedly the faith of the Christian, the 'worth 
of which he has now proved by experience. It is a weapon 
nf which henceforth he knows the value. The word So/ct/xo? 
frequently denotes in the same sense the proved Christian, 
the man who has shown what he is, comp. xiv. 18, and the 
opposite, 1 Cor. x 27. We find in the New Testament two 
sayings that are analogous, though slightly different: Jas. 
i 3, where the neuter substantive Boki/miov denotes, not like 
BoKifif] here, the state of the thing proved, but the means of 
proof, tribulation itself; and 1 Pet. i. 7, where the same sub¬ 
stantive BoKlfMwv seenjts to us to denote that which in the faith 
of the believer has held good in suffering, has shown itself 
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real and effective, tlie gold which has come forth puriticd from 
the furnace.—When, finally, the believer has thus experienced 
the divine force with which faith fills him in the midst of 
suffering, he feels his hope rise. Nothing which can happen 
him in the future any longer affrights him. The prospect of 
glory opens up to him nearer and more brilliant. How many 
Christians have declared that they never knew the gladness of 
faith, or hvely hope, till they gained it by means of tribulation ! 
With this word hope the apostle has returned to the end of 
ver. 2 ; and as there are deceitful hopes, he adds that the one 
of which he speaks (the hope of glory, ver. 2) runs no risk 
of being falsified by the event. 

Ver. 5. “ Now hope maheth not ashamed; hccause the love of 
God is shed aJbroad in our hearts hj the Holy Ghost which is 
given unto ws.”—This verse is tlie central saying of the entire 
passage. On the one hand, it is directly connected with the 
two first verses: “We no longer feel any fear; nay, rather, 
we triumph in the hope of glory, a hope which is rendered 
brighter even by sufferings.” On the other hand, this verse 
contains all that follows. This hope will not be falsified in 
the end by the event; this is what the second part of the 
passage proceeds to prove (w. 6-11).—The word mahe ashamed 
refers to the non-realization of the hope when the hour of 
glory has struck. The present maheth not ashamed is the 
present of the idea. This falsification, inflicted on the hopes 
of faith by facts, and the possibility of which is denied by the 
apostle, is not that with which the truth of materialism would 
confound them. This idea is foreign to the mind of Paul. 
The matter in question in the context is the terrible position 
of the justified man who in the day of judgment should find 
himself suddenly face to face with unappeased wrath. Paul 
declares such a supposition impossible. Why ? Because the 
source of his hope is the revelation of God Himself which he 
has received, of the love of which he is the object. The 
reawakening of wrath against him is therefore an inadmissible 
fact.—The love of God cannot denote here our love for God, as 
Hofmann would have it. It is true this critic thoroughly 
recognises the imperfections always attaching to our love. 
But he thinks that Paul is hero looking at the Miever’s love 
to his God only as a ma.rh of our renewal by the Holy Spirit. 
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Nevertlieless, this meaning must be rejected; first, on ac¬ 
count of the choice of the verb i/c/ci'^vrao, is shed abroad 
(see below) ; next, because the following verses (6-8), joined 
by for to ver. 6, develope the idea of God’s love to us, not 
that of our love to God; finally, because the syllogism finished 
in vv. 9, 10 would want its basis (its minor) if the fact of 
God’s love to us had not been established in the preceding 
context. The love of God is therefore the love with which 
God loves us. The verb translated by is shed abroad, literally 
signifies: to be 'poured out of. Paul means : out of the heart 
of God, where this love has its source, into ours. The j^erfect 
used here signifies that there was a time when this effusion 
took place, and that since then it has not been withdrawn. 
It is this meaning of the perfect which explains the use of 
the preposition of rest, Iv (in, without the idea of motion), 
instead of et? (mto, with motion). This preposition refers to 
the whole state which has resulted from the effusion. There 
was an act of revelation in the heart of believers, the fruit of 
which is the permanent impression of the love which God has 
for them. The medium of this transfusion of the divine love 
into their heart was the Holy Spirit. Wo see, 1 Cor. ii. 10-12, 
that this Divine Being, after having sounded the depths of 
God, reveals them to the man to whom He imparts Himself. 
Thereby we become privy to what is passing in God, in par¬ 
ticular, to the feeling wdrich He cherishes towards us, just as 
we should be to a feeling which we might ourselves cherish 
towards another. In general, the work of the Spirit consists 
in breaking down the barrier between beings, and placing 
them in a common luminous atmosphere, in which each hears 
the heart of his neighbour beat as if it were his own. And 
this is the relation wdiich the Spirit establishes, not only 
between man and man, but between man and God Himself; 
comp. John xiv. 19, 20. The aorist participle hodtvro^^'which 
is given, to ms, reminds us of two things: the time when this 
heaven was opened to the believer, and the objective and per¬ 
fectly real character of this inward revelation. It was not a 
case of exalted feeling or excited imagination; it was God 
who imparted Himself; comp. John xiv. 21 and 23.—The 
transition from ver. h to 0 seems to me to be one of the points 
on which exegesis has left most to bo desired. Commentators 
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confine themselves in general to saying that ver. 6 gives tha 
external proof, the proof from fact, of that divine love shed 
abroad in our hearts, and that the proof is the sacrifice of 
Christ, vv. 6—8. But this inorganic juxtaposition of the 
internal proof, ver. 5, and the external proof, ver, 6, is not 
satisfactory; and this explanation does not correspond to the 
use of the particle /or, which implies a much more intimate 
relation of ideas. The object is to prove that this hope of 
glory, whose source is the inward revelation of the love of 
God, will not be falsified by the event in the hour of judg¬ 
ment. For this end, what does the apostle do ? He does 
not merely allege an external fact already past; he penetrates 
to the essence of that internal revelation of which he has just 
been speaking in ver. 5. He analyses, so to speak, its con¬ 
tents, and transforming this ineffable feeling into a rigorous 
syllogism, he deduces from it the following argument, which 
is that of the Spirit Himself in the heart of the believer: 
God loved thee when thou wast yet a sinner, giving thee a 
proof of love such as men do not give to one another, even 
when they respect and admire one another the most, and 
when the devotion of love is carried among them to its sub- 
limest height fvv. 6-8\ Such is the minor, the divine love 
already manifested in the fact of redemption. The understood 
major is to this effect: How the love which one has testified 
to his enemies does not belie itself when these have become 
better than enemies, friends. The conclusion is expressly 
stated, vv. 9, 10 : If, then, God testified to thee, to thee when 
yet an enemy, a love beyond all comparison, how shouldst 
thou, once justified and reconciled, have to fear falling back 
again under wrath? It is obvious that to the end of the 
passage, from ver. 6, the whole forms one consecutive reason¬ 
ing, and this reasoning is joined by for to ver. 5, because it 
serves only to expound in a reasoned form the language which 
the Holy Spirit holds to the heart of the believer, and by which 
He sustains his hope, even through earthly tribulations. 

Vv. 6—8. For whm we were yet^ withoiit strength^ in due 

1 Three principal readings : T. 11. with A C D E K P, the Mnn. Mare. Or. 
(Lat. trails.) Syr. read w ; F G, It. : at yap] B ; u yt. 

* fc^ABCDEFG read after (consecpnently, H A 0 I) E i^ead this 

word twice). 
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time Christ died for the ungodly. For hardly for a righteous 
man will one die: ^ for ^eradmnture for the good onan some 
would even dare to die. Bat God cominendeth His love towards 
us, in that, while we were yet sinners, Christ died for ics ^—The 
for might be rendered by in fact. The inward revelation of 
divine love, whereby the Holy Spirit certifies to the believer' 
that his hope of glory shall not be deceived, is now to be set 
in Ml light. The authenticity of this for is sufficiently 
attested—(1) By the reading of the Alex., Byz.: eri, yap ; 
(2) By that of the Greco-Latin: ek rl yap; (3) By that of 
the Vat. itself, which reads ecye; for this y seems to be a 
remnant of the primitive yap. The reading of the Alex, and 
Byz. MSS., which put the ert, yet, at the head of the sentence, 
is likewise authentic. For, to the weight of the authorities 
there is added the decisive importance of this little word, in 
which there is concentrated the whole force of the following 
verses: “God testified His love to us when we were yet in a 
state which rendered us wholly unworthy of it. . . . How 
much more^’ ... 1 The Greco-Latin reading: eZ? tL yap, for 
what end? is a corruption of this not understood eV^ A 
question relative to the end of divine love would be out of 
place in this argument, where it is not the end, but the 
particular character of the love which is in question. It is 
wholly different with the reading of the Vat.: ecye, if at least, 
which perfectly suits the meaning of the passage, whether the 
if be made dependent on the proposition: hope maketh not 
ashamed, ver. 5,—and to this the at least points,—or whether 
it be taken as the beginning of the following alignment: “ If 
Christ died . . . with much stronger reason . . . (ver. 9).’' 
This construction, adopted by Ewald, is excellent; only it 
obliges us to make vv. 7 and 8 a parenthesis, which is com¬ 
plicated and unnecessary, since the reading eri,, yet, gives in a 
simpler form exactly the same sense: “ When we were yet 
without strength, Christ died . . .; with much stronger 
reason . . . ver. 9.” Ver. 6 describes the miserable con¬ 
dition in which we were at the time when divine love was 
extended to us. We were weak, aadevel^. The word often 
means sick (1 Cor. xi 30). Here it expresses total incapacity 

i Instead of Immm, which all the documents read, the Syriac translation seems 
to liave read 
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for good, the want of all moral life, such as is healthy and 
fruitful in good works. It was certainly not a state fitted to 
win for us the sympathy of divine holiness. On the contrary, 
the spectacle of a race plunged in such shameful impotence 
was disgusting to it. Seven Mjj. read after acrdevcov the word 
6Tt, yet (five of them read it previously in the beginning of 
the verse). If this somewhat strange reading be admitted, 
the comma need not be placed where Tischendorf puts it 
(8th edition), after this eri, to connect it with what precedes, 
but before, to join it to the following word: Kara Katpov, yet 
in time. What led Tischendorf to this construction was, that 
he mistakenly connected the first eri, in the opening of the 
verse, with the verb: Christ died. Neither the sense nor 
grammar is favourable to this connection. But, on the other 
hand, if the second en were joined to Kara Kaipov, yet in time, 
there would be too marked an emphasis on an idea in the 
passage which is purely secondary. We conclude, therefore, 
that the second In should be rejected from the text. It is, as 
Meyer thinks, a mistaken repetition arising from the fact that 
tliis little word did not appear suitable in the beginning of 
the passage, especially if a liturgical lesson commenced with 
ver. 6. So copyists have first transposed it after the aaOevcov, 
then doubled it by combining the two readings.—The words: 
in dm time, at the right moment, may contain an allusion to 
tlie eternal plan, iii. 25: at the hour fixed leforehand by 
divine wisdom.” Or they express the idea of the suitability 
of this time in relation to the state of mankind, either becaus e 
h aving now made full trial of their misery , t hey iniglit be 
disposed to accept with faith the salvation of God ; or becaus e 
i t was the ~Tasi hour , when, t he time of forbearance having 
reached its limit (iii. 26) , God, if He did not pardon , must 
j udge . This last meaning seems to us, from iii. 25, 26, to 
be the one which best corresponds to the mind of tlie apostle. 
—The incapacity of mankind for good, their moral sickness, 
arose from their separation from God, from their voluntary 
revolt against Him. This is what the apostle brings out in 
the words: fior ungodly ones, whicii indicate the positive side 
of human perversity. Their malady inspires disgust; their 
ungodliness attracts wrath. And it was when we were yc^t 
plunged in this repulsive state of impotence and ungodliness 
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bliat tlie greatest proof of love was given ns, in that Christ died 
for ns. The preposition virep, for, can only signify : m helialf 
of. It neither implies nor excludes the idea of substitution 
(m the 'loom of); it refers to the end, not at all to the mode 
of the work of redemption. 

To shed light on the wholly exceptional character of the 
love testified to mankind in this death of Christ, the apostle 
compares the action of God in this case with the noblest and 
rarest proofs of devotion presented by the history of our race; 
and he bids us measure the distance which still separates 
those acts of heroism from the sacrifice of God, vv. 7 and 8. 

In ver. 7 he supposes two cases in the relations of man to 
man, the one so extraordinary that it is hardly (//- 0 X 49 , hardly) 
conceivable, the other difficult indeed to imagine, but yet 
supposable (rd^a, per adventure). The relation between those 
two examples has been variously understood. According to 
the old Greek commentators, Calv., Beza, Fritzs., Mcy., Oltram., 
etc., the relation is that of complete identity; the expression: 
virep Tov dyaOov, for the man who is good, in the second pro¬ 
position, designating no essentially different chaiacter from the 
vTrep Bifcalov, for a righteous man, in the first. The second 
proposition on this view is simply the justification of that 
remnant of possibility which was implied in the word hardly 
in the first: ‘Miardly will one die for a just man; I say, 
hardly; for after all I do not absolutely deny that for such a 
man of probity one might be found willing to sacrifice his 
life.” But if such were really the apostle’s meaning, why 
substitute in the second proposition for the word ScKalov, the 
just man, the term dyaOov, the good man (or goodness) ? Why 
prefix the article to the latter, which did not stand before the 
former: a just . . , the good (or goodness) ? Why put the 
word dyadov first in the proposition obviously indicating the 
purpose to establish an antithesis between the two ideas: the 
good man (or goodiicss), and a just man? Why, finally, in the 
second proposition add the word fcal, even, which establishes 
a gi’udation, and consequently a difference between tlu3 two 
examples cpioted? Wo are aware of the n^ason that has led 
so many commentators to this explanation, which is inconsistent 
with all the details of the text. It is the difliiailty of pointing 
out a satisfactory distinction between the two words Bi/calov^ 
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righteous, and djaOov, good According to Olsliansen, tlie first 
denotes the man who does no evil to any one; the second, the 
man who does positive good, that is to say, more than men 
have a right to exact from him. According to De Wette, 
the one is the simply just man, the other the man who, to 
justice, adds nobleness. According to Hodge, the one is the 
man who does everything the law demands, and whose cha^ 
racter commands respect; the other, the man whose conduct is 
directed by love, and inspires love. According to Ewald, the 
mst man is he who is acknowledged innocent in regard to some 
specific charge; the good man, one who is irreproachable in all 
respects. Philippi thinks that the righteous one is the honest 
man, and the good, the generous and amiable man who does 
good to those about him, in his family, liis city, his country, 
in a word, the pater patrim. Tholuck, finally, arrives at a 
clearer and more precise distinction, by giving, like many 
other commentators, to d^a66<;, good, the meaning of a bene¬ 
ficent man, first, and then by derivation, that of lenefactor. 
In this latter case the article the is explained l)y saying that 
the person meant is the benefactor of the man who devotes 
himself to death, or rather, according to Tholuck himself, by 
the rhetorical use of the article o, the, in the sense of our 
phrase: the man of virtue, the philanthropist. This latter 
explanation of the article might be applied also to the other 
meanings. But, despite the enormous erudition displayed by 
the defenders of these various distinctions to justify tliem from 
classic writers, all that is gained by most of them is to father a 
subtlety on the apostle; and all that is gained by the last, the 
only one wliich presents a clear contrast between the two 
terms, is to make him say what he has not said. To express, 
indeed, this idea of lencfactor, he had in Greek the hallowed 
terms drfaOoirom or €V6pytr7j<;. Why not use them ? Besides, 
the addition of the article finds no natural explanation in any 
of these senses. Keuss has even resolutely sacrificed it in 
his translation: ‘'one may dare to die for a man of virtue,*’ 
Jerome, and after him Erasmus, Luther, Melanchthon, have 
taken the two terms, the just and the good, in the neuter 
sense: fustiee, goodness. But as to the former, tins meaning 
would have aljsolutely demanded the article; the meaning of 
v'lrep hfcaiov can be nothing else than: for a jmt man. —This 
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last explanation, however, brings ns within reach of the 
solution. ISTothing in fact prevents us from applying Jerome’s 
idea to the second of the two terms, and taking virep rov 
ajaOov in the sense of: for goodness (and not for the good niaoi). 
This is the explanation which Eiickert in particular has 
defended, and which Hofmann has finally adopted. Hot that 
we understand, with the former, the good, in the sense of the 
useful. The idea of the whole passage would be falsified if 
there were introduced into it a notion foreign to the purely 
moral domain. The good here, in opposition to the 

ungodly, ver. 6, and dfiaprcoXol, sinners, ver. 8, can only 
signify a holy cause; for example, the fulfilment of a sacred 
duty to which one sacrifices his life, like Antigone; or the 
defence of the law to which one remains faithful even unto 
death, like the martyrs in the time of the Maccabees; or the 
deliverance of our country for which so many men have 
sacrificed themselves, even among the heathen; or the good of 
humanity in general, which has inspired so many deeds of 
lieroic devotion. It is in this way that Julius Muller, in his 
Qhristl. Lehre v. d, SUnde, ends by returning to the masculine 
meaning of rod dyaOov, applying the adjective to Him who is 
good par excellence, to God: For a righteous man one will 
hardly die; but, for God, yes, peradventure such a thing will 
occur.” This meaning would be excellent, and the contrast 
striking: Hardly will men die for God, the perfectly good, 
and God puts Christ to death for men the ungodly I” never¬ 
theless, we believe that if the apostle had thought of God 
personally, he would have designated Him more clearly. In 
any case, this last sense would coincide with that of Eiickert, 
since God is the good in the absolute sense of the word,—The 
reading of the Peschito vnrep dBUcov, for unrighteom men, in 
the first proposition, gives a very simple meaning, only too 
simple, and one which completely enervates the force of the 
contrast to the terms imgodly, and sinners, in vv. G and 8, 
It is conderimed, besides, by all the documents.— ToXjjbap, to 
dare, to have courage for; hence, to resolve to.— Kal : it is a 
case which is also supposable. See, then, how far, in some 
exceedingly rare cases, the devotion of man in its sublimest 
manifestations can rise. To sacrifice his life for one whoso 
honourable chamcter inspires respect; hardly 1 to sacrifice 
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yourself on the altar of a cause whose grandeur and holiness 
have possessed you; perhaps also {fcaL )! And now for the 
contrast between these supreme acts of human devotion and 
God’s conduct toward us. 

Ver. 8. The he, hit, indicates this contrast. What man 
hardly does for what is most worthy of admiration and love, 
God has done for that which merited only His indignation 
and abhorrence. On the verb (TwiGTovai, see on iii. 5 ; here 
it is the act whereby God establishes beyond question the 
reality of His love. The apostle says t^v eavrov ayd'irrjv: His 
own love, or the love that is peculiar to Him. The expression 
contrasts God’s manner of loving with ours. God cannot look 
above Him to devote Himself, as we may, to a being of more 
worth than Himself. His love turns to that which is beneath 
Him (Isa. Ivii. 15), and takes even the character of sacrifice 
in behalf of that which is altogether unw^orthy oi Him.— -Otl, 
in that, is here the fact by which God has proved His peculiar 
way of loving. — In the word djaapreoXo^, sinner, the termina¬ 
tion ct)Xo 9 signifies abundance. It was by this term the Jews 
habitually designated the Gentiles, Gal. ii. 15. The en, yet, 
implies this idea: that there was not yet in humanity the 
least progress toward the good which would have been fitted 
to merit for it such a love; it was yet plunged in evil (Eph. 
ii. 1-7).—The words: Christ died for ti^s, in such a context, 
imply tlie close relation of essence which unites Christ and 
God, in the judgment of the apostle. With man sacrificing 
himself, Paul compares God sacrificing Christ. This parallel 
has no meaning excejit as the sacrifice of Christ is to God the 
sacrifice of Himself. Otherwise the sacrifice of God would be 
inferior to that of man, whereas it must be infinitely exalted 
above it.—Finally, it should be observed how Paul places the 
subject 0609, God, at the end of the principal proposition, to 
bring it beside the word d/iaprcoXcop, sinners, and so brings 
out the contrast between our defilement and the delicate sensi¬ 
bility of divine holiness. 

In vv. 6-8 the minor premiss of the syllogism has been 
explained: God loved us when wicked, loved us as we our¬ 
selves do not love what is most excellent. Hero properly the 
major should stand: Now, when one has done ike most for his 
mcmics, he does not refuse the Least to his friends. But Paul 
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passes directly to the conclusion, introducing into it at the 
same time the idea of the major, lieuss says, in passing from 
ver. 8 to 9 : Finally, hope is also founded on a third con¬ 
sideration.” The apostle does not compose in so loose a style. 

Vv. 9, 10. ''Much more then, leing now justified hy His 
blood, we shall be saved from wrath through Him. For if when 
we loere enemies, we were reconciled to God by the death of His 
Son, match more, being reconciled, we shall be saved by His life'' 
—The ovv, then, concludes from the proof of love already 
received to the proof of love to be hoped for. The TroXK& 
fidXXov is certainly taken here in the logical sense: much 
more certainly, and not: much more abundantly. —Meyer is 
right in saying that the conclusion proceeds not from the least 
to the most, but from the most to the least. The work already 
finished is summed up in the words: being noio justified by 
His blood. The word now contrasts the present state of justi¬ 
fication, on the one hand, with the former state of condemnation 
(the : yet -sinners of ver. 8) ; and, on the other, with the state 
of future salvation (we shall be saved). The state in which we 
now are is greatly more inconsistent with final wrath than 
that from which we have already been rescued.—But what is 
that wrath from which we have yet to be delivered ? That 
spoken of by Faul, ii. 5, G, in the words: '' the day of wrath 
and revelation of the righteous judgment of God,” the day 
when God will render to every one according to his deeds; ” 
comp. 1 Thess. i. 10; 2 Thess. i. 8. Our Lord speaks, Luke 
xii. 47, 48, of the punishment in store for the servant who 
knew the will of his master and did it not; he shall be beaten 
with many straws. " To whomsoever much is given, of him 
shall much be required.” A ground this for serious vigilance 
on the ])urt of the justified man, but not of fear. Paul ex¬ 
plains why: there is in Christ more than the expiation (the 
blood) by which lie has introduced us into the state of justifi¬ 
cation ; there is His living person, now glorified, and conse¬ 
quently able to interpose in new' ways in behalf of the justified, 
and to bring to a successful end the work of salvation so well 
begun, in them. Such is the meaning of the words: we shall 
be saved through Him (ZC avrov)." Comp, viii. 34: '' Who 
died, yea rather, that is risen again: who is at the right hand 
of God, who also maketh intercession for usj” GaL ii. 20: 
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I live, yet not I, but Christ in meHeb. vii. 25 : Ever 
living to make intercession for us;” John xiv. 19 : “Because 
I live, ye shall live also ” Paul here explains liimself clearly 
regarding the double mediation indicated (vv. 1 and 2) by 
means of the two hd, through: ''through our Lord . . . (ver. 1), 
through whom also . , . (ver. 2).” The one expressed in ver. 1 
was that which was implied here in the words through Him: 
we are delivered from all fear though Him (as to our future). 
The other, expressed in ver. 2 (^'through whom also we have 
obtained access ” . . .), was that of His blood, through which 
we have been justified, delivered from condemnation (as to the 
past). It is obvious how profoundly the apostle’s work is 
weighed, and that we were not mistaken in alleging that in 
the words : “ We have peace with God,” he had his eyes 
already turned to the future, the final salvation. 

Ver. 10 is, strictly speaking, only a stronger repetition of 
the argument of ver. 9. Paul makes the reasoning more 
evident—1. By adding the term enemies, which renders the a 
fortiori character of the proof more striking; 2. By substitut¬ 
ing iox justified (ver. 9) the term reconciled, which corresponds 
better with the word enemies; 3, By describing the death of 
Christ as that of the Son of God, which presents its value more 
impressively ; 4. By explaining the indefinite term : through 
Him (ver. 9), by the more precise expression: ly His life. — 
The for is explained by the new force which the argument 
derives from these various changes. It is our en efit (in fact); 
comp, the relation between vv. 3 and 5 in John iii.—^Three 
stages are indicated: enemies, reconciled , myed. Divine love, 
which has brought us from the first to the second, will yet 
more certainly bring us from the second to the third.—The 
terms: without strength, ungodly, sinners (vv. 6 and 8), are 
here summed up in the word enemies. Does this word denote 
man’s enmity to God, or that of God to man ? Hating God 
{Dei osores), or hated of God {Deo odiosi) ? The first notion 
would evidently be insufficient in the context. The enmity 
must above all belong to Him to wliom wrath is attributed; 
and the blood of Christ, through w^hich we have been justified, 
did not flow in the first place to work a change in our disposi¬ 
tions Godward, but to bring about a change in God’s conduct 
toward us. Otherwise this bloody death would have to be 
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called a demonstration of love, and not of rightcoumcss (iii. 25). 
Here, besides, the saying xi. 28 should be compared, where 
the term enemy of God is contrasted with the title beloved of 
God; the first therefore signifies: one not loved, or hated of 
God; comp. Eph. ii. 3 : “by nature children of wrath!' We 
must obviously remove from this notion of divine enmity every 
impure admixture, every egoistic element, and take this hatred 
in the sense in which Jesus speaks of His disciple hating his 
father, mother, wife, children, and his own life, Luke xiv. 26. 
This hatred is holy; for it is related only to what is truly 
luiteful to ourselves and others, evil, and wdiat is fitted to lead 
to it. But yet it is not enough to say, with many commenta¬ 
tors, that what God hates in the sinner is the sin and not the 
person. For, as is rightly observed by Oltramare (who on this 
account rejects the passive sense of the word enemies, which 
we defend), it is precisely hatred against the sinners, and not 
agaiiivst the sin, which meets us in the expression enemies of 
God, if it be taken in the sense: hated of God, The truth is , 
as it ap pears to me, tlmt God fir st o f all hates sin in the 
sinner, and that tT^ sinner becomes at the same time thei 
of this holy h atred in p roportion as he voluntarily 
i dentifies himself with sin , and mak es it the prin ciple of his 
personal life. Undoubtedly, so long as this development 
remains unfinished, the sinner is still the object of divine 
compassion, inasmuch as God continues to regard him as His 
creature destined for good. But the co-existence of these two 
opposite sentiments, of which, xi. 28, we have a very striking 
particular example, can only belong to a state of transition. 
The close of the development in good or evil once reached, 
only one of the two sentiments can continue (see on i. 18). 
While maintaining as fundamental the notion of divine enmity 
in the term enemies of God, we do not think it inadmissible to 
attach to it as a corollary that of man’s enmity to God. Our 
heart refuses to embrace the being who refuses to embrace us. 
It is in this double sense that the wmrd enemy is taken in 
common language. It implies a reciprocity; comp, the ex¬ 
pression ev hre^, used of Pilate and Herod (Luke 

xxiii. 12).—A somewhat analogous q[uestion arises as to the 
meaning of the expression KaTTfXKdyyfiev Oeep, we were 
Tcconeikd to God, The words may signify two things: either 
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that man gives up the enmity which had animated him against 
God, or that God gives up His enmity to man. Taken in 
themselves, the two meanings are grammatically possible. 
The words 1 Cor. vii. 11 present a case in which the I'ccoii- 
ciled person becomes so by giving up his own enmity (‘'if the 
woman depart, let her remain unmarried, or, he o^econciled to 
her husband”); 1 Sam. xxix. 4 and Matt. v. 24 offer two 
examples of the opposite sense. In the first of these passages, 
the chiefs of the Philistines, suspecting the intentions of David, 
who asks permission to join them in fighting against Saul, 
say to their king: Wherewith should he reconcile himself 
(ScaWay^jcrerac, LXX.) to his master (rw fcvplcc avrov), if not 
with the heads of our men ?” In the second, Jesus exhorts 
the man who would bring his offering to the altar, and who 
remembers that Im hrother has something against him, to go 
and first he reconciled to him. In both cases it is evident that 
the enmity, and consequently the giving up of the enmity, are 
ascribed to the man with whom the reconciliation has to take 
place (Saul, and the neighbour who thinks himself offended). 
In our passage the true meaning does not seem to us doubtful. 
The word being rcconciUcl reproducing the hemg justified of 
ver. 9, it follows from this pamllelism that it is God, and not 
man, who gives up His enmity. In the same way as by justi¬ 
fication God effaces all condemnation, so by reconciliation He 
ceases from His wrath. This meaning results also from that 
of the word enemy, which we have just established, as 

well as of the term ivrath, ver. 9, If it is God who is hostile 
and provoked, it is in Him first of all that tlie act of recon¬ 
ciliation must take place. This view is confirmed by the main 
passage, iii. 25. If it was man who had to be brought first to 
abandon his hostility, the reconciling act would consist, as we 
have just said in speaking of the word enemy, in a manifesta¬ 
tion of love, not of righteousness. Finally, as Hodge observes, 
to make these words signify tliat it is we who in the recon¬ 
ciliation lay down our enmity to God, is to put it in contm- 
dictioB to the spirit of the whole passage. For tlie apostle's 
object is to exhibit the greatness of the love testified by God 
to unworthy beings, in order to conclude therefrom to the love 
which will be testified to them by the same God in the future. 
The whole argument thus rests on God's love to man, and not 
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on man’s to God. On the other side it is true, as Oltranmre 
remarks, that the expression to he reconciled is nowhere applied 
to God. It is only said, 2 Cor. v. 19 : “that He reconciled 
the iDorlcl unto Himself, not imputing their trespasses unto 
them.” How explain this fact ? Certainly the sacred writers 
felt that it is impossible to compare the manner in which God 
becomes reconciled to men, with the manner in which one 
man becomes reconciled to another. It was God Himself who 
began by doing everything to establish His righteousness and 
secure the majesty of His position, that He might then be able 
to pardon. Here there was a mode of action which does 
not enter into human processes of reconciliation; and hence 
the apostles, in speaking of God, have avoided the ordinary 
expression. 

If for the word Hood ver. 10 substitutes death, which is 
more general, it is in order to call up better the Passion scene 
as a whole. The words: of His Son, exhibit the immensity 
of the sacrifice made for enemies! Conclusion: If God 
(humanly speaking) did not shrink from the painful sacrifice 
of His Son in behalf of His enemies, how should He refuse to 
beings, henceforth received into favour, a communication of 
life which involves nothing save what is ineffably sweet for 
Himself and. for those who receive it 1 Thus is proved the cer¬ 
tainty of final salvation (salvation in the day of wrath), toward 
which everything pointed from the first words: we have peace, 
—The clause h airov, hy His life, must not be regarded 

as indicating the olject of the being saved (introduced into 
His life). The iv, in, can only have the instrumental sense, 
like that of the ev rp atfLaTi, in His blood, ver. 9 ; saved 
through His life, from which ours is henceforth drawn; comp, 
viii. 2 : “ Tlie law of the spirit of life in Christ Jesus hath 
made me free from the law of sin and death.” In fact, justifi¬ 
cation is not the whole of salvation; it is the entrance on it. 
If sin continued to reign as before, wrath would reappear at 
the close. For “ without holiness no man shall see the Lord,” 
Heh. xii. 14. Put the mediation of the life completes that of 
the blood, and makes sure holiness, and thereby of final 
salvation. Comp, cliaps. vL-vin., intended to dcvelopc the 
thought which is here merely enunciated in connection with 
the grace of justification. The expression he saved therefore 
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denotes salvation in the full sense of the word,—the final sen^ 
tence which, along with justification, assumes the restoration 
of holiness. A sick man is not saved when the trespass which 
has given rise to his malady has been pardoned; he must also 
be cured. There are therefore, as we have elsewhere^ shown, 
a sentence of initial grace,— jicstijication, in the ordinary sense 
of the word,— founded solely on faith; and a sentence of final 
grace, which takes account not only of faith, but also of the 
fruits of faith. The first is the fruit of Christ’s death; the 
second flows from participation in His life. For both of these 
faith is and remains, of course, the permanent condition 
of personal appropriation. If this is not expressly mentioned 
in our passage, it is because it refers solely to believers already 
justified (ver. 1). 

We cannot help remarking here, with Olshausen, how en¬ 
tirely at variance with the view of the apostle is the Catholic 
doctrine, which is shared by so many Protestants of our day, 
and which bases justification on the new life awakened in man 
by faith. In the eyes of St. Paul, justification is entirely 
independent of sanctification, and precedes it; it rests only on 
faith in the death of Christ. Sanctification flows from the life 
of Christ by the work of the Holy Spirit. 

At the end of ver. 2, Paul had passed from the absence of 
fear we have ^peacef ver, 1) to the positive hope of glory^ in 
which already we triumph. This same gradation is repro¬ 
duced here from the passage from ver. 10 to ver. 11, after 
which the theme contained in the first two verses will be 
exhausted, and the proposition: hope maketh not ashamed ” 
(ver. 5), fully demonstrated. 

Ver. 11. And not only [ 50 ],^ but even glorying in God 
through our Lord Jesus Christ, by whom we have now received 
the reconciliation!^ —The general gradation from ver. 10 to 
ver. 11 is well explained by Philippi: Salvation is not 
merely negative: deliverance from wrath; we hope for better: 
participation in glory.’^ It was by this idea of triumphant 
entrance into glory that the apostle behoved to crown this 
whole exposition of justification. For then it is that it will 

1 Mudes MbUques, IL pp. 150, 229 et seq. (3d ed.), 

® B E F read rovro after h. 

* Instead of L, 30 Mna. It, Syr. read j F G j 
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become complete and final.—The construction presents a diffi¬ 
culty. What are we to make of the participle KavxwiJievoL, 
glorying, which does not rest on any finite verb ? The 
ancients and several moderns (ThoL, Philip., Etick, Fritzs., 
Hodge) regard it as the equivalent of a finite verb, under¬ 
standing ecriJLev, we are glorying, for we glory. This is the 
meaning indicated by the reading of L and of the ancient 
Versions. In this case, we must understand another finite 
verb after not only, which can be no other than the: we shall 
he samd, of ver. 10. The meaning is: ^'and not only shall 
we be saved, but we glory in God even now over this assured 
salvation.” The logical progress is from the future to the 
present. It has been objected that it is impossible to make a 
simple participle a finite verb (at least in prose), for poetry 
furnishes numerous examples of such licence. But how other¬ 
wise are we to explain 2 Cor. vii. 5 ? The real difficulty is 
to resolve the disagreement between the future we shall he 
samd and the present we glory. It seems that if the gradation 
in the mind of the apostle really bore on the matter of time, 
the vvv, now, which occurs in the following proposition, should 
have been placed in this: not only shall we he saved, but we 
are so certain of it that now already we triumph in God.” If 
Paul has not expressed himself so, it is because this was not 
his meaning. A second construction is adopted by Meyer, 
Hofmann, and others: it consists in supplying after not only, 
not : the verb crmOrjaoyueda, we shall he saved, but the participle 
KaTaXKaykvTe<i, being reconciled, so that this participle as well 
as the /cavxcojaevoi,, glorying, rest both of them on the we shall 
he saved of ver. 10 : '‘We shall be saved, and that not only as 
reconciled, but also as glorying'' The gradation in this case is 
not from the future to the present, but from the joy of recon¬ 
ciliation to that of triumph. The objection to this construction 
is this: The participle being reconciled, in ver. 10, is not a 
simple qualification of we shall he saved; it is a participle of 
argumentation, as is well said by Oltramare (see also Philippi). 
It cannot therefore be made logically parallel with the par¬ 
ticiple glorying. What is to be done if we will not return to 
the first construction ? It only remains, as it seems to me, 
to derive from the verb crcodricrSfMeda, we shall be saved, the 
idea of salvation, by supplying the participle saved, 
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after not only, and to refer this participle, as well as the 
following icav'^oofievoi, glorying, to the time of final salvation : 
''Much more certainly shall we be saved (ver. 10), and that 
not only as samel, but as glorying in GocU The meaning is 
almost the same as in the preceding construction, but more 
precise: "And when this hour of salvation shall come, it will 
not be as men barely saved, like those rescued from ship¬ 
wreck or a deserved death, that we shall cross the threshold of 
eternal salvation ; it will be in the triumphant attitude of men 
whom the Son of God has crowned with His own holiness 
and renewed in His glorious image, and whom the Father has 
marked with the seal of His adoption, viii. 15, 29.” It may 
be objected, no doubt, that by referring this participle glorying 
to the final hour, we depart from the meaning of the same 
verb in ver. 2, which contains the theme of the whole passage. 
But Paul, on reaching the close of this development, may 
easily substitute for the present glorying in hope, the song of 
triumph at the moment of entrance into glory.— To glory in 
God was the privilege of which the Jews boasted in virtue of 
their monotheistic revelation (ii. 17). St. Paul here applies 
this expression to the sanctified Christian who has not only 
nothing to fear from God, but who as Sis child is also His 
heir (viii. 17).—Yet he takes care in the same breath to cast 
down all that might be opposed to humility in this hope of 
future triumph, by adding: through oxer Lord Jesus OhrisL 
Even in the possession of perfect holiness and on the threshold 
of glory, it will be impossible for the Christian to forget that 
it is to Christ he owes all his eternal triumph as well as his 
past reconciliation, which was its condition. The last words: 
hy whom we have now received the reconciliation, might bo taken 
to remind the believer in what a sad state he was found, atid 
by what painful means he needed to be rescued from it. The 
word no%o would then contrast his present with his pmt state. 
But this meaning is not the most natural after the preceding 
context. In closing, Paul rather contrasts the present with 
the future state: through whom ye have nmo already received 
the reconciliation,” that first pledge of the deliverance to coma 
He who acquired for us the first of these favours by His 
sufferings, even that which is the condition of all the others, 
will not fail to carry the work to its completion, if we remain 
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attached to Him by persevering faith. This: ly v:lioiii wc 
have received, is the parallel of the hj lolioiih also of ver. 2, as 
the through our Lord Jesus Christ, which precedes, is the 
parallel of the same words in ver. 1. The cycle is closed. 
It is now demonstrated by this summary argument, that justi¬ 
fication by faith includes the resources necessary to assure us 
of the final justification,—that spoken of ii. 13,—and even of 
final triumph, and that, consequently, the grace of justification 
is complete. 

After thus expounding in a first section (i. IS-iii. 20) 
universal condemnation, in a second section (iii. 21-v. 11) 
universal justification, there remains nothing more for tlie 
apostle to do than to compare these two vast dispensations 
by bringing together their two points of departure. Such is 
the subject of the third section, which closes this fundamental 
part. 

Hofmann thinks that, after describing divine w'rath in the 
section i. 17~iii. 4, the apostle from iii. 5-iv. 25 contrasts with 
it the state of justification which Christians enjoy without 
cause of boasting; this teaching is entirely in keeping with 
monotheism, strengthens moral life instead of weakening it 
(iii. 31), and is not at all invalidated by the case of Abraham. 
The conclusion is drawn v. 1-11, namely, to lead believers to 
enjoy this blessed state fearlessly and full of hope. This con¬ 
struction breaks down before the following facts: iii. 5 cannot 
begin a new section; iii, 9 cannot be a question of the Christian 
conscience; iii. 31 does not refer to the moral fulfilling of the 
law: Abraham’s case cannot have so slight a bearing as that 
which Hofmann is obliged to ascribe to it; v. 1 is not an ex¬ 
hortation in the form of a conclusion.—The construction of 
Volkmar is wholly different. According to him, the exposition 
of justification by faith, begun iii. 9, closes at iii. 30. Here 
begins the confirmation of this mode of justification by the Old 
Testament. It goes from iii. 31-viii. 36. And, first, confirmation 
by the iooh of the law, chap. iv. (the text of Genesis relating to 
Abraham); then, confirmation by the law itself, the biblical 
narrative of the condemnation of all in Adam, which corresponds 
to the doctrine of the justification of all in Christ, v. 1-21; 
finally, confirmation by the harmony of the moral consequences 
of justification wdth the essence of the law, vi.-viii. But, inde¬ 
pendently of the false sense given to iii. 31 as a general title of 
iv.-viii., how are we to place the piece v. 1-11 in one and the 
same subdivision with the parallel between Adam and Jesus 
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Christ, and how are we to see in this last piece only a con¬ 
firmation of justification by faith, by means of the narrative 
of the fall in the Old Testament? Finally, this distinction 
between the hooh of the law, the law and the moral essence of 
the law, is certainly foreign to the mind of the apostle. Hol- 
sten rightly says: It is unnecessary to prove that these 
thoughts and this order belong to Volkniar, not to Paul.” Our 
construction approaches much nearer to that which Holsten 
himself has just published {Jalirb. fur •protest. Theol. 1879, Nos. 
1 and 2). The essential difference begins only with the follow¬ 
ing piece regarding Adam and Christ. This passage, while 
stating the result of the preceding part, belongs nevertheless, 
according to Holsten, to the following part, chap. VL-viii., of 
which it is in his view the foundation. 

Without failing to perceive a certain transitional character 
in this passage, we must regard it mainly as a conclusion. Thus 
it is regarded also by Lipsius in his recent work on the Epistle 
to the Eomans (Protestanten-Bihel). 


THIED SECTION. 

TWELFTH PASSAGE (Y. 12-21). 

The Universality of Salvation in Christ proved by the 
Universality of Death in Adam. 

Justification by faith had just been expounded; the his¬ 
torical foundation on which it rested, its harmony witli the 
Israelitish revelation, the certainty of its enduring to the end, 
—all these points had been illustrated; and the major part 
of the theme, hi. 21 and 22, was thus developed. One idea 
remains still, and that the most important of all, which was 
expressed in the theme in the striking words : eh Trai^ra? m\ 
irrl wavra^ roi^q TrLarevovra^, for all and upon all who believe. 
Universalism was the peculiar character of PauFs gospel; 
justification by faith, the subject of exposition thus far, was 
its necessary condition. To omit expressly developing this 
decisive feature would have been to leave the fruit ungathered 
after laboriously cultivating the tree. The apostle could not 
commit such a mistake. He performs this final task in the 
last piece, the very peculiar nature of which suffices to 
demonstrate its importance. 
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Commentators have understood the idea and olyect of the 
passage in various ways. According to Baur and his school, 
as well as several other commentators, the apostle has in view 
the Judeo-Ghristianity reigning in the Eoman Church. He 
wishes at once to refute and gain it, either by expounding a 
conception of history in which the law finds no more place 
(Baur^ or by proving that salvation, like condemnation, 
depends in no degree on the conduct of individuals and their 
works, but solely on an objective standard, on the uncon¬ 
ditional and absolute dispensation of God (Holsten). But 
this piece does not answer exactly either to the one or 
other of these two views. The observation made in ver. 20 
on the secondary part played by the law, cannot express the 
intention of the entire piece. This remark, rendered indis¬ 
pensable in this universal survey by the important place filled 
by the Mosaic law in the religious history of mankind, is 
tlirown out too much by the way to allow of its concentrating 
upon itself the interest of so vast an exposition. The other 
view, that of the absolute determinism which Holsten ascribes 
to St. Paul, would no doubt serve to cut by the roots the 
system of justification by works; but it would be of those 
remedies which desrroy me suffering by killing the sufferer. 
For determinism excludes human merit only by suppressing 
moral liberty and responsibility. It is not so that Paul pro¬ 
ceeds. In any case, it is easy to see that the apostle’s direct 
aim in this piece is not to exclude legal righteousness ; he 
has done with this idea. It is the universality of the Christian 
salvation which he wishes to demonstrate. Ewald, Dietzsch, 
and Gess rightly advance the striking difference which there 
is between the argunaent of the Epistle to the Galatians and 
the teaclrng of the Epistle to the Eomans. In the former, 
where Paul is attacking Judeo-Christianity, his argument 
starts from the theocratic history, from Abraham; in the 
latter, which expounds the relation of the gospel to human 
nature, Jewish and Gentile, the argument starts from general 
history, from Adam, the father of all mankind. From the 
very beginning of the Epistle the standpoint is universal 
(Gentiles, chap. i.; Jews, chap. ii.). 

Very many commentators hold the opinion that the apostle’s 
purpose is to ascend to the source of the two currents whether 
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of condemnation and death, or of justitication and life, which 
sway the life of mankind; or, as Dietzsch puts it, to the very 
powers which determine present facts, the lot of individuals. 
The practical aim of this investigation would thus be that 
indicated by Chrysostom in the words : As the best physicians 
turn their whole attention to find out the root of maladies, and 
thus reach the very source of the evil, so it is that Paul acts.” 
Every reader would thus be invited by the passage to break 
the bond of oneness (solidarity) which naturally unites him to 
the head of lost humanity, and to contract by faith the new 
bond whereby he can have fellowship with the head ot justified 
humanity. This view is the most widely spread, and we do 
not conceal from ourselves the measure of truth which it con¬ 
tains. But two difficulties arrest us when we attempt to 
make this idea the key to the whole passage. It is perfect ly 
obvious from ver. 12 that the apostle is rather concerned vdth 
the origin of death than with that of sin, and that he mentions 
the latter only to reach the former. It is also to the fact 
of death that he returns most frequently in the course of 
this piece, comp. vv. 16-18, 21. Would it be so if his 
direct aim were to ascend to sin, the source of evil ? Then 
we find him nowhere insisting on the gravity of sin and on, 
the necessity of faith for salvation. No exhortation to the 
reader to form a personal union with the new Adam reveals 
this directly practical intention which is ascribed to him, 
especially by Hofmann and Th. Schott. We are therefore 
forced to conclude that we are not yet on the right track. 

Kothe starts from the idea that the fimt part of chap. y. has 
already begun the exposition of scmcLification as the fruit of 
justification by faith, an exposition which continues in chap, 
vi. The passage from vv. 12-21 would thus be a simpl(i 
episode intended to prove that as men became sinners in 
common by the sin of one, so they can only become saints in 
common—tliat is to say, in Christ. The piece would thus 
treat of the moral assimilation, either of coiTOption or holiness, 
l}y individual men. Such is also the opinion of Lange and 
Schaff, who make chap. v. 12 begin the part of the Epistle 
relating to moral regeneration by the appropriation of the holy 
life of the new Adam (vi-vixi.). There is certainly mention 
of sanctification in the passage, v. 1-11; we grant this to 
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Eothe (comp. vv. 9, 10: by Him; by His life), but, as we 
have seen, only in relation to final justification, which rests 
on the continuance of the action of the living Christ in the 
justified soul. As to the subject of sanctification thus an¬ 
nounced beforehand, it is not actually treated till chap. vi. 
The relations to vi.-viii. are no doubt real and profound. 
Lange proves them perfectly. But it is exaggerating their 
scope to make them a reason for detaching the passage 
V. 12-21 from the preceding context, in order to make it 
the preface to the doctrine of sanctification. The dominant 
ideas in the passage are not those of sin and of the new life; 
they are only, as we shall see, those of condemnation and 
justification, which had been the subject of the whole pre¬ 
ceding part. This piece must therefore be regarded as its 
conclusion. 

By the first term of the comparison (our common condem¬ 
nation in Adam) this parallel certainly recalls the whole 
section of the op^rj, wrath, i 18-iii. 20, as by the second 
(common salvation in Christ) it recalls the subject of the 
second section, the righteousness of faith, iii. 21~v. 11. But 
this resemblance is far from exhausting the connection of this 
piece with all that precedes. The two terms of comparison, 
Adam and Christ, are not only put in juxtaposition with one 
another ; they are put in logical connection, and it is in this 
living relation that the true idea of the piece is contained. 
With a boldness of thought which it is scarcely possible to 
imagine, Paul discovers, in the extension and power of the 
mysterious condemnation pronounced in Adam, the divine 
measme of the extension and power of the salvation bestowed 
in Christ, so that the very intensity of the effects of the fall 
becomes transformed, in his skilful hands, into an irresistible 
demonstration of the greatness of salvation. And this final 
piece is thus found to be at one and the same moment the 
counterpart of the first section (condemnation) and the 
crowning of the second (justification). 

The following parallel falls, as it were, of itself into four 
distinct paragraphs 

1. V. 12-14 : the universal diffusion of death by the 
deed of one man. 

3. V, 16-17 : the superiority of the factors acting in 
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Clirist’s work over the corresponding factor in the work of 
Adam. 

3. V. 18, 19 : the certainty of equality in respect of 
extension and effect between the second work and the first. 

4. V. 20, 21 : the indication of the true part played by 
the law between these two universals of death and right¬ 
eousness. 

Exegesis has been led more and more to the grouping 
which we have just indicated (see Dietzsch, and especially 
Hodge), though the idea of those four paragraphs and their 
logical relation are still very variously understood. 

1. Vv. 12-14. 

Ver. 12. '' Wherefore, as by one man sin entered into the 
world, and death by sin ; and so death ^ pas'^eA %bpon all men, for 
that all ham sinned!' — The logical connection between this 
piece and the preceding is expressed by hul romo, wherefore. 
Some, like Meyer, make this expression refer solely to the last 
words of ver. 11: we ham received the reconciliation. But we 
have seen that this incidental proposition, which the context 
itself did not require, was added there with the view oi 
recapitulating the whole previous section, before and with the 
view of passing to the following passage. The very term 
KaraWayij, reconciliation, which contains an allusion to the 
name op^rj, wrath, is chosen so as to remind us not only of 
the second section (that of justification), but also of the first 
(that of condemnation) ; so that in reality to say that the 
wherefore refers to the last proposition of ver. 11 is to admit, 
with Tholuck, Etickert, Holsten, etc., that it bears on all the 
preceding context from i. 17 ; Since, condemned as we all 
w’-ere, we have found reconciliation in Christ, there is therefore 
between our relation to Him and our relation to the head of 
natural humanity the following resemblance.** Hofmann and 
Schott make the wherefore refer to the piece v. 1—11 only: 

On account of this assurance of final salvation which we 
possess in Christ ”... According to Hofmann, the verb 
which is wanting should contain an exhortation to realize 
holiness (the contents of viii. 1 et seq.), an exhortation judged 
1 P E Gt It. <)mit the wor4a » {dmth)^ 
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to correspond with that of the alleged let its have, of 

V. 1. This is all pure romance. Schott derives the verb 
more naturally from the preceding: Wherefore we shall be 
saved by Him alone (vv. 9, 10), as we perished by Adam ”... 
(But see below.) 

The Scrirep, even as, has been construed grammatically in a 
multitude of ways.—1. It has been thought that the principal 
proposition (the verb of the wherefor^ had been forgotten by 
the apostle, distracted as he was by the host of thoughts which 
presented themselves successively to his mind (see Etickert 
and Hofmann for example). I hope our readers are convinced 
that such an explanation, or rather absence of explanation, is 
impossible. We have had suflBcient proof hitherto that the 
apostle did not compose without having fully taken account 
of what he meant to say.—2. The main correlative proposi¬ 
tion is supposed to be understood; requiring to be inferred 
from what precedes. De Wette adduces in this sense Matt. 
XXV. 14, where we find an even as, to which there is no cor¬ 
responding principal clause, and wdiich depends simply on the 
preceding sentence. Lange almost in the same way derives 
the understood verb from ver. 11: Wherefore we have recon¬ 
ciliation by Christ, as by one sin and death came upon all; ” 
Umbreit and Schott, from ver. 10: We shall be saved by 
Christ, as we perished in Adam; ” van Hengel simply under¬ 
stands the verb : Wherefore it is the same in Christ as it was 
in Adam.” Dietzsch fills up the ellipsis by taking the verb 
from what follows: Wherefore life came ly a man, in the 
same way as by a man sin and death came.” De Wette's 
explanation breaks down under the wherefore, which distin¬ 
guishes our passage from the one quoted. In the other views 
the question arises, How in a didactic piece so severely com- 
]’)osed, the apostle, instead of making such an ellipsis and 
holding the mind of the reader in suspense to the end as he 
does without satisfying him after all, did not simply write 
like this: hta tovtq iyhero iv Xptcrr^ &a7rep, . . . Where¬ 
fore it is the same in Christ as in Adam ”... — 3. The 
principal verb on which SaTrep depends is sought in the 
words which follow; Erasmus and Beza, in the clause : “ and 
death ly sinf giving to fcal the meaning of also. Taken 
rigorously, the construction would be adniissible, though it 
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would have been more correct to write ovrm fcai, or to put 
the mi after the regimen (thus also, or hj sin also ); but this 
meaning is absolutely excluded by the fact that Paul does not 
think of comparing the entrance of sin with that of death. It 
is evident that when he wrote the as, he had in view as the 
second term of the comparison the entrance of justification 
and life by Christ. A similar reason is also opposed to the 
explanation of those who, like Wolf, find the principal clause 
in the more remote words: and so death passed upon 
all,” Paul has as little thought of comparing the mode^ in 
which death entered with tliat of its diffusion. Besides, this 
would have required ovrm icaL, and not tcciX ovrm. —4. A 
more generally admitted explanation is that of Calvin (ThoL, 
Philip., Mey., Holst.), who finds the principal clause indicated, 
at least so far as the sense goes, at the close of ver. 14, in the 
words: who is the type of Him that was to come.” The 
meaning of these words is to this effect: Uven as, ... so ly 
a new Adam, of whom he was the ty;pe, justification came on 
mankind.” We must hold on this view that the explanation 
interposed in vv. 13 and 14 led Paul away from finishing the 
construction begun in ver. 12. But it would be a strange 
style to give the principal proposition, which the reader was 
expecting after the as of ver. 12, in the form of this inci¬ 
dental proposition: who is the type of Him that was to come. 
Then in what immediately follows, ver. 15, Paul does not 
expound this idea of the equality between Adam and Christ, 
which had been announced by the as, and which in its sub¬ 
stance the last proposition of ver. 14 was meant to recall. 
He explains, on the contrary, the difference between the two 
terms of comparison, so that he only raises (end of ver, 14) 
the idea of equality to abandon it at the same instant 
(vv, 15-17); what an unnatural proceeding!—6. We pass 
rapidly over the hypotheses of Mehring and Winer, who seek 
the chief clause, the former in the first proposition of ver. 16 
by taldng it interrogatively, the latter in the second proposi¬ 
tion of the same verse; two equally impossible attempts, since 
ver. 15a cannot be an interrogation (see below), and since 
ver. 156 can only correspond to the subordinate proposition 
•which precedes in the same verse: '"for iff etc.—There is 
only one explanation adniissible, that of Gi^otius^ Bengel, Flatty 
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best defended Ly Hodge, who finds the principal clause in 
ver. 18. It is there, indeed, that we have the close of the 
comparison begun in ver. 12 in the form of equality. Vv. 13 
and 14 have been an explanation required by the last words 
of ver. 12, one of those digressions which, in our modern 
fashion, we put in a note. Vv. 15-17 have been brought in 
by the expression: type of Him that was to come ” (end 
of ver. 14), which demanded an immediate modification or 
restriction, so that it is not till ver. 18 that the apostle is free 
to finish the comparison he has begun. The proof that in 
ver. 18 Paul at length resumes the idea of ver. 12, is found 
in these two characteristic features: {a) the apa odv, so there- 
fore, which indicates the resuming of a previously expressed 
idea; (6) the reappearance of the contrast between one and all 
{eh and irdvref), which was that of ver. 12, but which had 
been dropped in the interval for the contrast between one and 
many {eh and oi rroXKol, vv. 15—17). As to the idea, it is 
evident that ver. 18 logically completes ver. 12. The words: 
as ly one fall condemnation came upon all men, reproduce the 
idea as, etc., of ver. 12; and the following: so also hy one 
righteousness justification of life came upon all, are manifestly 
the long delayed second term of the comparison. As to the 
end of ver. 14, in which so many commentators have found 
the principal idea, it was simply a way of announcing to the 
reader this second part of tlie comparison, which was to be 
still further prefaced (vv. 15-17) before being enunciated 
(ver. 18). 

Ver. 12 describes the entrance of death into the world. 
The emphasis is on the words: hj one man. Adam is here 
characterized not merely as the first of sinners, but as the one 
who laid human life open to the power of sin. If Paul does 
not speak of Eve, as in 2 Cor. xi. 3, et aL, it is because the 
fall of the race was not necessarily bound up with that of the 
woman. Adam alone was the true representative of mankind 
still included in him at that time.—The term sin should be 
taken here in its greatest generality. The apostle is not 
speaking specially of sin either as a tendency or an act, either 
as an individual act or as a collective fact; but of the prin¬ 
ciple of revolt whereby the human will rises against the divine 
in all its different forms ami manifestations. Holsten sees in 
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sin an objective power controlling human existence even in 
Adam. But from the Bible standpoint sin exists only in the 
will. It has no place in objective existence and outside the 
will of the creature. Julius Muller reaches a result almost 
the same by starting from an opposite point of view; accord¬ 
ing to him, the will of individual men has been corrupted by 
a free transgression previously to their earthly existence. On 
both of these views the apostle should have said: sin appeared 
with or in the first man ; but not: sin entered hj tdm. The 
word entered indicates the introduction of a urineiplc' till then 
external to the world, and the wmrd by throws h.ack the 
responsibility of the event on him who, as it were, pierced the 
dyke through which the irruption took place; comp, the term 
disobedience, ver. 19.—The word K6a/j,oi, the vjorld, evidently 
denotes here, as in John iii. 16, et al, only the domain rif 
human existence. Paul certainly holds, with Scripture, the 
previous existence of evil in a superhuman sphere.—Assuredly 
no subsequent transgression is comparable to this. It created 
a state of things here below which subsequent sins only served 
to confirm. If the question is asked, how a being created 
good could perpetrate such an act, we answer that a deoisioi' 
like this does not necessarily suppose the existence of evil ii 
its author. There is in moral life not only a conflict between 
good and evil, but also between good and good, lower good and 
higher good. The act of eating the fruit of the tree on which 
the prohibition rested, was not at all illegitimate in itself. It 
became guilty only through the prohibition. Man therefore 
found himself placed—and such was the necessary condition 
of the moral development through which he had to pass— 
between the inclination to eat, an inclination innocent in itself, 
but intended to be sacrificed, and the positively good divine 
order. At the instigation of an already existing power of 
revolt, man drew from the depths of his liberty a decision 
whereby he adhered to the inclination rather than to the 
divine will, and thus created in his whole race, still identified 
Muth his person, the permanent proclivity to prefer inclination 
to obligation. As all the race would have perished with him 
if he had perished, it was all seized in him with the spirit of 
revolt to which in that liour he had adhered. We are nowhere 
told, however, that his descendants are individually responsible 
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for this diseased tendency. It is in proportion as each indi¬ 
vidual voluntarily resigns himself to it that he becomes per¬ 
sonally responsible for it.—But was it compatible with divine 
perfection to let this succession of generations, stained with an 
original vice, come into the world ? God certainly might have 
annihilated the perverted race in its head, and replaced it by 
a new one; but this would have been to confess Himself 
vanquished by the adversary. He might, on the contrary, 
accept it such as sin had made it, and leave it to develope in 
the natural way, holding it in His power to recover it; and 
this would be to gain a victory on the field of battle where 
He seemed to have been conquered. Conscience says to 
which of these two courses God must give the preference, and 
Scripture teaches us which He has in reality preferred. 

But the point which Paul has in view in this declaration is 
not the origin of sin, but that of death. And hence he passes 
immediately, understanding the same verb as before, to the 
second fact: and death ly sin. It would have been wholly 
different had he meant to begin here to treat the subject of 
sanctification; he would in that case have at least stopped for 
a moment at this grave fact of the introduction of sin. If sin 
is not mentioned by him except by way of transition to death, 
this is because he is still on the subject of justification, the 
corresponding fact to which is condemnation, that is to say, 
death. Death is the monument of a divine condemnation, 
which has fallen on mankind.—The term death is used by 
Scripture in three senses—1. Physical death, or the separa¬ 
tion of soul and body; in consequence of this separation 
from its life principle, the body is given over to dissolution. 
2. Spiritual death, or the separation of the soul from God; in 
consequence of this separation from its principle of life, the 
soul becomes corrupt in its lusts (Eph. iv. 22). 3. Eternal 

death, or the second death; this is in the human being the 
consummation of his separation from God by the separation 
of the soul from the spirit^ the soul’s faculty for the divine. 
Tlie soul and body then deprived of this superior principle, 
the native element of the soul, become the prey of the worm 
which dieth not (Mark ix. 43-48), Of these three meanings, 
the last does not suit this passage; for the second death does 
not begin till the judgment. The second is equally inappli- 
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cable, because the idea of death would then be compounded 
with that of sm, which is distinguished from it in this very 
passage. There remains, therefore, only the first meaning. 
It is confirmed, besides, by the obvious allusion to the narra¬ 
tive of Genesis (ii. 17, iii. 19), as well as by the explanation 
contained in the following verses (13 and 14), where the 
word death is evidently taken in its strict sense. We should 
add, however, that death, even when taken simply as physical 
death, always implies an abnormal state in relation to God, a 
state wliich, if it continues and developes, cannot fail to draw 
after it fatal consequences to man. 

What, according to the apostle's view, is the relation 
between sin and death contained in the preposition hid, by, 
which he uses a second time ? It might be said that death 
is simply the natural consequence of sin, since, God being the 
source of moral and physical life, once the bond is broken 
between Him and man, man must die. But in ver. 16 the 
apostle makes death the consequence of sin through a positive 
sentence, which proves that if we have to do here with a 
natural consequence, it is one which is also willed. It is 
true, two objections may be urged against this opinion, which 
makes death a consequence of sin. The first is what Paul 
himself says, 1 Cor. xv. 42, that our earthly body is sown in 
corruption, weakness, and dishonour, and that because it is 
psychical. A little furtlicr on, ver. 47, alluding to Gen. iii. 
19, he adds that the first man is of the earth, earthy, which 
seems to make the dissolution of his body a natural con¬ 
sequence of his nature. The second objection is this: Long 
before the creation of man, the existence of death is proved 
in the domain of animal life. Now the body of man belongs 
to the great sum total of animal organization, of which he is 
the crown; and therefore the law of death must already have 
extended to man, independently of sin. Paul's words in the 
Epistle to the Corinthians, as well as those of Genesis, the 
sense of which he reproduces, prove beyond doubt the natural 
possibility of death, but not its necessity. If man had 
remained united to God, his body, naturally subject to dis¬ 
solution, might have been gloriously transformed, without 
passing through death and dissolution. The notion of the 
tvm of life, as usually explained, means nothing else. Thw 
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privilege of an immediate transformation will belong to tlu^ 
believers who shall be alive at the time of our Lord’s return 
(1 Cor. XV. 51, 52); and it was probably this kind of trans¬ 
formation that was on the point of taking effect in the person 
of the Lord Himself at the time of His transfiguration. This 
privilege, intended for holy man, was withdrawn from guilty 
man; such was the sentence which gave him over to dissolu¬ 
tion. It is stated in the words: Thou art dust (that is to 
say, thou canst die), and to dust shalt thou return (that is to 
say, thou sMU in fact The reign of death over the 

animals likewise proves only this: that it was in the naUcml 
condition of man to terminate in dissolution. Remaining on 
the level of animalism by the preference given by him to 
inclination over moral obligation, man continued subject to 
this law. But had he risen by an act of moral liberty above 
the animal, he would not have had to share its lot (see also on 
viii. 19-22). 

From the origin of sin, and of death by sin, the apostle 
passes to a third idea: the diffusion of death. Once entered 
among mankind, death took hold of all the beings composing 
the race. The two prepositions eU i^inio) and hid (tliToicgh) 
in the two verbs elcri)Xdev and hi;rjK6ev, indicate exactly this 
connection between entrance and propagation. As poison 
once swallowed penetrates to all parts of the body, so it 
happened in Adam, in whom, the whole race was virtually 
contained; in him the tendency to dissolution victoriously 
asserted itself over all the individuals that were to come, so 
that every one of them was born dying. The word oyrm^ so, 
may be explained in three ways: either it repeats, as Dietzsch, 
Hofm. think, the notion: h/ one man: death, after having 
entered by one, spread in the same manner (by this one).” 
Or, as is held by Meyer and Philippi, this so alludes to the 
relation of cause and effect, which has just been pointed out 
between sin and death: and so, by reason of this connection 
between sin and death, death passed on all,” which assumes 
as a premiss the understood idea that sin also extended to all 
Or, finally, is it not more natural to explain the word so by 
the connection between the two verbs ? '' And once entered, 

it gained by its very entrance the power of passing on all” 
The threshold crossed, the enemy could strike imfnediately 
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all the inmates of the house. What mode would have pre¬ 
sented the opposite of that characterized by the so, if death 
had reached each man individually by a door which lie him¬ 
self had opened ? The all is expressly emphasized in contrast 
to cne, because in this contrast between one and all there is 
concentrated the idea of the whole piece. The Greco-Latin 
MSS. here omit o 0avwro<;, death. In this case we must either 
take the verb hirjXdev in an impersonal sense: '"and so it (this 
connection between sin and death) happened to all; ” or, what 
would be preferable, take the whole following proposition as 
the subject: and so there passed on all, that in consequence 
of which, or in mrtue of which, all have sinned.’' Both of 
these constructions are obviously forced. It is probable that 
the omission of o 6dvaTo<; has arisen, as van Hengel well 
suggests, from the fact that the whole of the verse was con¬ 
nected with sin; the words: and death ly sin, being con¬ 
sequently regarded merely as incidental or parenthetical, and 
so there was given as a subject to rj dfjiapTLa, sin, of 

the first proposition. 

But why does Paul add the last words: wavre^ 

^fxapTov, which we have translated by: for that all have 
smned ? They seem to contradict the idea expressed in the 
first part of the verse, and to ascribe the death of each man not 
to the sin of Adam, but to his own. The numerous explana¬ 
tions which have been given of these words may, it seems to us, 
be reduced to three principal heads; they amount in fact to 
one or other of these three ideas—1. The death of individual 
men results wholly from their own sins. 2. The death of 
individual men results partly from Adam's sin and partly 
from their own sins. 3. The death of all individual men 
arises solely from Adam's sin. 

Let us begin with the study of the form i<j> ep} In the 
New Testament it is found in the local sense (Luke v. 25); 
ill the moral sense, it is applied either to the object: (p 

* witli tlio dative denotes—1. In its primitive (local) meaning: the ohject 
on or near which a thing is placed ; thus l(p" ^ the couch on which he 

lay j i<r/ raTs near, or at the door. 2. In the sense of time : at the date 
of, in the lifetime of; for example: M in the time of Moses; iv) vtx^oT§, 

wJmi one is dead. 3. In the moral sense; on the ground of, that is to say, by 
reason qf] or on condition of or in vim of 4. In the logical senst*,: m mag he 
seen bg . , * All these different meanings may be applied to the phnuie If* f. 
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Trdpet, ivith lohat object art thou here ? ” or to the determin¬ 
ing cause of the action or feeling; so without doubt 2 Cor. 
V. 4 : w ov 0i\ofi€v i/cSvaacrdat, *'for that we would not 

be unclothed, but clothed upon;” probably also Phil. iii. 12: 
i<f S fca\ KaT€X7j<j)9r]v, ''1 seek to apprehend, becattse that also 
I have been apprehended;” perhaps also Phil. iv. 10 : iff 
Kal i^povelre, “ (I say so), because that ye also thought;” but 
this i f w may also be understood as a pronoun connected 
with what precedes: as regards what concerns me, %oith ivMch 
ye were also occupied.” It is easy to see, in fact, that the 
phrase may have two different meanings, according as we take 
it as 'pronominal or conjunctive. In the former case, it bears 
on what precedes: on account of, or in view of ivhich, that is 
to say, of the idea just expressed (propterea). In the second^ 
it bears on what follows: because, or in view of the fact 
that, that is to say, of the idea just about to be enunciated 
{propterea quod). The difference is analogous to that of Sto 
and hcoTL, We shall have need, as will appear, of all these 
meanings in the study of the following phrase. 

The first explanation is that which makes the apostle 
explain the death of all by the individual sin of all This 
is the meaning adopted by Calvin, Melanchthon, and several 
others, particularly by Eeuss. The latter expresses himself thus : 
‘‘No question here of the imputation of Adanfs sin or heredi¬ 
tary sin; these are scholastic theses. All have been visited 
with the same punishment as Adam, therefore they must all 
have merited it like him.” The idea would thus be that all 
men die in consequence of their individual sins. There are 
three reasons which render this explanation imj-ossible— 
1. The Kal ouTft)?, and so, evidently signifies that each indivi¬ 
dual dies in consequence of the entrance of sin, and therefore 
of death, into this world by one man, 2. This idea would be in 
contradiction to the very aim of the whole passage, which is 
to make the death of all rest on Adam, even as the righteous¬ 
ness of all rests on Christ. 3. The death of infants would 
be inexplicable on this interpretation; for they have certainly 
not brought death on themselves by their individual sins. 
Calvin, Tholuck, and others on this account apply the 
^fiaprov, have dmed, not to particular acts, but to the evil 
disposition: have become sinners, which might he said also of 
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infants who have died without actual sins. Hut the verl) 
dfjbaprdveiv cannot have this meaning. It always denotes sin 
as an act, not as a state. Paul vYOuld have said: d/jiaprcoXol 
e^evrjOrjerav, or, as in ver. 19: dfiaprcoXol Karecrradricrav. 
Mangold alleges that Paul did not take account of infants 
when he expressed himself thus, and that he meant only to 
speak of mankind, so far as they really sin. But Paul is not 
explaining the death of this or that individual; he is explain¬ 
ing the fact of death in itself. If there are examples of 
death, and that in great number, which do not come under 
the explanation he gives, it is not enough to say that he does 
not take account of them; his explanation must be declared 
insufficient. 

A second class of commentators seek to modify tlie pre¬ 
ceding and evidently inadmissible explanation; they give a 
restricted or determinate sense to ief) w, making it signify: 
seeing that lesides^ or on this condition that, or in so far as; 
so Julius Muller, Eotlie, Ewald. The object of all these 
attempts is to get at this idea: that the diffusion of death 
in the world, in consequence of Adam’s sin, took place only 
on a certain condition, and on account of a subsidiary cause, 
the particular sins committed by each man. There is on this 
view a personal act of appropriation in the matter of death, 
as there is one, namely faith, in the matter of salvation. But 
such a meaning of S cannot be demonstrated; it would 
have required ief) oaov, or some other phrase- Then this 
meaning is opposed to ver. 16, which directly contrasts con¬ 
demnation as a thing which has come h/ om, with the gift 
of grace as applying to the sins of the many. Besides, would 
it be possible for Paul to seek to establish no logical relation 
between these two causes, the one principal, the other second¬ 
ary, and to content himself with putting them in juxta 
position, notwithstanding their apparent contradiction ? 

The third class of interpretations may be divided into two 
groups—1. Those which take rp as a relative pronoxin. 
So Hofmann, who makes ddvaro^ (deaih, in tlie physical and 
moral sense) the antecedent, and gives to iiri and § the 
temporal semse: “ during the existence, or in the presence of 
which (death) all have sinned,”—^that is to say, that when 
all individual men sinned, the reign of death was dready 
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establislied here below, wliicli proves clearly that it was so not 
in consequence of our particular sins, but on account of Adam’s 
sill. Dietzsch interprets almost in the same way as Hofmann, 
only he sets aside the temporal meaning of eTrl, to substitute 
for it the notion of the condition on which, or the state of things 
in which, the fact takes place. The same relation of the 6</>’ 
« to Odvaro^ is followed by Gess, except that he understands 
the word ddvaro^ of spiritnal death, sin: '' Upon all (spiritual) 
death has come, on the ground of which all individual men 
have consequently committed sin.” We omit other less com¬ 
prehensible shades.^ But why have recourse to this form of 
expression S, which has usually a quite different sense in 
Paul, and not say simply, if such was his meaning, that death 
here below preceded individual sins, and consequently is not 
their effect ? Besides, the fact itself, here ascribed to the 
apostle, is not strictly true. For the first death on the earth, 
that of Abel, was certainly preceded by a multitude of par¬ 
ticular sins. In Gess’s explanation the idea is much simpler; 
“ In Adam death came upon all, moral corruption, as a conse¬ 
quence of which all since have sinned individually.” But 
this idea lies without the context; for Paul, as we have seen, 
is not treating here of the origin of sin, but of the origin of 
death, and of death taken in the physical sense. Death 
appears here as the visible proof of the invisible judgment 
which hangs over mankind. Vv. 13, 14, as well as 15 and 17, 
leave no doubt on this head. In this way it would seem to 
us simpler to give to e<f ^ the neuter sense: on which, in 
consequence of which, all have sinned. Only this meaning of 
€<)!>’ p would be, we fear, without precedent. 2. The second 
mode of interpretation in this third class takes the ^ 
as a conjunctive phrase: for that, and connects it witli the 
idea following: all have sinned. How sinned ? Through this 
one man who introduced sin. So Bengel: q'wia oynnes, Adamo 
rECCANTE peceaverunt It must be allowed that the thought 
of the Si &09 dvOpooTTov, hy one man, which begins the verse, 
so controls the mind of the apostle that he docs not count it 

^ So Wendt, p. 190, wlio, if wo understand lam rightly, nrnkeH Paul say : 
‘'On all there has eome death, by which U may be mni tliat all have sinned 
(ileally, that is to say, have*, been tri*ated as sinners without really being so).” 
It is impossible fur us to coiupreliend this meaning of If’ 
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necessary expressly to repeat it. This meaning is in harmony 
with the best established use of the icj> S in the New Testa¬ 
ment (see above) and in the classics (see Meyer). And the 
idea expressed in this proposition thus understood, appears 
again without doubt in the first part of ver. 15 : through 
the offence of one many be dead; ” and in that of ver. 17: 
“by one man’s offence death reigned hj one;'' comp. 1 Cor. 
XV. 22 : “as in Adam all die!' No doubt it is objected that 
the essential idea in this case: “in Adam',' is omitted; but 
we think we have accounted for the omission. And we find, 
as Bengel has already remarked, a somewhat similar ellipsis 
in the analogous though not parallel passage, 2 Cor. v. 16: 
“ If one died for all, then aU died; ” understand: in him.— 
True, the question is asked, if it is possible that the eternal 
lot of a free and intelligent person should be made dependent 
on an act in which he has taken no part with will and con¬ 
science. Assuredly not; but there is no question here about 
the eternal lot of individuals. Paul is speaking here above 
all of physical death. Nothing of all that passes in the 
domain in which we have Adam for our father can be 
decisive for our eternal lot. The solidarity of individuals 
with the head of the first humanity does not extend beyond 
the domain of natural life. What belongs to the higher life 
of man, his spiritual and eternal existence, is not a matter of 
species, but of the individual.—The Vulgate has admitted an 
interpretation of this passage, set in circulation by Origcu 
and spread by Augustine, which, in a way grammatically false, 
yet comes to the same result as ours. ^ is taken in the 

sense of iv “m whom" (Adam). But ItvL cannot have 
the meaning of iv, and even if ^ were a relative pronoun 
here, it would neither refer to Adam, who has not been named, 
nor to one man, from which it is separated by so many 
intermediate propositions. 

The most impenetrable mystery in the life of nature is the 
relation between the individual and the species. Now to 
this domain belongs the problem raised by the words: “/ur 
that (in this one man) all have sinned!' Adam received the 
unique mission to represent the whole species concentrated in 
a single individual Such a phenomenon cannot he repeated, 
at least in the domain of nature. The relation of each of us 
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to that man, the incarnation of the species itself, has nothing 
in common with the relation which we have to sustain to any 
other man. In the revelation of salvation given to the apostle 
this mysterious connection was assumed, but not explained. 
For it belongs to a sphere on which the revealing ray does not 
fall. And therefore it is that in the two following verses the 
apostle thinks it necessary to deononstrate the reality of the 
fact which he had just announced: the death of all through 
the sin of one. We shall see that the meaning of these two 
verses comes out only when we approach them with the ex¬ 
planation just given of the last words of ver. 12; this will be 
the best proof of its truth. 

Vv. 13, 14. For until the law sin was in the world: tut 
sin is not imputed when there is no law, Nevertheless death 
reigned from Adam to Moses, even over them that had not sinned ^ 
after the similitude of Adam's transgression, who is the figure oj 
Him that was to comer —According to the first two interpreta¬ 
tions of the preceding proposition, which lay down the sins 
committed by each individual as the sole or secondary cause 
of his death, the argument contained in vv. 13, 14 would be 
this: “ All die because they have all sinned ; for even during 
the time which elapsed down to the giving of the law sin 
was in the world; now sin is undouUedly not reckoned in 
the absence of law. Nevertheless, that did not prevent sin 
from reigning during aU the interval between Adam and 
Moses, which proves certainly that it was nevertheless im¬ 
puted in some measure. How could that be ? Because of the 
law of nature written even in the heart of the Gentiles.” 
Such is de Wette’s interpretation, also that of Lange and 
Eouss. In this sense the second proposition of ver. 13 must 
be taken as an objection made to Paul on which he raises 
himself. Then he would be made to answer in the sequel 
by confining himself to stating the very fact of the reign of 
death. But the explanation of death is the very point in 
question; how could the fact itself be given in proof 1 Then 
a simple Se would not have sufficed to indicate such a shift¬ 
ing in the direction of the thought. The text rather produces 
the impression of a consecutive argument. Finally, at the 
close of such an argument, the apostle could not have left to 
^ 3 Mim. several Lectionaries, Or. omit "before 
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be understood the solution which he himself gave of the 
problem, namely, the natural law written in the heart of the 
Gentiles. This idea, on which everything rested, was at once 
too essential and too unfamiliar to the minds of his readers 
CO be passed over in silence as self-evident. It has been 
sought to meet these difficulties by giving to the word eXkoyelv, 
to put to account, a purely subjective meaning, and so to make 
the proposition, ver. 136, a simple observation interjected by 
the way. Ambrose and Augustine, then Luther, Calvin, and 
Melanchthon, and in our days Eiickert, Eothe, and J. Muller, 
do in fact apply the imputation expressed by eXXoyeLv not to 
the judgment of God, but to the reckoning which the sinner 
makes to himself of the trespass which he has committed: 
'' Every one died for his own sin, for sin existed even before 
the law, though the sinners did not take account of it, nor 
esteem themselves guilty. But death, which nevertheless 
reigned, proved that God on His part imputed it to the sinner.” 
But this purely subjective signification of the term eXXoyeLv 
cannot be justified. It would require to be indicated in some 
way. How, besides, could Paul have affirmed in terms so 
general that the sinners between Adam and Moses did not 
impute their sins to themselves, after saying of the Gentiles, 
ii. 15, that their thoughts mutually accuse or excuse one 
another,” and i. 32, that these same Gentiles "knew the judg¬ 
ment of God, that those who do such things are worthy of 
death ” ? Finally, the idea that, notwithstanding this want of 
subjective imputation, the divine imputation continued ever 
in force, would have required to be more strongly emphasi 2 :ed 
in ver. 14. In general, all these modes of interpretation, accord¬ 
ing to which Paul is held to explain the death of individuals 
by their own sins, run counter to the object whicli he had 
before him in this whole passage, the parallel between the 
justification of all in one, and the condemnation of all in one- 
Let us then return to our explanation of the end of ver. 12 ; 
and let us seek from this viewpoint to give account of 
vv. 13, 14: “Death passed upon all, for that (in Adam) all 
sinned.” The course of the following argument at once 
becomes easy to understand: “ Sin was assuredly in the world 
at that time (and you might consequently say to me : it was 
for that reason men died); but I answer: dn is not imputed 
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if there is no law (it could not therefore be the cause of the 
death with which every individual was visited); and yet 
death reigned even over those who had not like Adam violated 
a positive law!' The conclusion is obvious: '' Therefore all 
these individuals died, not for their own sin, but because of 
Adam’s,” which had been affirmed in the close of ver. 12, and 
which was to be proved. We might in our own day argue 
in exactly the same manner to explain the death of the 
heathen or of infants: Since they are still without law, they 
die, not because they have sinned personally, but because 
they all sinned in Adam. It is clear also how the argument 
thus understood is in keeping with the object of this passage. 
All having been, as is proved by the death of all, condemned 
in Adam, all can likewise be really justified in Christ. Hof¬ 
mann and Dietzsch, who have explained e<f S in the sense 
of: '' on the ground of which (death) all have sinned,” are of 
course obliged to interpret vv. 13 and 14 differently from us, 
though to arrive at the same result. We think it useless to 
discuss their explanation, which falls to the ground of itself, 
with that which they give to the last words of ver. 12.^ 
Having explained the argument as a whole, let us return 
to the details of the text itself. The for, at the beginning of 
ver. 13, bears not only on the proposition of which it forms 
part, but on the entire argument to the end of ver. 14.—The 
words vofMov, until the law, might signify, as the old 
commentators would have it: “ as long as the law existed,” 

^ Let as note two other explanations which, while differing considerably from 
ours, come near it in their result, those of Tholuck and Holsten. According to 
the first, Paul would prove in vv. 13 and 14 the fact of original sin. He does 
so by the existence of death during the time between Adam and Moses. For 
the sin which certainly existed at that period was not imputable in the absence 
of law. How that men died then, is certain ; this could therefore only be 
in consequence of the predisposition to death which they had inherited from 
Adam, by receiving from him the disposition to sin. So at least it is that W€ 
understand this commentator. But this explanation bn^aks down—1. On the 
meaning of which cannot signify hecanie sinners ; and, 2. On the whole 

context, which goes not to demonstrate the fact of original sin, but to explain 
the universality of death,—According to Holsten, the sin of wliich Paul here 
speaks, and in which ho sees the cause of death, exists first in human nature as 
an ohjeciiM principle; it does not become personal sin {wapa^am$) until **he 
latent principle pas«‘s into an anti-legal act, as in Adam, Now between the 
time of Adam and Moses that was impossible. Sin existed objectively, but 
without personal transgression, properly so called. If, therefore, sin reigned 
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that is to say, from Moses to Jesus Christ. For may 
have the meaning of during. But ver. 14, which paraphrases 
the words thus: '' from Adam to Moses,” excludes this mean¬ 
ing.—The absence of the article before vopiov, law, certainly 
does not prevent it here from denoting the Mosaic law; comp, 
ver. 14: until Moses. But it is not as Mosaic law, but as 
law strictly so called, that the Jewish law is here mentioned. 
And so the translation might well be: till a law, that is to 
say, a law of the same kind as the commandment which 
Adam violated. The absence of the article before apbaprla, 
sin, has a similar effect; there was sin at that period among 
men. In the following proposition it is again sin as a category 
which is designated (being without article). If the substantive 
dfiaprla, sin, is repeated (instead of the pronoun), it is because, 
as Meyer says, we have here the statement of a general 
maxim.—The verb eXXoyeLv is not found elsewhere except in 
the Epistle to Philemon, ver. 18, where Paul asks this Chris¬ 
tian to put to Ms account, his, Paul’s, what Onesimus, whom 
he is recommending, may still owe to him. Between this 
term and Xor/l^eiv, which he more frequently uses, the one 
shade of difference is that of the iv, in, which enters into 
the composition of iXKoyetv : to inscribe in the account book. 
It is wholly arbitrary to apply this word to the subjective 
imputation of conscience. The parallel from the Epistle to 
Philemon shows clearly what its meaning is. But does the 
apostle then mean to teach the irresponsibility of sinners who, 

then, it could only be as a punishment of that objective shi manifested for 
the first time as transgression in Adam’s sin, and not as a punishniont of sub¬ 
jective or individual sins. But, 1. The sin of Adam, according to Paul, was the 
introduction, and not a first manifestation of sin. Wendt justly says: To 
enter into the world signifies that something which was not thorts anives in it, 
and not that something shows itself” (p. 194). 2. The very fact which Paul 
exhibits as the cause of death is Adam’s sin, which on Ilolsten’s explanation 
is completely lost in objective sin. 3. llolston’a idea, expimsml in common 
language, amounts to this: human nature has sin inherent in it from its origin, 
and sin has death for its necessary consequence. Therefore death is not ex¬ 
plained by the sin of individuals, but belongs essentially to the human 
species. These are propositions belonging to Determinism and Pantheism, but 
not to the Theism of St. Paul. 

Yet these two interpretations, that of I'lioluck, by laying stress on the 
universality of sin as a disposition, and that of Ilolsten, by making death an 
element of human nature, are negatively at one with ours, inasmuch as thi^y 
exclude, as we do, the explanation of death by the sin of individuals. 
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Like tlie Gentiles, have not had a written law ? No; for the 
whole book of Genesis, which describes the period between 
Adam and Moses, would protest against such an assertion. 
The matter in question is an immediate and personal imputa¬ 
tion, resting on a threatening like this: In the day thou 
eatest thereof thou shalt die.” The infliction of the punish¬ 
ment of death in the sense of this divine saying necessarily 
supposes a positive law violated; it supposes in general a 
theocratic government set up. Only in such circumstances 
can the violator be brought to account to be immediately 
judged and subjected, either to capital punishment, or to the 
obligation of providing an expiatory act, such as sacrifice 
(taking the place of the punishment of death). Outside of such 
an organization there may be other great dispensations of a 
collective and disciplinary character, such as the deluge, the 
overthrow of Sodom and Gomorrha, or the abandonment of 
the Gentiles to their own corruption (chap. i.). These his¬ 
torical dispensations are vast pedagogical measures taken in 
respect of the whole human race; they have not the character 
of judicial and individual sentences, like those which rest 
on some article of a code violated by an individual with full 
knowledge of the law; comp, the contrast between the avro- 
Xovvrac, shall perish, and the /cpbdiqa-ovTav, shall be judged, 
ii. 12.—The subjective negative fip before ivro^ vofiov trans¬ 
ports the fact into the mind of the author of the maxim. 

Ver. 14. ^AXkdi and nevertheless; a strongly emphasized 
contrast to the idea of non-imputation (ver. 13).—The word 
reign denotes a power firmly established, resting on the im¬ 
moveable foundation of the divine sentence pronounced over 
the whole race. Death cannot denote more here than the loss 
of life in the ordinary sense of the word. There is no refer¬ 
ence either to spiritual death (sin, Gess), or to the sufferings 
and infirmities of life (Hodge), but simply to the fact that 
between Adam and Moses men died though there was no 
law. This imputation of Adtun's sin, as the cause of death 
to every individual man, would be absolutely incomprehensible 
and incompatible with the justice of God, if it passed beyond 
the domain of natural life marked off by the mysterious rela¬ 
tion between the individual and the species. The sequel will 
sliow that as soon as we rise to the domain of spiritual life, 
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the individual is no longer dependent on this solidarity of the 
species, but that he holds his eternal destiny in his own handa 
—The words : “ also, or {even) over them that had not sinned/' 
are taken by Meyer as referring to a part only of the men who 
lived between Adam and Moses, those, namely, who did not 
enjoy the positive revelations granted during this period, the 
Noachian commandments, for example, Gen. ix. 1-17. Thus 
understood, Paul reminds us of the fact that the men of that 
time who were without those precepts were, as well as their 
contemporaries who enjoyed such light, subjected to death. 
But the whole passage, on the contrary, implies the absence 
of all positive law which could have been violated between 
Adam and Moses; consequently, the phrase: even over 
them who sinned not," etc., embraces the whole human species 
from Adam to Moses without distinction; mankind during 
this interval are contrasted with Adam on the one hand, and 
with the people of Israel from Moses on the other. All 
these who were not under conditions of a capitally penal kind 
(ver. 13) died nevertheless.—The -words: after the simih- 
kede of Adam's transgression^ are certainly not dependent, as 
the old Greek expositors thought, on the word reigned : '' death 
reigned on the ground of a sin similar to that of Adam." 
This sense leaves the words: even over them that sinned not, 
without any reasonable explanation. We must therefore bring 
this clause under Ka\ eirl rouv gJg diiaprrjaavTas, in this sense : 

even over them that did not sin after the fashion of Adames 
sinf that is to say, by transgressing as he did, a positive pro¬ 
hibition.—Hofmann insists on the strict meaning of the word 
which Paul uses, o/MOLcojaa, the object like (differing from 
ofMo^oTT)^, the resemblance), and, taking the genitive Trapa^dem^ 
as a subjective genitive, he explains: according to the form 
which teas that of or on the type presented h/ the tram- 
gression of , To render this shade into English, we must 
translate, not after the similitude, but after tits fashion of 
Adam’s transgression. 

From this whole argument it appeared that Adam had been 
the sole author of the reign of death, and herein precisely was 
he the counterpart of Him who was to come to be the sole 
principle of life here below. Thus it is easy to understand 
why the apostle, after explaining the origin of death, closes 
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with these words, appropriately introducing the statement of 
the other member of the parallel: loho is the type of the Adam 
that wojS to come. It is improper, with Bengel, to give to the 
participle }jbeKkovTo<; the neuter sense : of that vjhich was to 
come (by regarding the masculine 09 as a case of attraction 
from rvTTof), The word Adam, immediately preceding, more 
naturally leads us to make fieWcov a masculine. One might 
more easily, with Hofmann, regard this participle as a mascu¬ 
line suhstantive : Him wlio should come, in the sense in which 
the Messiah is called the €p%0yU6i'09, the coming one. The 
meaning is not essentially different. If the Eabbinical say¬ 
ings in which the Messiah is designated as the second or the 
last Adam were older than the seventh century of our era 
{Targnm of the Psalms), or the sixteenth {Ne^i schalom), it 
might be inferred from these passages that the description of 
the Messiah as the Adam to come was already received in the 
Jewish schools, and that the phrase of the apostle is a refer¬ 
ence to tliis receiv^ed notion. But it is quite possible that 
these sayings themselves were influenced by the texts of the 
Now Testament. So Eenan says positively: 'Hn the Talmudic 
writings Adam hct-rischdn simply denotes the first man, Adam. 
Paul creates Ila-adam ha-ahardn by antithesis.” We must 
certainly set aside de Wette’s idea, which applies the phrase: 
thefiUure Adam, to Christ’s final advent. The term fMeXhoov, 
future, is related to the time of the first Adam, not to the 
time when the apostle writes.—The word tyjpe denotes in 
Scripture language (1 Cor. x. 11) an event, or a person 
realizing a law of the kingdom of God which will be realized 
afterwards in a more complete and striking manner in a cor¬ 
responding future event or person. Adam is the type of the 
Messiah, inasmuch as, to quote Ewald,'' each of them draws 
after him all mankind,” so that from what the one was to 
humanity we may infer what the other is to it ” (Hofmann). 
—This proposition is a sort of provisional apodosis to the 
men as of ver. 12. It reminds the reader of the comparison 
which has been begun, and keeps the thought present to his 
mind till the comparison can be finished and grammatically 
completed by the true principal clause (ver. 18). 
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2. Vv. 15-17. 

A certain superiority of action is ascribed to Clirist’s worK 
as compared with Adam’s, in these three verses. What object 
does the apostle propose to gain by this demonstration ? Why 
interrupt in this way the statement of the parity between the 
two works begun ver. 12? It has been thought that Paul is 
simply gratifying a want of his heart by displaying in the 
outset the infinite superiority of the second work over the 
first, that he may not compromise its dignity by abandoning 
himself without reserve to the idea of equality. But whatever 
overflow of feeling there may be in St. Paul, it is always 
regulated, as we have seen, by the demands of logic. We 
think, therefore, that these three verses, which are among the 
most difiicult of the ITew Testament, will not be understood 
till we succeed in making them a necessary link in the 
argument. 

It may be said that the sagacity of commentators has 
exhausted itself on this passage. While Morns holds that 
from vv. 15—19 the apostle merely repeats the same thing 
five times over in different words; while Eiickert supposes 
that Paul hiinseK was not quite sure of his own thoughts, 
Eothe and Meyer find in these verses traces of the most 
profound meditation and mathematical precision. Notwith- 
stamiing the favourable judgment of the latter, it must be 
confessed that the considerable variety of expositions proposed 
to explain the course and gradation of the thoughts seem still to 
justify to some extent the complaints of the former. Tholuck 
finds in ver. 15a contrast of quantity between the two works, 
and in vv. 16, 17 a contrast of quality (the contrast between 
right and grace), Ewald thinks that the contrast of ver. 16 
bears on the thing itself (a sad effect and a happy effect,— 
this would be the quality), that of ver. 16 on the number and 
kind of tlie persons interested (one sinner condemned, tlimmandH 
justified); then he passes on to ver. 17 with the simple 
remark: to conclude,” and yet there is a for, Meyer and 
Ilolsten find in ver. 15 the contrast of efects (death and the 
gift of grace), in ver. 16a numerical contrast, as Ewald does, 
and in ver. 17 the seal yut on the contrast of ver. 16 by the 
certainty of the future life. Dietzsch finds the gradation 
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from ver. 15 to ver. 16 in the transition from the idea of 
grace to that of the rc-establishment of holiness in pardoned 
believers; so he understands the Bifcalco/Ma of ver. 16. Eeuss 
sees in ver. 1 i the contrast between jusl recompense and free 
grace (a contrast of guality), in ver. 16 that between a single 
sinner and a whole multitude of sinners (a contrast of guantity), 
and in ver. 17, finally, one as to the degree of certainty (a logical 
gradation). Hodge finds in ver. 15 the contrast between the 
more mysterious character of condemnation and the more 
intelligiUe character of pardon in Christ (a contrast evidently 
imported into the text), and in ver. 15 the idea of Christ’s 
delivering us from a culpalility greater still than that of 
A-dam’s sin,—that is to say, besides that of Adam, He takes 
away what we have added to it ourselves; finally, in ver. 17, 
he finds this gradation, that not only does Christ save us from 
death, but He introduces us into a state of positive and eternal 
felicity. —After all this, one needs a certain measure of courage 
to enter this double labyrinth, the study of the text and that 
of the exegetical interpretations. 

We have seen that the apostle’s argument aims at proving 
the parity between the two works. This is the idea of ver. 12 
(even ccs. . . death . . . upon all . . .), as well as of ver. 18 
which completes it (so ... on all to justification of life). 
From this connection between ver. 12 and ver. 18 it follows 
that the development of the superiority of action belonging to 
Christ’s work, vv. 15—17, must be a logical means of demon¬ 
strating the eguality of extension and result, which forms the 
contents of the conchxsion expressed in vv. 18 and 19. The 
relation between the first proposition of ver. 15 and the first 
of ver. 16 leads us to expect two contrasts, the first expounded 
in ver. 15, the second in vv. 16, 17. 

Ver. 15. But not as the offence, so is the act of grace. For if 
through the offence of one the many le dead, mxhch more the grace 
of God, and the gift hj grace, which is hy one man, Jesus Christ, 
hath abounded unto the many.'' —What the apostle here com¬ 
pares is not, as some have thought, the abundance of the effects, 
but rather the degree of extension belonging to the two works ; 
for the emphasis is on the term the many, of the two sides of 
the parallel; and this degree of extension he measures very 
logically according to the degree of abundance in the factors,— 
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a degree indicated on the one side by the subordinate clause 
of the first proposition : through the offence of one, on the other 
by the subject of the second : the grace of God, and the gift 
through this grace of one man. From the contrast between 
these factors it is easy to arrive at this conclusion: If from 
the first factor, so insignificant in a way—the offence of one 1 
—there could go forth an action which spread over the whole 
multitude of mankind, will not the conclusion hold a fortiori 
that from the two factors acting on the opposite side, so power¬ 
ful and rich as they are, there must result an action, the 
extension of which shall not be less than that of the first factor, 
and shall consequently also reach the whole of that multitude ? 
Such is the general idea of this verse. It may be illustrated 
by a figure. If a very weak spring could inundate a whole 
meadow, would it not be safe to conclude that a much more 
abundant spring, if it spread over the same space of ground, 
would not fail to submerge it entirely ? 

The term TraparTrcofia, fall, offence, is not synonymous with 
rrapd^aaLSi transgression. It is applied, Eph. i. 7, li. 1, to 
the sin of the Gentiles. It has something extenuating in its 
meaning; it is, as it were, a mere false step. Such is the 
active principle in the first case. On the other hand, it is 
the 'xapiapia, the act of grace, whose contents Paul will state 
in the double subject of the principal proposition. Some 
commentators have taken this first proposition of ver. 16 
interrogatively. But the construction of the sentence does 
not lead naturally to the idea of an interrogation. And what 
is still more strongly opposed to this explanation is, that the 
sentence so understood would express the development of an 
analogy, while the rest of the verse states a difference. The 
two parallel members present a common term: oi ttoKKoI, 
literally, the many. This term has often been ill understood, 
or badly rendered; so when Oltramare translates by the 
majority in the first proposition, and a greater nnmltr in the 
second, which gives rise to more than one kind of ambiguity. 
Ostervald translates: many, which is as far from being exact. 
By this form Paul denotes, just as much as he would have 
done by the pronoun all, the totality of the human race. 
This is proved by the article oi, the, wliich he prefixes for the 
very purpose of indicating the idea of a totality to ttoXXo/, 
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many. Only this term many is chosen with the view of 
establishing the contrast to the one from whom the influence 
went forth. All would be opposed to and not to one, 
It would not be suitable here. Paul will return to it at ver. 
18. He is dealing in ver. 15 with the possibility of the 
action of one on many. We have sought to render the mean¬ 
ing of this 01 TToWotj by translating : the many (the multitude), 
—An offence of one, says the apostle, sufSced to bring about 
the death of this multitude. This expression confirms the 
sense which we have given of the last clause of ver. 12 ; it is 
clearly through Adam’s sin, and not through their own, that 
men die. This fact, established by the demonstration of 
vv. 13 and 14, serves as a point of support for the conclusion 
drawn in the following proposition.—The term xapta-fia, act 
of grace, used in opening the verse, combined the two ideas 
which Paul now distinguishes: the grace of God and the gift 
by which it is manifested, Jesus Christ. Grace is the first 
source of salvation. The richness of this source, which is no 
other than the infinite love of God Himself, at once contrasts 
with the weakness of the opposite factor, the offence of one. 
But how much more striking is the contrast, when to the love 
of God we add the gift whereby this love is displayed! Comp. 
John iii. IG. The substantive rj Bcoped, the gift, denotes not 
the thing given (Bdopypua, ver. 16), but the act of giving, which 
is more directly related to the idea of grace.—Commentators 
differ as to the grammatical relation of ev ^y) 

grace of the one man, Meyer and others make these words 
depend on the verb iireplaa-evaev : '' The gift flowed over 
through the grace of the one man, Jems Christf But the 
expression: the gift, can hardly remain without an explana¬ 
tory regimen. And the idea: through the grace, connected 
with the verb overflowed, weakens the meaning of the clause 
instead of strengthening it. For it diverts the thought from 
the essential word: on the many, Meyer alleges that there 
must be in the second member a counterpart to the words: 
through the offence of one, in the first, and that this counterpart 
can only be found in these: through the grace of the one, Jesus 
Christ. He thus misses one of the greatest beauties of our 
verse—I mean the reversal of construction introduced by the 
apostle in passing from the subordinate to the principal pro- 
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position ; ttere, the intransitive form: By ,, , many are dead; 
here, the active foim: the grace of God, and the gift . . . have 
abounded to the many. In the first case, there was a disagree¬ 
able accident involuntarily experienced : the many fell stricken 
with death; in the second, on the contrary, they are the 
objects of a double personal action put forth in their behalf. 
In reality, then, the counterpart of the expression: through 
the offence of one, is found in the second clause, but as the 
subject, and no longer as a simple regimen. We shall again 
find a similar change of construction in ver. 17. Comp, also 
2 Cor. iii. 9. The clause ev xaptrL is therefore the qualifica¬ 
tion of the word the gift: ‘‘ the gift consisting in the grace of 
the one man, Jesus Christ.” The love of God is a love which 
gives another love; it is the grace of a father giving the love 
of a brother. The absence of the article between hoyped and 
ev is explained by the intimate relation subsisting 

between these two substantives, which express, so to speak, a 
simple notion. The idea of the grace of Christ is developed 
in all its richness, 2 Cor. viii. 9 : Te know the grace of our 
Lord Jesus Christ, that, though He was rich, yet for your 
sakes He became poor, that ye through His poverty might be 
rich.” This relation of solidarity and fraternity between Christ 
and us is strongly brought out by the phrase : of the one man, 
6vo<; dvOpcorrov, Comp, the similar expressions, 1 Cor. xv. 
21: By man (Sl dvOpcorrov) came death, and by man (St 
dv6p<i>7rov) the resurrection of the dead;” and 1 Tim. ii 5 : 
“ There is one Mediator ,,, the man Christ Jesus.” The 
incarnation has had for its effect to raise the whole human 
race to the rank of His family. The adjective €v6% of one, is 
prefixed to contrast Christ, as well as Adam, with the many. 
And after these accumulated descriptions, all calculated to 
display the greatness of the gift of divine grace, there is at 
length pronounced the name which in the history of mankind 
is the only one that can figure side by side with that of 
Adam: Jesus ChrisL Comp. John i 17, where this name, 
long delayed, is proclaimed at last with special solemnity 
(in contrast to Moses); and John xvii. 3, where it is joined, as 
here, with the name of God, to describe the source of salvation 
and the supreme object of faith. What must have been the 
impression produced by the appearance of Jesus on His con- 
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toniporaries, when, only twenty odd years after His death, He 
could be put with the avowal of the entire church—for the 
apostle evidently reckons on the absolute assent of his readers 
—on a parallel with the father of the first humanity 1 The 
regimen eh tou? ttoXAou*? is placed immediately before the 
verb, because it is on this idea that the emphasis rests.— 
'"EirepLcxorevaev, alounded ; it might be translated : overfloived. 
This verb properly denotes the outflow of a liquid lapping 
over a vessel more than filled. Christ is the vessel filled 
with grace, whence salvation overflows on the many. The 
aorist indicates an already accomplished fact; the subject, 
then, is not a future grace, but the work of justification 
expounded from iii. 21, If Adam’s offence was sufficiently 
influential to tell in the form of death on the whole multitude 
of the race, much more should a grace like that of God, and 
a gift like that of Jesus, be capable of acting on the same 
circle of persons 1 The superiority of abundance in the factors 
of Christ’s work thus establishes an a fortiori conclusion in 
the view of the apostle in favour of the equality of extent 
belonging to the two works here compared. Hence it follows 
that the 7roXK& fxaXKov, much more, should be understood in 
the logical sense: much more certainly, and not in the quanti- 
tatim sense: much more abundantly (as is the opinion of Er., 
Calv., Etick., Eothe, Hofin., and Dietzs.). Chrysostom, Meyer, 
and Philippi have been led to the same view as ours. The 
apostle is not at all concerned to demonstrate that there is 
more grace in Christ than there was of death in Adam. 
What he wishes to prove is, that if a slight cause could bring 
sentence of death on all mankind, this same mankind will 
experience in its entirety the salutary effect of a much more 
powerful cause. The idea of superabundant quantity (more 
richly) is not in rroXK^ yuaXKov, as has been thought by so 
many interpreters, misled by the relation between this adverb 
and the verb irrepiaaevae, alounded. It is merely indicated 
as a premiss of the argument in the double subject of the 
second proposition (the grace of God and the gift of Christ); 
at the most, a sort of involuntary indication of it may be seen 
in the meaning of the verb iirepiaaevae, alounded. —^We have 
already seen the logical sense of rroXk^ pdXkov in vv. 9 and 10 
of our chapter. It is found perhaps also in 2 Cor. iii. 7, 9, 11. 
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The reasoning is extremely bold; it is as if one were to 
argue thus: Adana’s offence has reached down to me, having 
had the power of subjecting me to death; how much more 
certainly will the grace of Grod and the grace of Christ com¬ 
bined have the power of reaching to me to save me! 

A second difference is evidently annoimced in the first 
wmrds of ver. 1 6 ; the end of ver. 16 is intended to expound 
it, and ver. 17 to demonstrate it. 

Ver. 16. And not as it was by one that sinned} so is the 
gift: for the judgment is by one to condemnation, but the Jree 
gift is of the many offences unto justification^ —Most expositors 
hold with us that the apostle is here expounding a second 
contrast between Adam’s work and Christ’s; only it should 
he remarked that the form of ver. 16 is very different from 
diat of ver. 15. We no longer find here the a fortion 
argument there indicated by the ttoXA-^ ydXkov, much more, 
while, strange to say, this same form of reasoning reappears in 
ver. 17, which is thus presented as a stronger reproduction of 
the argument of ver. 15. This difference between vv. 16 
and 15, and this quite peculiar relation between vv. 17 and 
15, prevent us from regarding ver. 16 as a second argument 
entirely parallel to that of ver. 15, so as then to make ver. 17 
the conclusion of both. Hofmann is so well aware of this that 
he refuses to see in the first words of ver. 16 the announce¬ 
ment of a second contrast, and has connected them directly 
with the close of ver. 15. In fact, he uniformly supplies in 
the three propositions of ver. 16 the verb and the regimen: 
abounded unto many, of ver. 15 : "And the gift did not abound 
wnto the many, as in that case in which the imputation took 
place through one who had sinned; for judgment abotmded 
from one to many in condemnation, and the gift of grace 
abounded from one to many in justification.” It is obvious 
how such an ellipsis thrice repeated burdens and embarrasses 
the course of the argument. What of truth there is in this 
view is that the gift mentioned in ver. 16 is no other than 
that referred to in the words of ver. 15 ; ^ hmpeh h xdpt^rt, 
. . the gift by grace of and that consequent!}' the 

^ T. R. reads, with A B 0 K L P, Mnn., ; D E F 0, It. Syr. Or. 

(Lat. trails.) read K is doulitftil. the syllable wlueh follows 

being wanting. 
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second contrast, vv. 16 and 17, sliould be regarded as 
serving to bring out a particular aspect of the general con¬ 
trast pointed out in ver. 15. The Ka[, and, at the beginning 
of the verse is thus equivalent to a sort of nota-lene : “ And 
mark well this circumstance ”... An objection might be 
made to the nroKX& fidXkov, much more certainly, of ver. 15. 
One might say: True, the factors acting on Christ’s part (15&) 
are infinitely more abundant than the weak and solitary 
factor acting on Adam’s part (15^); but, on the other hand, 
was not the work to be wrought on Christ’s part much more 
considerable than that accomplished in Adam ! If the source 
was richer, the void to be filled was deeper: In Adam a 
single actual sinner,—all the rest playing only an unconscious 
and purely passive part; in Christ, on the contrary, a 
multitude of sinners to be iustified, equally conscious and 
responsible with the first, having all voluntarily added their 
own contingent of sins to the original transgression. Un¬ 
doubtedly, answers the apostle; but in the matter of salvation 
the part of those interested is also quite different. In the 
one case they were passively and collectively subjected to 
the sentence of death; here, we have to do with beings who 
lay hold individually and personally of the sentence which 
justifies them. There, a single and solitary condemnation, 
which embraces them all through the deed of one; here, a 
justification, collective also, but appropriated by each indi¬ 
vidually, which is transformed into as many personal justifica¬ 
tions as there are believing sinners, and which cannot fail to 
establish the kingdom of life more firmly still than the king¬ 
dom of death was founded on the condemnation of all in 
Adam. This antithesis, established as a Jact in ver. 16, is 
demonstrated in ver. 17 by an a fortiori argument, entirely 
similar to that of ver. 15. 

Nothing more is to be understood in the first proposition 
than the verb comes about : And the gift does not 

come about by one sinner” (as the condemnation had done). 
Some have supposed a more extensive ellipsis: “ The gift did 
not come about by one (as the condemnation had done), by one 
sinner.” But this ellipsis is unnecessary, and even impairs 
somewhat the meaning of the contrast, for the words: by one 
who sinned, depend directly on the verb; docs not come about, 

GODET. 2 A nOM. L 
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The reading afjbapTrjfiaro^ C‘by one sin’'), though supported 
by the ancient versions, is a correction, the origin of which is 
easily understood; it is borrowed from the i/c ttoWcov Trapa- 
'iTTcofidroov which follows, understood in the sense of: of many 
sins. The idea of one sin seemed to contrast better than the 
idea of one sinner with the expression thus understood. The 
contrast which Paul has now in view certainly demands the 
deceived reading. With ''the offence of one,” ver. 15, he has 
contrasted the grace of God and of Jesus Christ in its double 
fulness. Now, with the one sinner, in the first case, he con¬ 
trasts the midtitude of sinners who are the objects of justifica¬ 
tion in the second. What a difference between the power of 
the spark which sets fire to the forest by lighting a witliered 
branch, and the power of the instrument which extinguishes 
the conflagration at the moment when every tree is on fire, 
and makes them all live again! 

The substantive hdopy/xa denotes the concrete gift, the 
blessing bestowed; here it is the gift of justification by 
Christ, as described iii. 21—v. 11.—The two propositions 
develops the contrast announced {for). The term to Kplpia 
properly signifies: the judicial act, the sentence pronounced, 
in opposition to 'x^dpterpia, the act of grace (in the second 
proposition).—The regimen & 09 , of one, indicates the point 
of departure for this judicial act, the material on winch it 
operated. This one is not neuter (one offence), but masculine, 
agreeably to tlio reading dpLapri^cravro^: the one who had 
committed the act of sin, and whose sin had become the 
object of judgment. It is on the word &09 that the 
emphasis lies. Its counterpart in the second proposition is 
i/c 'jroXkd)v irapaTTrcoiJidTcov, which may be translated either 
by: of many sins, or by making ttoW&v a pronoun and a 
complement: of the sins of many. In the former case, each 
of those numerous offences must be regarded as the summary 
indication of the fall of a particular individual, in opposition 
to one sinner. But in the second the contrast is clearer: the 
plurality of individuals is exactly expressed by the pronoun 
TToXkSm, of many. Dietesch denies that this last construc¬ 
tion is ])ossible. But it is found very probably in Luke ii 36 
{sK iroWmv /capSem, of the hearts of many) and 2 Cor i. 11,—' 
As the preposition ifc relates to the matter of the iudgment 
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sk denotes the result in which it issues: to condemnation.” 
The reference is to the sentence of death pronounced on man¬ 
kind because of one who had sinned; for this one contained 
in him the entire race.—The antithesis to this fcard/cpcfia, 
sentence of condemnation, appears in Bifcalcojua, which must be 
translated by sentence of justification. This meaning arises 
from the contrast itself, as well as from the meaning of the 
words Bimiovv and BiKaiocrvvr) {justify, righteousness) through¬ 
out this part of the Epistle, and with St. Paul generally. 
Only the question may be asked, whether the apostle has in 
view here the justification granted to the sinner at the very 
hour of his believing, or justification in the absolute sense, as 
it will be pronounced in the day of judgment (ii. 13). Two 
reasons seem to us to decide in favour of the second alterna¬ 
tive—1. The passage, v. 1—11, in which the final sentence of 
acquittal is represented as the indispensable complement of 
the righteousness of faith, this becoming eternally valid only 
by means of the former. 2. Ver. 17, which is connected by 
for with ver. 16, and the second part of which refers to the 
most distant future (the reign in life). Hence we must con¬ 
clude that the term BcKalcofia, sentence of justification, also 
embraces that supreme sentence of acquittal whereby we shall 
conclusively escape from wrath (v. 9, 10). This parallel 
between Adam and Christ manifestly assumes the whole 
doctrine of justification from iii. 21, including the final 
passage on the justification to come, v. 1~11. The alsolute 
meaning which we here give to BiKaLoaiia is thus in keeping 
with the position of the whole passage. Dietzsch is certainly 
mistaken in applying this word BcKaicofia to the sanctification 
of the sinner by the Holy Spirit. It is nevertheless true that 
if we extend the meaning of this term to the final justification, 
on entering upon glory, it involves the work of sanctification 
as finished (see on v. 9, 10). But this does not in the least 
modify the sense of the word itself {a justificatory sentence), as 
appears from the meaning of the word Bi/cacovv and from the 
context (in contrast to Kard/cpcfia, a condemnatory sentence ).— 
It is unnecessary to refute the divergent constructions pro¬ 
posed by Eothe and Dietesch, according to which to fiev and 
TO Bi are taken as the subjects of the two propositions 
having Kptpui and either as predicates (Eothe), or in 
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apposition (Dietzsch).—It lias often been tlioiiglit tliat tlie 
emphasis in this verse was on the idea of the contrast 
between the nature of the two results: condemnation and 
justification. It is not so. The real contrast indicated by 
the Greek construction is that between ef kvo^, one {who 
sinned), and e/c ttoXK&v ^apa'jrrcD/jLdroyv, the sins of many. 
There, by a judicial act, condemnation goes forth from one 
sinner; here, by the act of grace, from the offences of a 
multihide, there proceeds a justification.—We come now 
to the most difficult point of the wliole passage: the relation 
of ver. 17 to what precedes, and the exposition of the verse 
itself. 

Ver. 17. For if hj the one^ maofs offence death reigned hy this 
one ; much more they which receive the superahundance of grace 
and of the gift of righteousness shall o^eig^i in life ly the one, 
Jesus Chonst.^' —^The for beginning this verse has been the 
torture of expositors, for it seems as if it should rather be 
therefore, since this verse appears to give the conclusion to bo 
drawn from the difference indicated in ver. 16. Meyer seeks 
to get over the difficulty of the for by making it bear on 
the idea of St/cacco/jia, ver. 16, and finding in the certainty 
of the future reign (end of ver. 17) the joyful confirmation of 
the grace of testification (ver. 16); Philippi almost the same : 
'‘The justified shall reign in life (ver. 17), which proves that 
they are really justified (ver. 16).'' But is it logical to argue 
from a future and hoped-for event to demonstrate the cer¬ 
tainty of a present fact? Is not justification at least as 
certain as the future reign of the justified ? Hofmann here 
alleges a forced turn in the dialectic. According to him, ver. 17 
does not prove the fact alleged in ver. 16, but the reasoning 
of ver. 17 is intended to demonstrate that the second part of 
ver. 16 (from to fjiev yap . . for the- judgment . . ., to the end) 
has really proved the truth of the first {teal ovx and 

the gift did not come about as by . ..). The meaning he 
holds to be: "I have good reason to say that it is not so with 
the judgment... as with the gift; of grace . . , ; for if. . . 
(ver. 17)/' Dietzsch rightly answers that the demonstra¬ 
tion given in ver. 16 would be very weak if it needed to 

^ Instmd of rm ms, wliicli T. K. reads, wtli B C K L F, Byr. 
is fouad ia A F G: ly iw w8uat.^TufAmm^ and in B' B, : i» wm m 
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be propped witli the complicated reasoning of ver. 17. 
Dietzsch himself, starting from his sense of St/caLCD/Ma, the 
restoration of holiness, 16, thus understands the argument: 

This holiness will be really restored in believers ; for, accord¬ 
ing to the divine promises, they are one day to enter into the 
kingdom of life (ver. 17), which cannot take place without 
holiness.’' Everything is erroneous in this explanation— 
1. The meaning of BcKaicofia; 2. The intervention of the 
divine promises, of whicli there has been no mention in the 
context; 3. The idea of sanctification, which is out of place 
in this passage. Eothe has given up in despair the attempt 
to discover a logical connection between vv. 17 and 16. He 
has accordingly attempted to refer the for of ver. 17 to the 
argument of ver. 15, making ver. 16 a sort of parenthesis. 
There is something seductive about this solution. We have 
already seen in vv. 9, 10 of this chapter, two verses which 
followed one another, both beginning with for, and the second 
of which was merely the repetition (reinforced with some new 
elements) of the first, and so its confirmation. It might 
therefore be supposed that it is the same in this case, only 
with the difference that ver. 16 would be inserted in order to 
enunciate those new elements which are to play a part in 
ver. 17. So it was that, following the path opened by Eothe, 
we long flattered ourselves that we had solved the difficulty. 
Yet we have been obliged to abandon this solution by the 
following considerations:—1. Can the for of ver. 17, after 
the insertion of a new contrast specially announced, ver. 16 a, 
and expounded, ver. 16&, be purely and simply parallel to 
the/or of ver. 15 ? 2. How happens it that in ver. 17 there 

is no further mention of the many, nor consequently of the 
extent of the two works, but solely of the equality of the 
ejfeet produced (on the one side a reign of death, on the other 
a reign in life), and specially, that instead of the past evepla- 
crevcrev (ver. 15), we are all at once transported into the future 
by the words: they shall reign (end of ver. 17) ? Finally,—and 
we long held to this idea also,—the for of ver. 17 might be taken 
to refer to the affirmation (vv. 15a, 16a) of the two differ¬ 
ences : It u not with the offence as with the gift ... (ver. 15a);” 

tits gift did not com about . . . (ver. 16a),” But the second 
part of ver. 1C would thus be sacrificed; now it is too im- 
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portant to be only a parenthesis. We must therefore revert 
to the attempt of Meyer and Philippi, which consists in coii' 
necting the for with ver. 16 ; this is, besides, the only probable 
supposition; only we must seek to justify, better than they 
have done, the logical relation established by this for. And 
that does not seem to us impossible if what we have observed 
regarding the meaning of BcKaLcofia, tho sentence of justification, 
ver. 16, be borne in mind. The parallel between Christ and 
Adam strikes its roots into the whole previous doctrine regard¬ 
ing the righteousness of faith, iii, 21—v. 11; witness the where¬ 
fore (v. 12). Now Paul had demonstrated, v. 1-11, that once 
justified by the death of Christ, all the more may we be cer¬ 
tain of being saved and glorified by His life. It is this very 
idea which forms tlie basis of the second part of ver. 17, which 
thus contains the paraphrase of the term BcKatco/xa, sentence of 
justification, at the end of ver. 16. The relation betweeii 
vv. 16, 17 is therefore as follows: Two facts are set forth in 
ver. 16 parallel to one another: one sinner, the object of the 
act of condemnation; a multitude of sinners, the objects of 
the act of justification. The reality of the first of those facts 
was demonstrated by vv. 12-14. It remained to demonstrate 
that of the second. This is the object to which ver. 17 is 
devoted. The mode of reasoning is as follows: The apostle 
starts (ver. I'la) from the first fact as certain, and hj means 
of it he infers (17&) the still more certain reality oi the second. 
Ver. 17 has thus its logical place between the two proposi¬ 
tions of ver. 16 to prove hy the first the truth of the second. 
Not only so. But in reproducing ver. 16a in the first pro¬ 
position of I7a, he combines with 16a the contents of the 
first proposition of ver. 15 (16a); and in reproducing, in the 
conclusion 17&, the second proposition of ver. 16 (16&), he 
combines with it the contents of the second proposition of 
ver. 16 (15&), and that in order to give doulU force to the 
a fortiori reasoning whereby from the premiss he roaches the 
conclusion: in other words, 16a, supported by 16a, serves 
him as a premiss in l7a to reach the conclusion l7i, con¬ 
taining 16& combined with 156 by a double a fortimn. The 
meaning of this forceful turn of logic, simpler than would 
have been thought possible, is as follows: If a weak cause, 
the single sin (16a) of one sinner (16a), fOMimly endured, 
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could bring about the death of every man (17^t), much more 
ccftainly shall the more powerful cause (16&), assimilated by 
each one personally (16&), produce in him an effect not inferior 
to the effect produced by the first cause (17i). If a weak 
deleterious cause passively endured by me has been able to 
produce my death, a life-giving cause much more powerful, 
which I appropriate to myself actively, will far more certainly 
give me life.—We thus apprehend at the same time the rela¬ 
tion between vv. 16, 17 and ver. 15. Ver. 15 relates to the 
two circles influenced; they must cover one another perfectly 
(the many, of the two sides); for the more powerful cause 
cannot have extended less widely than the weaker. In 
vv. 16, 17 the subject is the result obtained in eveo^y indi¬ 
vidual belonging to the many in the direction either of death 
or of life. The second of these effects (life) cannot fail to be 
less real than the first (death), for it has been produced by a 
more powerful and individually appropriated cause. Ver. 15 : 
as many individuals; vv. 16, 17: as much effect produced in 
each one. Let us now enter upon the detailed study of this 
verse, in which the apostle has succeeded in combining with 
the argument which he was following the full riches of the 
antithesis already contained in vv. 15, 16. 

In the first clause there is a difference of reading. Instead 
of; hj one man's offence, some Greco-Latin copyists have 
written: ly one offence, or again: hy the one single offence. This 
reading, opposed to that of the two other families, and also of 
the Peschito, can only be regarded as an erroneous correction. 
The idea of one (sinner) has been rejected, because it seemed 
to involve a repetition when taken with the immediately fol¬ 
lowing words: hj this one. But it has been overlooked that 
the terms: by one man's offe7ice, are intended to reproduce the 
idea of the first proposition of ver. 15, as the words: hy this 
one, reproduce the idea of the Ipo?, of one, in the first pro¬ 
position of ver. 16. These expressions have something ex¬ 
tenuating about them: only one act, only one actor. The 
apostle means to contrast the weakness of these causes with 
the greatness of the result: a reign of death established in the 
world. We see a whole race of slaves with their heads 
passively bent, through the solitary deed of one, under tlie 
pitiless sceptre of death. The words; hy are added as by 
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an after-tliouglit, in order to emphasize the passivity of the 
individuals subjected to this order of things. The apostle 
does not here mention, as in ver. 15, the mcmy, in opposition 
to this one. He has not in view the extent of the reign of 
death, but the 'part flayed hj the individuals in relation to 
this tragical situation. He sees them all as it were absorbed 
in the one being who has acted for all.—The expression: 
death reigned, denotes a firmly established order of things 
against which, for individuals, there is no possibility of resist¬ 
ance. Nothing more desperate in appearance than this great 
historical fact of the reign of death, and yet it is this very 
fact which becomes in the eyes of the apostle a principle of 
the most powerful encouragement and the most glorious hope. 
For this terrible reign of death, established on the weak 
foundation of a single sin and a single sinner, may serve as a 
measure to establish the greater certainty of the reign of life 
which will come to light among the justified by the freely 
accepted gift of God. Such is the idea of the second part of 
the verse. Instead of this impersonal multitude involved in 
the act, and thereby in the condemnation of a single sinner, 
Paul contemplates a plurality of distinct individuals appropri¬ 
ating to themselves, consciously and freely, the fulness of the 
gift of righteousness; and he asks himself, with a tone of 
triumph, whether a glorious reign of life will not spring up 
under similar conditions more certainly still than the sinister 
reign of death established itself on the weak foundation which 
he has just mentioned.—The outstanding expression in this 
second part of the verse is the ol Xafifidvovre^ they who 
receive (literally, the receivers or accepters). The verb Xafi^d- 
veLv may signify to talze, to lay hold of, or again: to receive 
(more or less passively). As it here evidently denotes the act 
of faith, it expresses the idea of a taking in possession resting 
on a free acceptance (see on i 17). The form of the present 
participle is variously explained. According to Philippi, 
it denotes the continucnmmss of the acceptance of salvation 
by believers during the whole period of grace. Meyer and 
others take the present as referring to the epoch now in pro¬ 
gress, as the intermediate station between the natural order of 
things and the future kingdom. But what have tliese two 
ideas to do with PanFs inteptioi^ i|i coate^ct ? It seems 
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to me that this present is rather that of moral condition 
relatively to the state which ought logically to arise from it. 
Whoever joins the number of those accepters, shall reign in 
life.—The definite article ol, the, presents all these accepters as 
distinct personS; individually capable of accepting or rejecting 
what must decide their lot. It is no longer that undistin¬ 
guished mass which had disobeyed and perished in one. Here 
we meet again those rroWot, the many sinners, mentioned in 
ver. 16, who, under the burden of their personal offences, have 
accepted for themselves the act of grace, and shall become 
individually the objects of the hKaLwfxa, the sentence of 
justification. It is to be remarked that even in ver. 16 the 
article had ceased to be prefixed to the word ttoWcov {many ; 
not: '^the many”), and that Paul does not even speak of 
iroXKol, many. The accepters are not the totality of men 
condemned to die; Paul does not even say that they are 
necessarily numerous. His thought here is arrested by each 
of them, whatever shall be their number. In this fact, taken 
by itself, of individual acceptance, on the side of grace there 
is a complete difference of position as compared with the 
passivity of the individuals on the opposite side. It is a 
first difference fitted to establish an a fortiori conclusion. 
But there is another fact, which combines with it the infinitely 
greater power of the cause, on the same side. The apostle 
liad already remarked it in ver. 16: the grace of God, and the 
gift of Jesus Christ. It is easy to see the connection of the 
expressions used with those of 156: And first: rrjv wepiaadav, 
the abundance, which reproduces the idea of the verb l 7 r€p/<r- 
(revcre, hath abounded; then 7^9 x^pi^ro^, of the grace, which 
goes back upon the double grace of God and of the one man 
Jesns Christ; finally, the term Beeped, the gift, w’^hich appears 
in both verses. The complement BiKacoavv7j9, of righteous- 
rms, is alone added here, because the subject in question is 
the gift accepted by faith and transformed into individual 
righteousness. The destination (ver. 15) has become pos¬ 
session. Thus the thought of the apostle is clear: as the 
term oi Xap^dvovre^, the receivers, forms an antithesis to Bih 
Tov I1/09, by this one, so the expressions: the abundance of grace, 
and of the gift of righteoumess, form an antithesis to the: by the 
offence of om% Not only, then, is there on this side individual 
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appropriation (ver. 16), but this appropriation rests on a 
more powerful cause (ver. 15). 

Thus is seen the justice of tbe observation: that in this 
ve” 17 there are designedly combined to establish a double 
a fortiori, the two previously described contrasts: If a weak 
objective cause, without personal appropriation on the part of 
those interested, has been able to establish a reign of death, 
with stronger reason should it be certain that a still more 
powerful objective cause, and one individually appropriated, 
will be capable of establishing a glorious reign of life.” Uepior- 
creta : abundance, or more strictly superabundance, so that the 
superfluity flows over; x^pcro^, of grace, applies at one and 
the same time, according to ver. 15, to the love of God and 
to that of Jesus Christ. The gift of rigliteoiosnessi^ that justi¬ 
fication objectively realized in Christ for the many (mankind), 
and apprehended by tlie faith of every receiver. When the 
empty vessel of the human heart has once become filled by 
faith with this fulness of grace and righteousness, the sinner 
is raised to the place of a Idng in life. This last expression 
also forms an antithesis to an analogous one in the first pro¬ 
position : death reigned. But the apostle has too lively a con¬ 
viction of spiritual realities to say here: life shall reign. 
Death reigns j it is a tyrant. But life does not reign; it has 
not subjects; it makes kings. Besides, Paul transforms his 
construction, as he had already done with a similar intention 
in ver, 15. This change admirably suits the thought of the 
context. Instead of the sombre state of things which bears 
sway as a reign of death, it is here the individuals themselves 
who, after having personally appropriated righteousness, reign 
personally in the luminous domain of life. Comp, on this 
reign what Paul said, iv. 13, of the inheritance of the world; 
then the tcavxoo/Mvoi., glorying, v. 11; finally, viii. 17. 

The clause iv in life, does not denote a period, as when 
we say: in eternal life. If the word life were taken in this 
sense, it would undoubtedly be defined by the article t§. The 
preposition iv must not be taken in tbe instrumental sense, as 
in V. 10 (by life). Contrasted as it is to this: rdgn of death, 
the expression denotes the mock or nature of the reign of 
believers. A new, holy, inexhaustible, and victorious vitality 
will pervade those reeemrs of rightemmsss, and make them 
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many kings. If the collective condemnation could make each 
of them a subject of death, the conclusion therefrom should be 
that their individual justification will make each of them a 
king in life.—The meaning of ttoXX^ fjLoXkoVj much more^ is, 
as in ver. 15, purely logical: much more certainly. Un¬ 
questionably there is no doubt that there is a greater abund¬ 
ance of life in Christ than there was of death-power in Adam. 
But this is not what the apostle says here. He is not aiming 
to establish either a contrast of quality (between life and death) 
or a contrast of quantity (moo-e of life than of death). It is a 
higher degree of certainty which he enunciates and demon¬ 
strates. Justified, we shall reign still certainly in Christ, 
than as condemned we are dead in Adam. Our future glory 
is more certain even than our death; for a more powerful 
cause, and one individually assimilated, will make us live still 
more certainly than the weak unappropriated cause could make 
us die. 

There remains a last word which, put at the close of this 
rich and complicated period, has peculiar solemnity: hy the 
one, Jesus Christ, Tov ez/09, the one, is a pronoun, and not an 
adjective: the only one, opposed to the other only one. The 
name Jesus Christ is in apposition: '"by the one who is Jesus 
Christ.” These final words remind us that He has been the 
sole instrument of the divine love, and that if the receivers 
have a righteousness to appropriate, it is solely that which He 
has acquired for them. 

Again, at this point (vv. 15, 16) the reasoning of the 
apostle is amazingly bold. It is as if a justified sinner dared 
to find in the very power of the miserable lust which dragged 
him into evil, the irrefragable proof of the power which 
will more certainly still be exercised over him by the grace of 
God and of Jesus Christ, to save him and raise him to the 
throne. 

Lot us sum up this passage, unique as it is of its kind. 

Ver. 15 demonstrates the universal destination of justifica¬ 
tion in Christ. The argument runs thus: If a cause so weak 
as Adam’s single offence could influence a circle so vast aa 
that of the entire multitude of mankind, with greater reason 
must a far richer cause (the double grace of God and of Jesus 
Christ) extend its action over this same multitude, —It is the 
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icniversalism of the gospel, the eU TrdvTa<;,foT all . . of iii. 22, 
proved by the very universality of death. 

Vv. 16 and 17 demonstrate the full reality and quickening 
efficacy of the personal application which every believer makes 
of the justification obtained by Christ. Affirmed in ver. 16, 
this individual efficacy is proved in ver. 17 : One single agent, 
serving as the instrument of a very weak cause, could bring 
about the death of so many individuals who had not personally 
taken part in his act. Consequently, and much more certainly, 
will each of those same individuals, hj personally appropriating 
a force far su'perior in action to the preceding, become thereby 
a possessor of life.—Here is the individualism of the gospel, the 
irrl 7rdvTa<; rou? 7rLcrrevovra<^, upon all that helieve, of iii. 22, fully 
established by the very fact of their individual death in Adam. 

We have thus reached the complete demonstration of these 
two words rrdvTt and r& (gncTTevovrL), all and every (believer), 
which are the essential characteristics of Paul’s gospel, accord¬ 
ing to i. 16. 

As the argument of vv. 12-14 was a necessary logical 
premiss to that of vv. 15-17, the latter was a no less indis¬ 
pensable premiss for the conclusion finally drawn by the 
apostle, vv. 18, 19. In fact, to be entitled to affirm, as he 
does in these two verses, the universality of justification in 
Christ as the counterpart of the universality of death in Adam, 
he must prove, first, that all men died in Adam and not through 
their own deed,—such are the contents of vv. 12-14; then, 
that from this universal and individual death in Adam there 
followed a fortiori the certainty of the universal destination, 
and of the individual application of justification in Christ,— 
such are the contents of vv. 15-17. It remains only to draw 
this conclusion: all (as to destination) and each (by faith) are 
justified in Christ (ver. 18); this conclusion is at the same 
time the second and long-delayed part of the comparison begun 
in ver. 12. The apostle could not state it till he had logically 
acquired the right to do so. 

3- Vv. 18, 19. 

Vv. 18, 19. '' Therefore as hj one offence there %m mn^ 
demnaimi for all men; m also hy one act of fmtificatimt thsn 
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wa^ for all men justification of life. For as by one man's 
disobedience the many were made sinners; so by the obedience of 
one shall the many be made righteous!' —The result on the side 
of righteousness is at least equal to that which history attests 
on the side of condemnation: the apostle could make this 
affirmation after the previous demonstration, and at length 
close the parallel opened at ver. 12 .—The apa, in consequence, 
introduces this declaration as a conclusion from the argument 
which precedes, and the oZpj therefore, takes up the thread of 
the sentence broken since ver. 12 . These two particles com¬ 
bined thus exhaust the logical connection of this verse with 
all that prepared for it. 

The first proposition is the summary reproduction of ver. 
12. The understood verb is airk^r], issued, here taken in an 
impersonal sense {there came about, res cessit, Mey.). Philippi 
takes ez /09 as a masculine pronoun: " by one's offence.” But 
in that case we must take the &09 of the second proposition 
in the same sense, which, as we shall see, is impossible.—The 
KaraKpLfia, sentence of condemnation, denotes the condemnation 
to death which has overtaken mankind, the: Thou art dust, 
and to dust shalt thou return.” There is no reference here to 
eternal condemnation (the dirdiKeLa). 

The particles ovroa and teal, so and also, refer, the one to the 
moral analogy of the two facts, the other, simply to the repeti¬ 
tion of the two similar facts. Many commentators apply the 
expression: by one act of righteousness, St’ &09 to 

the holy life of Jesus, which was throughout, as it were, one 
great act of righteousness, or to His expiatory death, as the 
culminating point of that perfect life. The meaning of the 
Greek term, which Aristotle (Mcom. v. 10) defines: eiravop6a)p.a 
rov dBi,K^p.aTo<s, a reparation of injury, might suit either the 
one or the other of these senses. They are, however, both 
inadmissible for the following reasons: 1. It is not natural 
to depart from the meaning the word has in ver. 16; now 
there it forms (in a rigorously symmetrical proposition) the 
antithesis of mrdtcpipa, sentence of condemnation; this posi¬ 
tively determines its meaning: sentence of justification. 2. If 
this term be applied to the holy life or expiatory death of 
Jesus Christ, there arises a complete tautology with the second 
proposition of ver. 19, where imaico^ obedience, has the very 
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meaning whicli is here given to Sc/caLcofjba. And yet the foi% 
which connects the two verses, implies a logical gradation 
from the one to the other. 3. In Paul’s terminology it is 
God and not Jesus Christ who is the justifier, viii. 33 (©eo9 o 
BtKaL&v). By h BiKULcofia we must therefore understand a 
divine act. It is therefore the one collective sentence of justifi¬ 
cation, which in consequence of the death of Christ has been 
pronounced in favour of all sinners, of which, as we have seen, 
iv. 25, the resurrection of Jesus was at once the effect and 
proof. It is ever this same divine declaration which takes 
effect in the case of every sinner as he believes. If such is 
the meaning of the word hLKaLwfia, the evo^ is obviously an 
adjective and not a pronoun: by one act of justification.”— 
The verb to be understood is neither in the present nor the 
future: there is, or there will ie. For tlie matter in question is 
an accomplished fact. It is therefore the past: there was, as in 
the first member.—The sentence already passed is destined for 
all men with a view to their personal justification. It is this 
destination which is expressed by the eh ZeicaicoaLv to 
justification of life, exactly like the eh irlarev, i. 17, and the 
eh rravra^ {for all), hi. 22. The apostle does not say that 
all shall le individually justified; but he declares that, in 
virtue of the one grand sentence which has been passed, all 
may be so, on condition of faith. The strongly active sense 
of the word Scfcalcoac^ (the act of justifying) fits it peculiarly 
to denote the individual sentence by which the collective 
justification is applied to each believer.—The genitive is 
the genitive of effect: '' the justification which produces life.” 
By this word life Paul here denotes above all spiritual life 
(vi. 4, 11, 23), the re-establishing of holiness; then, in the 
end, the restoration and glorification of the body itself (viii. 
11). The word thus hints beforehand the entire contents of 
the following part (chap. vi.-viii), 

Ver. 19. At the first glance this verse seems to be a mere 
useless repetition of the foregoing. Looking at it closely, we 
see that, as the ydp, for, indicates, it is meant to state the 
moral cause which gives rise to the two facts put parallel to 
one another in ver. 18. In fact, ver. 19 <p& serves to explain 
18a, and 19& to explain 186. This logical relation accounts 
for two modifications, apparently accidental, which are in- 
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troduced into tlie parallel expressions in ver. 19. For tire 
simple fJ)?, as, of ver. 18, there is substituted here &(T7rep, 
which is more emphatic and precise, for precisely as. For the 
new contrast is meant to give the key to the preceding one. 
Then, for the antithesis of one offence, or one sentence of 
justification, to the notion of universality, (all), ver. 18, there 
is substituted the antithesis between eU and ol ttoXXo/, one 
and the many. Why the reappearance of this expression used 
in ver. 15, but abandoned since vv. 16 and 17? It is 
because the apostle would here ascend from historical effects 
to moral causes or hidden principles. Two historical facts 
sway the life of mankind (ver. 18): the condemnation which 
kills, and the justification which quickens it. These two great 
facts rest on two individual moral acts : an act of disoledience, 
and an act of oledience. Now in both cases the extension to 
all of the effect produced can be explained only on one 
condition: the possibility, namely, of the action of one on 
mamj. This second antithesis: one and many, belongs there¬ 
fore to the exposition of the cause (ver. 19), as the first: one 
act and all, belongs to the exposition of the historical fact 
(ver. 18). Hence the reason why in ver. 15, where he had 
to do with the antithesis between the two ca^tscs, the apostle 
had dropped the pronoun Traz^re?, all, used in ver. 12, to 
apply the form eh and ol ttoXKoL, one and the many, and why 
lie reverts to it here, where he is ascending from the effect to 
the cause. New proofs of the scrupulous care with which the 
apostle watched over the slightest details of his writings.—This 
word irapaKorj, disobedience, denotes the moral act which 
provoked the sentence of condemnation (ver. 18^). There 
had been in the case of Adam amr], hearing; a positive 
prohibition had sounded in his ears. But this prohibition 
had been for him as it wore null and non-existent 
(Trapafcorj ),—The verb KareardOrjaav, which we have trans¬ 
lated literally by were mad>e, signifies, when it is applied to 
an oifico: to be established in it (Luke xii. 14; Acts vii. 10, 
27; and oven Hob. v. 1); but when it is applied, as here, to 
a moral state, the question arises whether it is to be taken 
in the sense of being regarded and treated as such, or being 
rendered such. The second meaning, if I am not mistaken, 
is the most common in classic Greek: rij/a eh aTtopiav 
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KadLaravai, to jpiii ooie into a state of emharrassment; fcXalovra 
KaraaTTfcraL rova, to mahe one weep^ etc. In the two principal 
examples taken from the ISTew Testament there is room for 
some hesitation; Jas. iv. 4: “ Whosoever will be a friend 
of the world is made the enemy of God/’ may signify: is 
f roved, or is rendered the enemy ”... The last sense is the 
more natural. In 2 Pet. i. 8 : '' Such virtues will make yon 
neither barren nor unfruitful/’ the second meaning is the more 
probable. It is also the meaning which the context appears 
to me to demand here. The apostle is explaining the moral 
cause of the fact stated The meaning: to be regarded, 

or treated as will only yield a tautology with the fact to 
be explained. The real gradation from the one verse to the 
other is as follows: They were treated as sinners (by the 
sentence of death) (ver. 18); for they were really onade 
sinners in Adam (ver. 19).” The last words of ver. 12 
already involved the same idea. They all participated 
mysteriously in the offence (e(f> ^ rravre^; ^ixaprov ); ” the 
first fact whence there resulted the inclination to sin affirmed 
in our ver. 19. Moreover, the hid construed with the genitive 
(by) would suffice to demonstrate the effective sense of the 
KaOLardvai, to constitute, in ver. 19. With the other sense, 
the hid with the accusative (on account of) would have been 
more suitable. 

With the disobedience of one there is contrasted the 
obedience of one. Some understand thereby the eapiatory 
sacrifice of Jesus. But as in the Levitical cultus the victim 
required to be without blemish, so in the true expiatory 
sacrifice the victim required to be without sin. It is im¬ 
possible, therefore, to isolate the death of Christ here from His 
holy life; and the term obedience embraces both; comp, 
Phil. ii. 8.—If the word SUacoi., righteous, denoted here a 
moral state, like the d/xaprcoXol, sinners, in the first proposi¬ 
tion, the same question would be raised here as to the meaning 
of KaOiaracrdab. But if the word righteous is applied, as the 
senf.e of this whole part requires, to impnded righteousness, 
then the verb naturally takes the meaning of being constituted 
righteoim, though there would be nothing to hinder us from 
translating it, as in the first member, by: being rendered 
fighteom. For as the case in question is a state obtained in a 
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declaratory way, leing rendered amounts to the same thing as 
being constituted. The future: will be rendered, or constitiUed 
righteous, is referred by some to the successive justification of 
those sinners who during the present economy come to faith; 
by others, to the final declaration at the judgment day. In 
the passages 165 and the apostle transported himself, as 
we have seen, to the close of the economy of probation. This 
connection decides in favour of the second meaning. The 
time in question is that described v. 9-11. If, then, the 
idea of moral righteousness is not that of this word righteous, 
as Dietzsch and others will have it, the fact of sanctification 
is nevertheless involved in the supreme absolution to which 
the second part of this verse refers.—The expression: the 
many, or the multitude, cannot have the same extension in the 
second member as in the first. For it is not here as in 
ver. 15, where the question was only of the destination of 
righteousness. This passage refers, as is proved by the future: 
will be made righteous, to the effectual a^'plication. Now, 
nowhere does St. Paul teach universal salvation. There are 
even passages in his writings which seem expressly to exclude 
it; for example, 2 Thess. i. 9; Phil. iii. 19. On the other 
hand, the pronoun the many cannot denote a simple plurality 
(the majority); for, as we have seen in vv. 15 and 19^, the 
article oi, the, implies a totality. The totality must therefore 
be restricted to those whom, ver. 17, Paul called the 
accepters, oi \a/i/3dvovr€<;, and of whom he said: they shall 
reign in life. This future: shall reign, is in close connection 
with the future: will be made, in our verse; for the declara¬ 
tion of righteousness (ver. 19) is the condition of reigning in 
life (ver. 17). 

We cannot hold, with the school of Baur, that this parallel 
between Adam and Christ was inspired by a polemical inten¬ 
tion in opposition to a legal Judeo-Christianity. But it is 
nevertheless evident that in so vast a survey of the principal 
phases of the religious development of mankind, a place, 
however small, could not fail to bo granted to the Mosaic 
institution. The part of the law is therefore briefly indicated 
ver. 20; ver. 21 is the general conclusion. 

2 B 


aODET. 
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4. Vv. 20, 21. 

Vv. 20, 21* '' Now the law was added, that the offence 'might 
({bound. But whco^e sin abounded, grace did much more abound : 
that as sin hath reigned unto death, emn so might grace reign 
through righteomness unto eternal life by Jesus Christ our Lord^ 
— N6/jLO<;, (the) km, undoubtedly denotes the Mosaic law; but 
as positive law in general (regard being had to the absence of 
the article), we might almost translate: a latv .— The Jews 
attributed a particularly important part to this institution in 
the history of mankind; they claim to make it the means of 
education and salvation of the whole world (ii. 17~20). Paul 
shows that it plays only a secondary part. It was added 
during the era of sin and death to prepare for the era of jus¬ 
tification and life. It is from want of a more exactly corre¬ 
sponding term that we translate irapeiaffKOev by was added. 
It should be: came alongside of Compounded of the word 
eiaep')(ea6ai, to enter ^ to appear on the stage (ver. 12), and the 
preposition 'irapd, by the side of, it applies to an actor who 
does not occupy the front of the stage, and who appears there 
only to play an accessory part. It is a mistake, therefore, to 
ascribe to this verb the notion attached to it by the Vulgate, 
when it translates subintravit, came in, as it were stealthily, a 
meaning which, besides, is incompatible with the solemn 
promulgation of the law. Calvin finds in this verb the notion 
of an intermediate which took its place between Adam and 
Christ, and Chrysostom, that of a yoassing appearance. But 
rrapd signifies neither between nor m ^passing. The true 
moaning of the word is: by the side of, and this is also the 
meaning which best suits the passage. The Mosaic economy 
was, as it were, a side economy, an institution parallel to the 
economy of sin; as Philippi says, it is a particular economy 
by the side of the gi’eat general economy.” It might be com¬ 
pared to a canal flowing by the side of the river which feeds 
it.—And why this special economy ? That the offence might 
abotmd. If, instead of the word rrapmrrmiM, offence, fall, the 
apostle had said rrapd^aai^, transgression, the thought would 
be easily understood. For he has himself said (iv. 16): 

Where no law is, tliere is no transgression; ” that is to say, 
in that case sin does not present itself as the violation of a 
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positive command. The sense would consequently he this: 
The law was given to Israel that in this particular field of 
fallen humanity sin might take a graver and more pronounced 
character, that of transgressiorij and so manifest completely its 
malign nature; a process which should be the means of its 
cure. But this sense would require the use of the term irapd- 
/3a(TL<i (transgression). The term chosen: TrapdTrrcofjba, offence, 
has a wider meaning (see on ver. 15). The word, indeed, 
denotes every particular act of sin committed under the law 
or without the law. This meaning is, on the other hand, 
more restricted than that of the word dfiaprla, sin, which 
comprehends, besides, the external acts, the corrupt inward 
disposition. The apostle therefore did not mean to say that 
the law was given to increase sin itself. Not only would the 
word dpaprla have been required in this sense, but this 
thought would also be incompatible with divine holiness. 
Neither do I think the expression can be explained exactly 
by the passage, Eom. vii. 10-13, which refers to the use 
made of the law by sm; while Paul is here speaking of its 
providential object. The meaning rather is: that the law by 
multiplying prescriptions also gives rise to much more frequent 
occasions of offence. Now, each of these particular offences 
requiring to be expiated either by a sacrifice or a penalty, 
human guilt is thus more clearly manifested, and condemna¬ 
tion (apart from the intervention of grace) better founded. 
Man does not thereby necessarily become worse than he was; 
he only shows what he is already. Yet, if we went no further, 
we should still fail to apprehend the full thought of the apostle. 
Throughout the whole of this passage (vv. 15, 17,18) the term 
TrapaTTTcopLa, the offence, has a sort of technical meaning: 
tlu offence of Adam. Is it not natural to take the word here 
in this definite acceptation ? The meaning is therefore as 
follows: By the law it has come about that the offence of the 
first man has multiplied, or in a sense reproduced itself among 
his descendants in a multitude of particular acts of sin, like a 
seed which reappears in a harvest of fruits like itself. Those 
acts of sin are the offetices of many, spoken of in ver. 16, and 
which are the object of individual justification. And the end 
of the law in making the manifestation of sin abound in Israel 
in tliis concrete form was to prove the inward malady, and to 
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pave the way for its cure. How ? The sequel will explain, 
—In connection with what precedes, the (Si) (hut), where, 
cannot have the general meaning of whererer . . as if the 
saying which follows were a maxim of universal application. 
The connection between the first and second part of the verse 
requires that the word where be taken in a strictly local and 
limited sense: where, that is to say, in the domain where the 
law has done its work, and made the offence abound in Israel. 
Against this view, Meyer urges the general character of the 
whole passage, and especially that of ver. 21, and, like Schott 
and many others, he refers the words : where . . to the whole 
world. This objection ignores the fact stated in ver. 21, that 
the experiment made in Israel was intended to profit the whole 
world. As to the temporal meaning given to the word where 
by Grotius, de Wette, etc.: at the time vShen, it would suit the 
idea perhaps. But this use of o5 is without example in the New 
Testament, and cannot even be demonstrated with certainty 
in the classics (a^ o5 is different). The sense is therefore 
that given by Abelard in the words: in eodem populo quo . . . 
—As the law gave more frequent occasions in Israel of proving 
individual guiltiness, by that very means it gave occasion to 
grace to manifest itself in a manner more abundant and 
extraordinary (ii. 4). Among the manifestations of mercy 
referred to by these last words of our verse: grace did much 
more abound, we cannot but suppose that the apostle places 
foremost the great expiatory act on which all the sins of Israel 
converged (Heb. ix. 15). As in the expression; sin aboimded, 
he naturally thinks of the greatest crime of the Jewish people, 
that in which was concentrated their whole spirit of revolt, 
the murder of their Messiah, their deicide, the catastrophe of 
their history; so in the following words there is presented to 
the rapt view of the apostle the advantage which divine 
mercy has taken of this crime, by making it immediately the 
instrument of salvation for Israel themselves and all mankind. 
The word where might thus receive a yet stiicter applica¬ 
tion than that which wc have been giving to it till now. 
Golgotha, that theatre where human sin displayed itself as 
nowhere else, was at the same time the place of the most 
extraordinary manifestation of divine grace. The term hrep^ 
mreplcrcrevore^ superabounded over^ is explained by Hofmann in 
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the sense of: grace alounded heyond itself; it, as it were, sur¬ 
passed itself. This meaning is far-fetched. It would he 
better to refer the virep^ over, to the sin which was, as it were, 
submerged under this flood of pardon. But if Paul had meant 
to state this relation, he would certainly have repeated the 
same verb as he had just used in speaking of sin. It seems 
most natural to me to take this virkp, over, as expressing the 
superlative of the verbal idea: Grace overflowed beyond all 
measure to infinity. Philippi accurately observes that ifkkov 
in irXeovd^eLv is a comparative {the more) : while vnrep (in 
virep7repL(Tcrevetv) expresses not only a more, but a superlative 
of abundance. 

Ver. 21. This verse declares the universal end of this divine 
dispensation which seemed at first to concern only Israel. 
Paul thus returns to the general idea of the entire passage. 
The that, as well as perhaps the mep in the verb of the 
preceding sentence, imphes that what was passing in Israel 
contemplated the establishment of a reign of grace capable of 
equalling and surpassing in mankind generally the reign of 
sin founded in Adam. This is what the legal dispensation 
could never effect. Far from bringing into the world the 
grace of justification, the law taken in itself made the offence 
and condemnation abound. The passage, Gal. hi. 13 and 14, 
is also intended to point out the relation between the curse of 
the Jewish la'iv, borne by the Messiah, and the gift of grace 
made to the Gentiles, This superabounding of pardon brought 
to bear on this superabounding of sin in the midst of the 
Jewish people, had therefore for its end (tva, that) to display 
grace in such a way as to assure its triumph over the reign of 
sin throughout the whole earth, and to replace one economy 
by another. — '^flawep, absolutely as. The work of grace must 
not remain, either in extent or efficacy, behind that of sin.— 
The words iv davdrcp, in death, remind us that the reign of 
un is present; it manifests itself, wraps, as it were, and em¬ 
bodies itself in the palpable fact of death. The meaning: hy 
death, would not give any clear idea. Far from sin reigning 
by death, it is death, on the contrary, which reigns by sin.— 
The antithesis to the words in death is distributed between 
the two terns: through righteousness^ and to life. The first has 
no reference whatever, as one whole class of exegetes would 
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have it, to moral righteousness; for in this case its meaning 
would trench upon that of the following term. The word 
denotes, as in this whole part, of which it contains the sum¬ 
mary, the righteousness freely granted by God to faith. Hence 
the apostle says: that grace may reign through righteous¬ 
ness.” It is in fact by free justification that grace establishes 
its reign.—The end of justification is life; eh, %mto, is opposed 
to '' in death,” as the future is to the present. But this word 
eternal life does not refer merely to future glory. It compre¬ 
hends the holiness which from this time forward should flow 
from the state of justification (comp. vi. 4, 11, 23). If the 
word tlirongli rigliteoiisness sums up the whole part of the 
Epistle now finished, the words : unto eternal life, are the 
theme of the whole part which is now to begin (vi.-viii.).—■ 
The last words: hj Jesus Christ our Lord, are the final echo 
of the comparison which formed the subject of this passage. 
We understand the object of this piece : By the collective and 
individual fact of death in one, Paul meant to demonstrate 
the reality of universal and individual justification in one,— 
universal as to destination, individual through its application 
to each believer. And now—so this last word seems to say 
—Adam has passed away; Christ alone remains. 

Adam and Christ .—It is to be borne in mind, if wo are not 
to ascribe to the apostle ideas which nothing in the doctrine ol 
this passage justifies, that the consequences which he deduccH 
from our solidarity with Adam belong to a wholly different 
sphere from those which flow, according to him, from our soli¬ 
darity with Christ. We are bound to Adam by the fact of 
Uoih. Every man appears here below in some sort as a fraction 
of that first man in whom the entire species was personified. 
Adam, to use the expression of the jurist Stahl, is the substance 
of natural humanity; ” and as the birth by which wo emanate 
from him is a fact outside of consciousness, and independent of 
our personal will, all that passes in the domain of this natural 
existence can have no other than an educatiorial, provisional, 
and tempora^ character. So, too, the death of which Si Paul 
speaks in this wliole passage is, as we have seen, not eternal 
damnation, but death in the ordinary sense of the word. Sin 
itself, and the proclivity to evil which attached to us as children 
of Adam, as well as the individual faults which we may commit 
in this state, place us no doubt in a critical position, but are 
not yet the cause of final perdition. These facts only constitute 
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that imperative need of salvation which is inherent in every 
human soul, aud to anticipate which divine grace advances 
with love. But on reaching the threshold of this superior 
domain, we find ourselves face to face with a new and wholly 
different solidarity, which is offered to us in Christ. It is not 
contracted by a natural and unconscious bond, but by the free 
and deliberate act of /aiik. And it is here only, on the threshold 
of the domain of this new life, that the questions relative to the 
eternal lot of the individual are raised and decided. To use 
again the words of the writer whom we just quoted: “ Christ is 
the divine idea of humanity; ” He is this idea perfectly realized. 
The first humanity created in Adam, with the characteristic of 
freedom of choice, was only the outline of humanity as finally 
purposed by God, the characteristic of which, as of God Him¬ 
self, is holiness. The man who by faith draws his righteousness 
and life from the new Head of humanity is gradually raised to 
His level, or, as St. Paul says, to His perfect stature; this is life 
eternal. But the man who refuses to contract this bond of 
solidarity with the second Adam, remains for that very reason 
in his corrupt nature; he becomes answerable for it because he 
has refused to exchange it for the new one which was offered 
him, while he is at the same time responsible for the voluntary 
transgressions added by him to that of his first father; and, 
corrupting himself more and more by his lusts, he moves on¬ 
ward through his own fault to eternal perdition, to the second 
death. 

We have reached the close of the fundamental part of the 
treatise which forms the body of the Epistle. In the first sec¬ 
tion Paul had demonstrated universal condemnation.. In the 
second, he had expounded universal justification obtained by 
Christ and offered to faith. The third section has furnished 
the demonstration of the second, founding on the fact of the 
condemnation of all in one, rendered indubitable by the reign 
of death, and proceeding, in the way of an a fortiori argument, 
to establish the fact of the justification of all in one. The 
question now arises, whether the mode of justification thus 
expounded and demonstrated can secure the moral renewal ol 
mankind, and explain the theocratic history of w'hich it is the 
consummation. Such is the subject of the two following 
parts. 
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FIRST PART.—SUPPLEMENTARY, 

Chaps. Vl.-’Vlil. 

SANCTIFICATION. 

J5y faith in the expiatory sacrifice of Jesus Christ the believer 
has obtained a sentence of justification, in virtue of which he 
stands reconciled to God. Can anything more be needed for 
his salvation ? It seems not The didactic treatise, intended 
to expound salvation, seems thus to have reached its close. 
Why then a new part ? 

The attentive reader will not have forgotten that in the 
first part of chap, v. the apostle directed our attention to a 
day of wrath, the day of the judgment to come, and tliat he 
dealt with the question by anticipation, whether the justifica¬ 
tion now acquired would hold good in that final and decisive 
hour. To settle this question, he brought in a means of salva¬ 
tion of which he had not yet spoken: participation in the 
life of Christ; and it was on this fact, announced beforehand 
(v. 9, 10), that he based the assurance of the validity of our 
justification even in the day of supreme trial. When utter¬ 
ing those words, Paul marked out in advance the new domain 
on which he enters from this time forward, that of sanctification. 

To treat this matter is not to pass beyond the limits traced 
in the outset by the general thesis expressed i. 17: '' The 
just shall live by faith.” For in the expression shall live, 
^Tjererm, there is comprehended not only the grace of righteous¬ 
ness, but also that of the new life, or of holiness. To live is 
not merely to regain peace with God through justification; it 
is to dwell in the light of His holiness, and to act in per¬ 
manent communion with Him. In the cure of the soul, 
pardon is only the crisis of convalescence; the restoration of 
health is sanctification. Holiness is true life. 

What is the exact relation between these two divine bless¬ 
ings which constitute salvation in its real nature: justification 
and holiness ? To put this question is at the same time to 
inquire into the true relation between the foEowing part, 
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cliaps. yL-viii., and the portion of the Epistle already studied. 
The understanding of this central point is the key to the 
Epistle to the Eomans, and even to the whole Gospel. 

1. In the view of many, the relation between these two 
blessings of grace ought to be expressed by a hit. No doubt 
you are justified by faith; lut beware,see that you break with the 
sin which has been forgiven you; apply yourselves to holiness ; 
if not, you shall fall into condemnation again.’’ This somewhat 
prevalent conception of the relation between justification and 
sanctification seems to us to find instinctive expression in the 
words of Th. Schott: Here we enter upon the domain of the 
lorcsermtion of salvation.” According to this view, salvation 
consists essentially of justification, and sanctification appears 
solely as the condition of not losing it. 

2. Other expositors make what follows, in relation to what 
precedes, a therefore, if one may so speak: “ You are justified 
freely; therefore, impelled by faith and gratitude, engage your¬ 
selves now to renounce evil, and do what is well-pleasing to 
God.” This mode of understanding the relation between 
justification and holiness is probably that followed by most 
of the readers of our Epistle at the present day. 

3. According to others, Eeuss and Sabatier for example, 
the connection sought would require to be expi'essed by a for, 
or m fact: If faith justifies you, as I have just shown, it is 
because in fact, by the mystical and personal union wliich it 
establishes between Christ and us, it alone has the power to 
sanctify us. The gift of pardon flows, on this view, from that 
of holiness, and not the reverse; or, to speak the truth, 
these blessings of grace are confounded with one another. 
“Paul knows nothing,” says Sabatier expressly, ^*of the subtle 
distinction which has given rise to so many disputes between 
declaring righteous and malcing righteous, justum dicere and 
fustuin faecref ^ So thouglit also Professor Beck of Tubingen. 
This is the opinion which was elevated by the Council of Trent 
to the rank of a dogma in the Catholic Church. 

4. Finally, in these last days a bold thinker, M. Llidemann,^ 
has explained the connection sought after a wholly new 
fashion. The appropriate form for expressing the connection 

* JJapCtm Paul, p. 220. 

® Dk AntJwopohgk dm ApostcU Paulm, 1872. 
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is, according to liim: or ratlur. This author will have it that 
the first four chapters of our Epistle expound a wlioWj juridical 
theory of justification, of purely Jewish origin, and not yet 
expressing the real view of the apostle. It is a simple accom¬ 
modation by which he seeks to gain his Judeo-Christian 
readers. His true theory is of Hellenic origin; it is dis¬ 
tinguished from the first by its truly moral character. It is 
the one which is expounded chaps. v.~viii. Sin no longer 
appears as an offence to be effaced by an arbitrary pardon; it 
is an objective power which can only be broken by the per¬ 
sonal union of the believer with Christ dead and risen. By 
the second theory, therefore, Paul rectifies and even retracts 
the first. The notion of justification is suppressed, as in the 
preceding view, at least from the standpoint of Paul himself \ 
all that God has to do to save us is to sanctify us. 

We do not think that any of these four solutions exactly 
reproduces the apostolic view; the two last even contradict it 
flatly. 

1. Sanctification is more and better than a restrictive and 
purely negative condition of the maintenance of the state of 
justification once acquired. It is a new state into which it 
is needful to penetrate and advance, in order thus to gain 
the complete salvation. One may see, x. 10, how the apostle 
distinguished precisely between the two notions oi justification 
and salvation. 

2. Neither is it altogether exact to represent sanctification 
as a consequence to be drawn from justification. The connec¬ 
tion between the two facts is still more intimate. Holiness 
is not an obligation which the believer deduces from his faith; 
it is a fact implied in justilication itself, or rather one which 
proceeds, as well as justification, fiom the object of justifying 
faith, that is, Christ dead and risen. The believer appropriates 
this Christ as his righteommss first, and then as his holiness 
(1 Cor. i. 30). The bond of union which connects tliese two 
graces is not therefore logical or subjective; it is so profoundly 
impressed on the believer’s heart only because it has an 
anterior reality in the very person of Christ, whose holiness, 
while serving to justify us, is at the same time the principle 
of our sanctification. Eeuss justly observes in this relation, 
that from the apostle’s point of view we have not to say to 
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the Christian: Thou slialfc sin no more; but we must 
rather say: “ The Christian sins no more.” 

3. As to the third view, which finds in sanctification the 
efficient cause of pardon and justification, it is the antipodes of 
Paubs view. Why, if he had understood the relation between 
the two in this way, would he not have commenced his 
didactic treatise with the part relating to sanctification 
(vi.-viii), instead of laying as its foundation the exposition 
of justification (i.~v.) ? Besides, is not the then (vi. 1): 

What shall we say then ? ” enough to show the contradiction 
between this view and the apostle’s conception ? He must 
have said : For (or in fact) what shall we say ? ” Finally, 
is it not evident that the whole deduction of chap. vi. assumes 
that of chap, iii., and not the reverse ? If the opinion which 
the works of Eeuss have contributed to accredit in the Church 
of France were well founded, we must acknowledge the just¬ 
ness of the charge which this writer brings against the apostle 
of not having followed a rigorously logical course, a really 
systematic order.” ^ But it is a hundred to one when a reader 
does not find the Apostle Paul logical, that he is not under¬ 
standing his thought; and this is certainly the case with the 
critic whom we are combating. The apostle knew the human 
heart too well to think of founding faith in reconciliation on 
the moral labours of man. We need to be set free from our¬ 
selves, not to be thrown back on ourselves. If we had to 
rest assured of our justification, little or much, on our own 
sanctification, as it is always imperfect, our heart would never 
be wholly made free Godwards, absolutely set at large and 
penetrated with that filial confidence which is itself the neces¬ 
sary condition of all true moral progress. The normal attitude 
Godwards is therefore this: first rest in God through justifica¬ 
tion ; thereafter, work with Him, in His fellowship, or sancti¬ 
fication. The opinion before us, by reversing this relation, 
puts, to use the common expression, the cart before the horse. 
It can only issue in replacing the church under the law, or 
in freeing it in a manner far from salutary, by setting before 
it a degraded standard of Christian holiness, 

4 liie fourth view, while equally at variance with the 

* Les M0r€B P* 14 aud Qmh der Mu-Tmtam, Schr, 
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doctrine of tlie gospel, compromises, besides, tlie loyalty of the 
apostle’s cbaracter. Who can persuade himself, when reading 
seriously the first part of the Epistle relating to justification 
by faith, that all he demonstrates there with so much pains, 
and even with so great an expenditure of biblical proofs 
(iii. and iv.), is a view which he does not adopt himself, and 
which he proposes afterwards to set aside, to substitute in its 
room one wholly different ? To what category morally are 
we to assign this process of substitution presented (vi. 1) in 
the deceptive form of a conclusion {then), and so ably disguised 
that the first who discovers it turns out to be a professor of 
the nineteenth century ? Or perhaps the apostle himself did 
not suspect the difference between the two orders of thought, 
Jewish and Greek, to which he yielded his mind at one and 
the same time ? The antagonism of the two theories perhaps 
so thoroughly escaped him that he could, without suspecting 
it, retract the one while establishing the other. Such a con¬ 
fusion of ideas cannot be attributed to the man who conceived 
and composed an “ Epistle to the Eomans.” 

Sanctification, therefore, is neither a condition nor a corol¬ 
lary of justification: nor is it its cause, and still less its 
negation. The real connection between justification and 
Christian holiness, as conceived by St. Paul, appears to us to 
be this: justification by faith is the means, and sanctification 
the end. The more precisely we distinguish these two divine 
gifts, the better we apprehend the real bond which unites 
them. God is the only good; the creature, therefore, cannot 
do good except in Him. Consequently, to put man into a 
condition to sanctify himself, it is necessary to begin by 
reconciling him to God, and replacing him in Him. For this 
purpose, the wall which separates him from God, the divine 
condemnation which is due to him as a sinner, must be 
broken down. This obstacle once removed by justification, 
and reconciliation accomplished, the heart of man opens 
without reserve to the divine favour which is restored to him; 
and, on the other hand, the communication of it from above, 
interrupted by the state of condemnation, resumes its course. 
The Holy Spirit, whom God could not bestow on a being at 
war with Him, comes to seal on his heart the new relation 
established on Justification, and to do the work of a real and 
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free inward sanctification. Sucli was the end which God had 
in view from the first; for holiness is salvation in its very 
essence. Justification is to be regarded as the strait gate, 
through which we enter on the narrow way of sanctification, 
which leads to glory. 

And now the profound connection between the two parts 
of the Epistle, and more especially between the two chaps. 
V. and vi., becomes manifest. It may be expressed thus: 
Even as we are justified each ly himself, but all ly one, by 
Jesus Christ our Lord (comp. v. 11, 17, 21); so neither are we 
sanctified each in himself, but all in one, in Jesus Christ our 
Lord (vi. 23, viii. 39). 

The course of thought in the following part is this: In the 
first section the apostle unfolds the new principle of sanctifi¬ 
cation contained in the very object of justifying faith, Jesus 
Christ, and shows the consequences of this principle, both as 
to sin and as to law (vi. l~vii. 6). 

In the second, he casts a glance backwards, in order to 
compare tlie action of this new principle with the action of 
the old, the law (vii. 7~25). 

In the third, he points to the Holy Spirit as the divine 
agent who causes the new principle, or the life of Christ, to 
pen(3trate the life of the believer, and who by transforming 
him fits him to enjoy the future glory, and to realize at length 
his eternal destiny (viii. 1-39). 

In three words, then: holiness in Christ (vi-vii. 6), 
mthout law (vii. 7-25), by the Holy Spirit (viii. 1-39). The 
gi’eat contrast on which the thought of the apostle moves here 
is not, as in the previous part, that between wrath mdij%Lsti- 
fbcation ; but the contrast between sin and holiness. For the 
matter in question is no longer to efface sin, as guilt, but to 
overcome it as a power or disease. 

The apostle was necessarily led to this discussion by the 
development of his original theme. A new religious concep¬ 
tion, which offers itself to man with the claim of conducting 
him to his high destiny, cannot dispense with the demonstra¬ 
tion that it possesses the force necessary to secure his moral 
life. To explain this part, therefore, it is not necessary to 
assume a polmiic or apologetic intention in relation to a so- 
called Judeo-Christianity reigning in the Church of Home 
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(Mangold), or to some Judeo-Cliristian influence wliicli liad 
begun to work there (Weizsacker). If Paul here compares 
the moral effects of the gospel (chap, vi.) with those of the 
law (vii.), it is because he is positively and necessarily under 
obligation to demonstrate the right of the former to replace 
the latter in the moral direction of mankind. It is with 
Judaism, as a preparatory revelation, that he has to do, not 
with Judeo-Christianity, as in the Epistle to the Galatians. 
Here his point of view is vastly wider. As he had discussed 
(chap, iii.) the question of the value of the law in relation to 
justification, he could not but take up the same subject again 
in connection with the work of sanctification (vii.). Besides, 
the tone of chap. vi. is essentially didactic; the polemical 
tendency does not come out till chap, vii., to give place again 
in viii. to positive teaching, without the slightest trace of an 
apologetic or polemic intention. 

It is equally plain how palpably erroneous is the view of 
those who would make the idea of Ghristian univcrsalism the 
subject of the whole Epistle, and the principle of his plan 
and method.’’ The contrast between universalism and parti¬ 
cularism has not the slightest place in this part, which would 
thus be in this exposition wholly beside the subject. 

How bold was the apostle's undertaking, to found the moral 
life of mankind on a purely spiritual basis, without the 
smallest atom of legal element! Even to this hour, after 
eighteen centuries, how many honourable spirits hesitate to 
welcome such an experiment! But Paul had made a con¬ 
vincing personal trial, on the one hand, of the powerlessness 
of the law to sanctify as well as to justify; and, on the other, 
of the entire sufficiency of the gospel to accomplish both 
tasks. This experiment he expounds under the guidance of 
the Spirit, while generalizing it. Hence the personal turn 
which his exposition takes here quite particularly (comp, 
vii, 7-viii. 2). 

^ If we are rightly iiifonned, this was the idea of the venerated and 
Profe8.*ior Beek in lira courses on this K^istlo. 
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FIEST SECTION (VI. 1-VIT. 6). 

THK PIUNCIPLE OF SANCTIFICATION CONTAINED IN JUSTIFICATION 

BY FAITH. 

This entire section is intended to lay the foundations oi 
Christian sanctification. It includes three passages. 

The first (vi. 1—14) unfolds the new jprincijple of sanctifi¬ 
cation in the very object of justifying faith. 

The second (vi. 15-23) exhibits the intrinsic ^ower pos¬ 
sessed by this principle, both to free the believer from sin, 
and to subject him to righteousness. 

In the third (vii. 1“6), Paul infers from this double fact the 
right henceforth possessed by the believer to renounce the use 
of the former means, the law. The new morality is thus 
solidly established. 

THIRTEENTH PASSAGE (VI. 1-14). 

Sanctification in Christ dead and risen. 

The apostle introduces this subject by an oljection which 
he makes to his own teaching, ver. 1; he gives it a summary 
answer, ver. 2, and justifies this answer by appealing to a 
known and tangible fact, namely baptism, vv. 3 and 4, 
Then he gives a complete and didactic exposition of the con¬ 
tents of his answer, vv. 5-11. Finally, he applies it to the 
practical life of his readers, vv. 12-14. 

Ver. 1. " What shall we say then ? Should we continue^ in 
sin, that grace may alound ? ”—^The meaning of this question: 
What shall we say then ? can only be this : What consequence 
shall we draw from the preceding ? Only the apostle’s object 
is not to draw a true consequence from the previous teaching, 
but merely to reject a false conclusion which might be deduced 
by a man still a stranger to the experience of justifying faith. 
It need not therefore be concluded from this then that the 
apostle is now passing from the principle to its consequences. 

1 T. E., with soiiie Mnn., only: gfrtfitvovfitv •, ABCBEFOh: 

It K P : imf&ivsfAtv. 
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In that case he would have said directly: Shall we then 
continue ”... ?—This question is usually connected with tlie 
declaration, v. 20: ‘‘Where sin abounded, grace did much 
more abound.” But this saying referred solely to the part 
played by the law in the midst of the Jewish people, while 
the question here put is of universal application. We should 
rather be inclined to hold that Paul was alluding to the saying, 
V. 16. There, he had pointed to all the offences committed 
by the many sinners, terminating through the act of grace in 
a sentence of universal justification; and he may well, con¬ 
sequently, ask himself, in the name of those who do not 
believe in such a divine act, whether believers will not abuse 
it in the line of the question proposed. But even this con¬ 
nection would still be too narrow. If account is taken of 
the meaning of the whole previous part, and of the calumnious 
accusation already expressed iii. 8, it will rather be concluded 
that the question bears on the whole doctrine of justification 
by grace, chaps, i-v. As to believers justified in the way 
described above, it is evident that they will never put this 
alternative: Shall I sin, or shall I not sin ? For the seal of 
holiness has already been impressed on their inner and outer 
life by the manner of their lustification. This is what the 
apostle proceeds to show while answering the objection 
suggested. 

The reading of the T. R, imfievoviiev, shcdl we continue! 
has no critical authority; it probably arises from the preced¬ 
ing ipovfjLGv. The reading of the Sinait and of two Byz., 
iTTt/MivofJLev, let us continue ! or we contimte, expressing either 
an exhortation or a resolution, would make believers hold a 
language far too improbable. That of the Alex and of the 
Greco-Lats., iTnfjbivmpiev, that we should continue ! or should we 
continue ? is the only admissible one. Hofmann takes it in 
the first of these two senses as a mutual exhortation, and 
with this view supplies a new: S%aU we say f understood 
before the second question. But this invitation to sin, which 
believers would thus be made to address to one another, is 
too improbable a supposition; and the ellipsis of the verb: 
Shall we say ? is arbitrary and superfluous. The second of the 
two meanings of imy^ivcofMep, should we continm ? (the delibera¬ 
tive conjugation), is the only natural one : Should we take the 
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resolution of continiiiiig in our old state of sin ? Tlie follow¬ 
ing conjunction : that, corresponds well with this deliberative 
meaning. It is a calculation: the more sins committed, the 
more material will grace find on which to display itself.— 
^ETTi/jLivecv, to continue, jpersevere, in a state to which a decisive 
circumstance ought to have put an end.—The reply is forcible 
and summary. A fact has taken place which renders this 
calculation absolutely impossible. 

Ver. 2. Let it not he so ! Mow shall we, that a/re dead to 
sin, live ^ any longer therein ? ”—Just as a dead man does not 
revive and resume his former occupations, as little can the 
believer return to his old life of sin; for in his case also there 
has been a death .—The phrase [jut] <yevotTo, let it not he so! 
expresses the revolting character of the rejected assertion, as 
well as a conviction of its falsehood.—The pronoun o^inve^ is 
the relative of quality: 'pe^o'ple lihe us who. We have a quality 
which excludes such a calculation: that of beings who have 
passed through death. To what fact does the phrase relate: 
we are dead, literally, we have done the act of dying ? It is 
obvious at a glance that there can be no reference here to the 
condemnation which came upon us in Adam (“ dead through 
sin”). It is difficult to understand how the Swiss version 
could have committed such an error. All that follows (the 
being buried with Christ, ver. 3; participation in His death 
and resurrection with Him, vv. 4—8 ; and especially the 
expression: dead unto sin, alive unto God, ver. 11) leaves 
no doubt as to the apostle’s thought. The regimen t§ 
dfiaprla, to sin, is the dative of relation; comp, the ex¬ 
pressions : to die to the law, vii. 4, Gal. ii. 19; to he cmicified 
to the world, Gal. vi. 14. The'words therefore denote the 
absolute breaking with sin. It is the opposite of ^persevering 
in sin, ver. 1.—This figure of dying is generally applied to 
baptism. But we shall see that baptism is the consequence 
of the death spoken of by Paul in ver. 2, not that death 
itself. What proves it, is first the ot/v, therefore, of ver. 4, 
then the iOavarmdrjre, ye were put to death, vii. 4,—an ex¬ 
pression which, accompanied with the words: through the body 
of Christ, sets aside every attempt to identify the death 
undergone by believers with their baptism. The fact in the 

1 0 F G L : {should we live ?) instead of (shall we live f). 

GOBET. 2 C liOM. U 
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mind of the apostle is pf a purely moral nature. It is the 
appropriation of our Lord’s expiatory death. The seutence of 
death with which God visited the sin of the world in Christ 
is reproduced in the conscience of every sinner. The instant 
he applies the expiation to himself, it becomes in him the 
sentence of death on his own sin. He could not appropriate 
Christ to himself as dead for his sin, without finding himself 
die, through this death undergone for him, to sin itself. It 
was under this impression that the believing Bechuana ex¬ 
claimed : “ The cross of Christ condemns me to be holy.” 

The riglitcMisness of God, pronouncing this sentence of death 
on the sin of the world, the consciousness of Jesus accepting 
and submitting to this sentence in the tortures of the cross 
and the agonies of His abandonment by God, and ratifying it 
with a humble submission in the name of humanity which He 
represented, have thus smitten sin in the consciousness of every 
believer with a mortal blow. Such is the unparalleled moral 
fact which has brought the former life of the world in general 
to an end, and wliich puts an end to the life of sin in every 
individual believer. And this result is so thoroughly implied 
in that of justifying faith, that Paul appeals to it in our passage 
as a fact already known by his readers* (comp, chaps, i.-v.), 
and understood as a matter of course. 

On the meaning of the expression: To die unto sin.—We find 
ourselves here met by four interpretations, which seem to us 
more or less false, and which it is well to set aside. 

1. Many find in this and the relative expressions in the 
following verses nothing more than simple figures, metaphors 
signifying merely the duty of imitating the example of virtue 
which Christ has left us. Even Ititsclil declares (IL p, 225) 
that “ this reasoning of the apostle makes rather too strong an 
appeal to the powers of imagination.” But we think we liave 
just demonstrated the grave moral reality of the relation by 
which Christ brings the believer into the fellowship of His 
death. We shall see immediately the not less grave reality of 
the relation through which He communicates to him His own 
heavenly life, and thus makes him a risen one. Tlie death and 
resurrection of Jesus are metaphors, not of rhetoric, but of 
action; it is divine eloquence. 

2. E. Schmidt^ regards the death to sin of wliich Paul speaks 
as of a purely ideal nature* and as exercising no immediate 

^ Pmlmmht Ohrwtdogk, p# 60 et wq. 
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influence whatever on the moral state of believers. The a];)ostle 
simply means, according to him, that to the divine mind they 
appear as dead in Christ. He would have it that participation in 
the life of the Risen One is the only real fact, according to the 
apostle. But we do not find Paul making such a distinction in 
the seq.uel. He regards participation in the death of Christ as 
being as real, and even more so (for he puts it in the past, vv. 
4, 6, 8); and fellowship in His life, which is represented as a 
luture to be realized (vv. 4, 8); and in ver. 11 he puts the two 
facts exactly on the same footing. 

3. Death to sin is regarded by most commentators as ex¬ 
pressing figuratively the act of will by which the believer 
undertakes for himself, a?id promises to God, on the blood of 
reconciliation, henceforth to renounce evil. This would make 
it an inward resolution, a voluntary engagement, a consecration 
of the heart. But St. IPaul seems to speak of something more 
profound and stable, ‘'which not only ought to he, but which is'' 
(as Gess says). This appears clearly from the passive form: ge 
have been pict to death, vii. 4; this expression proves that Paul 
is thinking above all of a divine act which has passed on us in 
the person of another (by the body of Christ), but which has its 
counterpart within us from the moment we appropriate it by 
faith. It is not, then, an act merely which is in question, but a 
state of will determined by a fact performed without us, a state 
from which our will cannot withdraw itself from the time that 
our being is swayed by the power of faith in the death of 
Christ for us. 

4. It was attempted, in the religious movement which stirred 
the church so deeply a few years ago, to represent the effect 
produced on the believer by the death of Christ as a fact 
achieved in us once for all, existing in us henceforth after the 
manner almost of a physical state, and as outside of the will 
itself. Prom this point of view men spoke daringly of a death 
of sm, as if this were identical with Paul’s expression: death to 
sin. Wc appreciate the intention of those who promoted this 
style of teaching; their wish was to bring back the church to 
the true source and the full reality of Christian sanctification. 
But they committed, if we mistake not, a grave and dangerous 
exaggeration. This mirage of an absolute deliverance, which 
had been reflected on the eyes of so many souls thirsting for 
holiness, soon vanishing before the touch of experience, left 
in them a painful disappointment and even a sort of despair. 
The death to sin of which the apostle speaks is a state no 
doubt, but a state of the will, which continues only so long as 
it keeps itself under the control of the fact which produced it, 
and produces it constantly—the death of Jesus. As at every 
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moment Jesus could have withdrawn Himself from death hy 
an act of His own will (Matt. xxvi. 53), so the believer may 
at any moment free his will from the power of faith, and take 
up the thread of that natural life which is never completely 
destroyed in him. 

If it were otherwise, if ever the believer could enter into the 
sphere of absolute holiness, a new fall, like that of Adam, 
would be needed to remove him from it. If ever sin were 
entirely extirpated from his heart, its reappearance would be 
something like the resurrection of a dead man. At what point, 
besides, of the Christian life would such a moral event be 
placed ? At the time of conversion ? The experience of all 
believers proves the contrary. At some later period ? The 
Hew Testament teaches us nothing of the kind. There is 
found in it no particular name for a second transformation, that 
of the convert into a perfect saint. 

We conclude by saying that death to sin is not an absolute 
cessation of sin at any moment whatever, but an absolute 
breaking of the will with it, with its instincts and aspirations, 
and that simply under the control of faith in Christ’s death 
for sin. 

The practical application of the apostle’s doctrine regarding 
this mysterious death, which is at the foundation of Christian 
sanctification, seems to me to be this: The Christian’s breaking 
with sin is undoubtedly gradual in its realiiiatiou, but absolute 
and conclusive in its principle. As, in order to break really 
with an old friend whose evil influence is felt, half measures 
are insufficient, and the only effcacious means is a frank ex¬ 
planation, followed by a complete rupture which remains like 
a barrier raised beforehand against every new solicitation; so 
to break with sin there is needed a decisive and radical act, 
a divine deed taking possession of the soul, and interposing 
henceforth between the will of the believer and sin (Gal vi. 14). 
Tliis divine deed necessarily works through the action of faith 
in the sacrifice of Christ. 

Vex. 3. Or know ye not^ t)iat so many of m as were bap¬ 
tized into Jems Ghrist^ were baptized into His deathV—Tlm 

or, or indeed^ ought, according to the usual moaning of the 
phrase: or know ye not, to be paraphrased tints: Or, ^ yon 
do not tinderstand what I haw just said (that tltere lias been 
among you a death to sin), know you not then what was 
signified by the baptism which ye received ? If you under¬ 
stood that rite, you would know that it supposes a death, and 
^ B and some Mnn. and Baikal twmv. 
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.promises a second birtli, which removes every possibility of a 
return to the old life. It has been generally concluded, from 
this mode of expression: Or know ye not . . . ? that baptism 
was represented as being itself the death spoken of by St. 
Paul in ver. 2. I believe it is thereby made impossible to 
explain satisfactorily the whole of the following passage, 
especially the words: “ Therefore we are buried with Him by 
baptism into His death.” According to these words, it is 
not to death, it is to the interment of the dead^ that Paul 
compares baptism. And, indeed, just as the ceremony of 
interment, as a visible and public fact, attests death, so baptism, 
in so far as it is an outward and sensible act, attests faith s 
with t he death t o sin imnl icitlv included in faith. As to the 
phrase: Or know ye not ? it finds a stiU more natural expla- 
nation if bap tism is regarded as the ^ roof o f death , than if, as 
is constantly done, to the detriment of the sense of this beauti¬ 
ful passage, baptism is identified with it. St. Paul means: 
‘'Ye know not that ye are dead . . . ? Well then, ye are not 
ignorant that as many of you as there are, are men interred 
(baptized)! People do not bury the living.” The ocrov^ a pronoun 
of quantity: as many individuals as, differs from the pronoun 
of quality ocrive^, a kind of people who. The point in question 
here is not, as in ver. 2, one of quality, but of quantity: 
" Ye know not then that as many baptized (buried) persons as 
there are, so many dead are there.”—Some take the word laptize 
in its literal sense of lathing, plunging, and understand: As 
many of you as were plunged into Christ.'* But in the similar 
formula, 1 Cor. x. 2 : " to le baptized into Moses (eh rov 
Maxrrjv ^aTTrl^ecrdaC)," the meaning is certainly not: to le 
plunged into Moses. The word baptized is to be taken in its 
technical sense : to le baptized with water (by the fact of the 
passage through the sea and under the cloud), and the regimen 
ought consequently to signify: in relation to Moses, as a typical 
Saviour,—that is to say, in order to having part in the divine 
deliverance of which Moses was the agent. Such is likewise 
the meaning of the being baptized into Christ Jestcs, in our 
passage: Ye received baptism with water in relation to the 
person of Jesus Christ, whose property ye became by that 
act.” Comp, the phrase: being baptized ek to Svofia, in the 
mine of (Matt xxviif 19 and 1 Cor. i. 13), which shopld be 
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explained in a similar manner. One is not plunged into a 
name, but into water in relation to {eU) a name,—that is to 
say, to tbe new revelation of God expressed in a name. It is 
to the God revealed under this form that the believer conse¬ 
crates himself externally by baptism.—The title Christ is 
placed here, as i. 1, before the name of the historical person 
{JesiLs). The idea of the office evidently takes precedence in 
the context of that of the person. Yet Paul adds the name 
JesuSj which is wrongly omitted by the Vatic., for this name 
is closely connected with the fact of the death which is about 
to be brought into relief.—In this expression : being baptized 
into death, the seme phmged would be less inadmissible than 
in the preceding phrase; for an abstract regimen like death 
lends itself better to the notion of plunging into, than a per¬ 
sonal regimen like Moses or Christ. But if such had been 
the apostle’s meaning, would he not rather have said: ioito His 
blood, than into His death ? We think, therefore, that here too 
it is more exact to explain: baptized wdth water in relation 
to His death.” When one is baptized into Christ, it is in 
virhee of His death that the bond thus formed with Him is 
contracted. For by His blood we have been bought with a 
price. Baptism serves only to give him in fact what belongs 
to him in right by this act of purchase. Baptism thus sup¬ 
poses the death of Christ and that of the baptized man him¬ 
self (through the appropriation of Christ’s death). Hence the 
conclusion drawn in ver. 4, and which brings the argument to 
a close. 

Ver. 4. Therefore we are buried with Him by baptism into 
death: that like as Christ was raised up from the dead by the 
glory of the Father, even so we also should walk in newness of 
life ”—If baptism were, or represented, the death of which l^aul 
had spoken, the therefore would bo very hard indeed to explain 
(see the commentaries). But if baptism is m his view the 
external proof of death, as burial is the proof of decease, he 
can take up again the course of his argument and say: In 
consequence of this death to sin undergone in Christ, we 
have therefmre been buried with Him ... in order also to vm 
with Him,” which signifies: buried with Him, not to the 
end of remaining in the tomb or of issuing from it to return 
to the past life, but to penetrate into a new life, whence awtiirn 
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to the old is definitely precluded ” The regimen into death 
cannot depend on the verb we are bwHed, as Grot., Hofm., 
and Ostervald’s version would have it. How could it he said 
of one interred that he thereby descends into death ? The 
converse would be the truth. This regimen, therefore, must 
be made directly dependent on the word baptism: by bap¬ 
tism into death.” The substantive baptism, like 

those generally derived from verbs in has a forcible 
meaning which allows it easily to have a regimen, and the 
relation between the notions expressed by the two substantives 
is so close, that no article was needed to connect them. What 
also guides us quite naturally to make the regimen into death 
dependent on the word baptism, is ver. 3 : We were baptized 
into His death. Undoubtedly we must explain the phrase: 
baptism into death, like the similar ones preceding: baptism 
(with water) in relation to death.” Our versions translate: 

into Ris death ” (Osterv., Oltram.). But il this had been the 
apostle’s view, he would have expressed it by adding tlie 
pronoun avrov, of Him. He evidently wished to leave the 
notion of death in all its generality, that the word might be 
applied at once to His death, and ours included in His. It is 
in relation to these two deaths which have taken place that the 
believer is baptized.^—Modern commentators are not at one 
on the question whether the apostle means to allude to the 
external form of the baptismal rite in the primitive church. 
It seems to us very probable that it is so, whether primitive 
baptism be regarded as a complete immersion, during which 
the baptized disappeared for a moment under water (which 
bests corresponds to the figure of burial), or whether the 
baptized went down into the water up to his loins, and the 
baptizer poured the water with which he had filled the hollow 
of his hands over his head, so as to represent an immersion. 

^ We recall a fact wMcli proves how these sayings of the apostle, apparently 
so niystcrioiis, find an easy explanation under the light of the lively experiences 
of faith. The missionary Casilis told us that he was one day questioning a 
converted Bechuana as to the meaning of a passage analogous to that before us 
(Col. iii. S). The latter said to him: “ Soon I shall be dead, and they will bury 
me in my lield. My flocks will come to pasture above me. But I shall no 
longer hear them, and I shall not come forth from my tomb to take them and carry 
them with me to the sepulchre. They will be strange to me, as I to them. Such 
is the image of my life in the midst of the world since I believed in Christ ” 
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The passage, Mark vii. 4, where the term ^airTio-fMo^;, a lamng. 
lath, hbstmtioii, laptism (Heb. vi. 2), is applied not only to 
the cleansing of cups and utensils, objects which may be 
plunged into water, but also to that of couches or divans, 
proves plainly that we cannot insist on the sense of plunging^ 
and consequently on the idea of total immersion, being 
attached to the term baptism. It is nevertheless true, that 
in one or other of these forms the going down into the 
water probably represents, in Pauls view, the moral burying 
of the baptized, and his issuing from the water, his resurrec¬ 
tion.—The relation between the two facts of burial and 
baptism indicated by the apostle is this: Burial is the act 
which consummates the breaking of the last tie between man 
and his earthly life. This was likewise the meaning of our 
[Lord's entombment. Similarly by baptism there is publicly 
consummated the believer’s breaking with the life of the present 
world, and with his own natural life. 

It is a mistake to represent the idea of the first proposition 
of the verse as closed, independently of all that follows. 
Paul means, not only that we have been buried with Christ, 
but that we have been so, like Him, in order to rise again .— 
The tva, in order that, is the essential word of the verse. In 
the case of an ordinary death, the man is enclosed in the tomb, 
to remain there; but he who is buried with Christ is buried 
with one who died and rose, consequently with the intention 
of rising also. This idea is essential to the apostle's argument. 
Indeed, the believer's death, even with the baptism wliich seals 
it, would not suffice for a sure guarantee that he will not 
return to his old litb of sin. Did not Lazarus come forth 
from the tomb to resume life ? What, for one dead, renders 
his return to an earthly existence definitively impossible, is 
his passing to a new and higher life by the way of a resurrec¬ 
tion. Now, such is precisely the believer’s case. By being 
buried with Christ by baptism, he does not intend to remain 
thereafter inactive and lifeless, any more than Clirist Himself, 
when giving Himself np to the grave, thought of remaining in 
it. As Christ gave His life to take it again (John x. 17,18), 
the believer renounces Ms life of sin for Him only to receive 
from Him another and wholly different life (Luke xvii. 83). 
His baptism, wliich supposes his death, tends to life, To die 
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to sin, is it not to die to death, and consequently to spring to 
life ? As, then, by His burial Christ broke the last tie with 
His earthly life and entered on a higher life, so the believer, 
by his baptism, finds himself placed between a life which has 
taken end, and a wholly different one which opens before him, 
Paul knew by experience the situation indicated by his tva, 
in order that In Acts ix. we behold him placed between 
death on the one hand (vv. 8, 9), and the burial of baptism, 
followed by resurrection through the Holy Spirit, on the other 
(vv. 17, 18). Comp, also the position of the penitents of 
Pentecost, to whom Peter says : '' Be baptized for the pardon 
of your sins, and ye shall receive the Holy Spirit.” It is 
therefore true, as the end of the verse says, that what the 
resurrection was to Christ, renewing by the Holy Spirit is to 
believers. And in this last fact there is found the answer to 
the question of ver. 2 : How shall we, who are dead to sin, 
live any longer therein ? ” Perhaps, if we were no more tha.n 
dead, it would not be possible to answer this question so posh 
tively. But if, being dead, we have penetrated to a higher 
life, the relation to the old life is most certainly terminated. 
The conjunction &crnr€p, even as, indicates only an analogy, a 
resemblance. The sequel will bring out the internal neces¬ 
sity on which this resemblance rests.—The expression: from 
the deadj is an allusion to the state of death to sin in which 
the believer receives baptism, and which paves the way for 
his spiritual resurrection.— The glory of the Father hy which 
Christ was raised, is not the display of His power apart from 
His other perfections; but, as usual, that of all the divine 
attributes combined. Por they have all contributed to this 
masterpiece of the revelation of God on the earth, righteous¬ 
ness as w^ell as mercy, wisdom as well as holiness. Speaking 
of the resurrection of Lazarus, Jesus said to Martha: " Thou 
shalt see the glory of GodT But here we have to do with 
the resurrection of the Son; and therefore Paul says: by the 
glory of the Father. —The word so expresses the analogy of 
the second fact with the first, irrespectively of the individuals 
in whom it is realized; the we also sets forth the living per¬ 
sonalities in whom the prototype is reproduced.—In speaking 
of believers, the apostle does not rest, as in the case of Christ 
Himself, on the bare fact of their resurrection, but solely on 
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its permanent consequence, the new life which flows from it: 
that ive shotdd ivalh in nemiess of life. He does so because, 
in regard to believers, he wishes solely to shut out their 
return to their former life; now this result springs from life 
in a state of complete realization, rather than from the act by 
which it is entered on.—The term nrepiTrareLv, to walk, is a 
frequent figure with Paul for moral conduct.—Paul says: 
neivness of life, instead of new life. By this turn of expression 
he gives less prominence to the idea of life (in contrast to that 
of death) than to the new nature of the second life in contrast 
to the nature of that which it excludes. The slightest detail 
of style is always strictly determined in his writing by the 
principal thought. 

Infant laptism does not seem to me to be either assumed or 
mludcd by this passage. The baptism assumed here is certainly 
that of adults, and adults only. The act of baptism is put 
between faith (with death to sin through faith) on the one 
hand, and renewing by the Holy Spirit on the other. Baptism, 
tluis understood, therefore involves the actual fact of faith and 
of death to sin, as much as burial implies the death of the 
buried. But, at the same time, it is clear that Paul adduces 
the rite of baptism such as it exists at the time of Ins writing. 
The baptism of adults was that which, from the nature} of 
things, suited the first generation of believers, as the parents 
required to belong to the church before there could bo any 
question of introducing their children into it. The apostle does 
not therefore think of ea'duding a form which may arise when, 
circumstances having changed, family life shall have become an 
integral element in that of the church. The only question is, 
whether this modification is in keeping with the spirit of the 
gospel. And this is a question which it seem.s to me impossible 
to examine here witliout breaking the plan oi our exegesis. 

Ver. 5. For if we have become one and the same plant 
[with Him) through the likeness of Mis death, %oe shall be also 
liaftakers of His festm^edionl —The apostle had used tlie rite 
of baptism to illustrate the impossibility experienced by the 
believer of continuing in his fonner life. Now he expounds 
tlie same truth didactically. The in mder that of vei. 4 
becomes as it were the text of this develoiunent (vv. 5-H), 
of which ver. 5 contains the summary.—Tlie for bears directly 
on this in order that. ITia idea of ven 4 was-: We were 
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buried by baptism only with the intention of rising again.” 
This intention is demonstrated by the moral fact formulated 
ver. 5 : '' The man who participates in the death of Christ 
cannot but participate in His resurrection.” There is much 
said in a certain theological school about the possession of the 
life of Christ. This vague phrase seems intended to take the 
place of all Christian doctrine. Does it really mean what 
St, Paul understood by it ? I do not examine the subject 
here. But in any case it should not be forgotten, as is 
usually done from this view-point, that the participation in 
the life of Christ of which the apostle speaks, has as its neces¬ 
sary and preliminary condition, participation in His death. 
The docile acceptance of the cross is the only pathway to 
communion in the life of the Risen One. Forgetfulness of this 
point of departure is full of grave consequences. For the 
second fact has no reality save in connection with the first.— 
The construction of each of the two propositions of this verse 
has been understood in a variety of ways. Bisping has pro¬ 
posed to make rov davdrov, of death, the complement not of 
ofjLOLco/jLaTt (the liheness), but of <rvfji<pvTOL (j)aTtakeTs), while 
taking ofjbotdofxaTL as an adverbial regimen, meant to indi¬ 
cate the means or mode of this participation: If we were 
made partakers of His death in a likeness f' this notion of 
resemblance being applied either to the figurative rite of 
baptism, or to the internal fact of death to sin, which would 
thus be as it were the moral copy of Christ’s death. This 
construction would enable us to establish an exact parallelism 
between the two propositions of the verse, for the genitive 
dvaardaem {of the remmetion) in the second proposition 
would depend on <rvfjb(f)vroc {partakers), exactly as rov 
davdrov {of death) in the first on this same adjective. But 
one cannot help feeling how harsh and almost barbarous this 
construction is. Besides, it is now abandoned. The comple¬ 
ment of death depends naturally on ofioico/juarc, the likeness, 
as has been acknowledged by Ohrys., Calv., Thol, Riick., Olsh., 
de Wetto, Mey*, Philip., Hofm. By this likeness may be under¬ 
stood either the external act of baptism, as representing 
figuratively the death of Christ, or our own death to sin as 
spiritually reproducing it. But whether in the one sense ox 
the other, it is surely uncouth to connect so concrete a term 
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as (TVfjb^vTo^, lorn with, partaking, with an abstract notion such 
as likeness. One is made a partaker not of the likeness of a 
thing, bnt of the thing itself. Besides, baptism is not the 
representation of death, but of burial (see above). It there¬ 
fore appears to us, that the only admissible construction is to 
join the adjective <jvfij)vroL with the understood regimen arvv 
avrS, with Him; “ lorn with Him, united to Him, by the like¬ 
ness of His death.'* This is the opinion of Er., Grot., and others. 
The ellipsis of this pronoun arises naturally from the preced¬ 
ing phrase: we were lioried with Him, ver. 4; it reappears 
obviously in ver. 6 (crvvearavpcodT), was crucified with). The 
expression: through the likeness of His death, refers, according 
to what precedes, to the inner fact by which the death of 
Christ for sin is reproduced in us, that is to say, to our own 
death to sin implied in the act of faith. — The term avfKpvro^ 
(in classic Greek more commonly arvfji(f>vo]^) is derived from 
the verb avix<^v(o, to le lorn, to grow together. This adjective, 
therefore, denotes the organic union in virtue of which one 
being shares the life, growth, and phases of existence belong¬ 
ing to another; so it is that the existence, prosperity, and 
decay of the branch are bound up with the state of the stem. 
Hence we have ventured to translate it: to le made one and 
the same plant with Him, Hot a case of death to sin passes 
in the church which was not already included in the death of 
Christ, to be produced wherever faith should be realized; not 
a spiritual resurrection is effected within the church, which is 
not Christ's own resurrection reproduced by His Spirit in the 
heart which has begun by uniting itself to Him in the com¬ 
munion of His death.—It must, however, be remarked (and we 
shall meet with this characteristic again in the sequel of the 
passage) that the fact of participation in the death is put in 
the past {we ham leeome one and the same plant . . .), while 
participation in the resurrection is expressed in the future: 
we shall le partakers , ,. Some of the Fathers have concluded 
from this change of tense, that in the latter words tlie apostle 
meant to speak of the future resurrection, of the bodily glori¬ 
fication of believers. But this idea is unrelated to the context, 
which is governed throughout by reference to the objection of 
ven 1 (the relation of the believer to sin), Tlie expression, 
therefore, denotes only sanctification, the believer’s moral 
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resurrection. The contrast indicated between the past and 
the future must find an entirely different explanation. As the 
communion of faith with Christ crucified is the condition of 
sharing in His life as risen, the apostle speaks of the first 
event in the past, and of the second in the future. The one 
having taken place, the other must follow. The past and 
future describe, the one the principle, the other the conse¬ 
quence. We begin with union to the person of Christ by 
faith in that mysterious: Se for me, which forms the sub¬ 
stance of the gospel; then this union goes forward until His 
whole being as the Kisen One has passed into us. Gess 
makes rw oiMotoyfiart a dative of aim: '' We have been united 
to Him in order to the likeoiess of His death,” to be made 
conformable to it (Phil. hi. 10). But this meaning does not 
harmonize with ver. 2, where the reproduction of the death is 
looked upon as wrought in the believer by the fact of his 
death to sin implied in his faith. 

The words aXKa Kai, which connect the two propositions 
of the verse, might here be rendered: %oell then also ! The 
second fact stands out as the joyous consequence of the first.— 
Tlie genitive Ti7<? dvaardcrem, of the resurrection, cannot depend 
on the verb iaoiieda, we shall be : we shall be of the resur¬ 
rection,” meaning: we shall infallibly have part in it (in the 
sense of the expressions: to be of the faith, to be of the law). 
Such a mode of speech would be without ground in the 
passage; and the term resurrection is not taken here in the 
general sense ; it refers solely to Christ’s personal resurrection. 
Meyer and Philippi, true to their explanation of the first pro¬ 
position, here supply the dative r& ofioico/mri, : '' As we have 
shared in the likeness of His death, we shall share also in the 
likeness of His resurrection.” This ellipsis is not impossible, 
but it renders the phrase very awkward. Poliowing the con¬ 
struction which we have adopted in the first clause, it is 
simpler merely to understand (rvfi(f>vToi in the second, making 
the genitive rijs dracrraereeov, of the resurrection, dependent on 
this adjective: WeU, then, wo shall be partakers also of His 
resurrection!” This solution is possible, because the word 
is construed indifferently with the genitive or dative, 
like our English word to partake (to partake of or in). This 
direct dependence (omitting the idea of likeness) is according 
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to tlie nature of things. Jesus does not communicate to us 
His death itself; we possess only its likeness in our death to 
sin. It is otherwise with His resurrection and His life as 
risen. It is this life itself which He conveys to us: '' And I 
live ; yet not I, but Christ in me” (Gal. ii. 20). " Because I 

live, ye shall live also” (John xiv. 18). The believer being 
once ingrafted into Christ by faith in His death, and thereby 
dead to his own life, lives again through the Holy Spirit on 
the very life of the risen Christ. Thus the difference of Ibrm 
between the first and second propositions is perfectly explained. 
—This summary demonstration of the truth of the in order 
that (ver. 4) required to be developed. Vv. 6 and 7 expound 
the contents of 5a; vv. 8-10 those of 55. 

Ver. 6. Understanding this, that our old man is mocificd 
with Him, that the body of sin might he destroyed, that hence¬ 
forth we should not serve sin!' —^Why introduce abruptly the 
notion of subjective knowledge into a relation which ver. 6 
seemed to have laid down as objectively necessary? This 
phenomenon is the more remarkable because it is reproduced 
in ver. 9 in the etSore?, knowing that, and even in the XoyL- 
reckon that (ver, 11). Meyer thinks that the bcliovefs 
subjective experience is cited here to confirm the moral bond 
indicated in ver. 5 as necessary in itself: “ We shall certainly 
be partakers , , a fact besides which loe cannot doubt, for we 
know that ”... This appendix so understood has all the 
effect of an excrescence, l^hilippi, on the contrary, finds a 
consequence to be drawn indicated by this participle: A^id 
thm (in proportion as the we shall be of 55 is realiised in us) 
we shall know experimentally that” . . . But the present 
participle does not naturally express a relation of consequence. 
There would rather have been needed Kal jvwao/Mda, and 
th%m we shall know, Hofmann paraphrases: And we shall 
make the experience that that has really happened to us, and 
happened in order that ”... We do not see much difference 
between this meaning and that of Philippi whom this author 
criticises. The relation between the participle %mdmtmulmg 
and the verb we shall be (ver. 65), is rather that of a moral 
condition, a means. As Gess puts it: Our participation in 
Christ’s resurrection does not take place in the way of a 
physical and natural process. That such a result may take 
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place, tliere is needed a moral co-operation on tlie part of the 
believer.” And this co-operation of course supposes a know¬ 
ledge, knowledge of the way (ver. 6) and of the end (ver. 8). 
The believer understands that the final object which G-od has 
ill view in crucifying his old man (ver. 6) is to realize in him 
the life of the Eisen One (vv. 8, 9), and lie enters actively 
into the divine thought. Thereby only can this be realized. 
This notion of subjective knowledge, expressed by the words: 
understanding this, was contained in the previous vva, in order 
that, of ver. 4; '‘We were buried with Him to the intent of 
rising with Him, understanding that” . . . The whole piece, 
beginning with the or know ye not that of ver. 3, transports 
us into the inmost consciousness of the believer, as it has been 
formed in the school and through the personal assimilation of 
the death of Christ. The believer knows certainly that he is 
called to die, but to die in order to live again.—The expres¬ 
sion : our old man, denotes human nature such as it has been 
made by the sin of him in whom originally it was wholly 
concentrated, fallen Adam reappearing in every human ego 
that comes into the world under the sway of the preponderance 
of self-love, which was determined by the primitive trans¬ 
gression. This corrupted nature bears the name of old only 
from the view-point of the believer who already possesses a 
renewed nature.—This old man has leen enocified so far as the 
believer is concerned in the very person of Christ crucified. 
The apostle does not say that He has been killed. He may 
exist still, but like one crucified, whose activity is paralyzed. 
Up to the solemn hour of believing, sin puts on the behaviour 
of triumphant independence, or presents itself to us as an 
excusable weakness. The instant we contemplate it in Christ 
crucified, we see it as a malefactor condemned and capitally 
punished by the justice of God; and its sentence of death 
pronounced in our conscience is the same to it within us as 
the cross was to Christ,—not an immediate death certainly, 
but the reduction of it to powerlessness.—The purpose of this 
moral execution, included in the very fact of faith, is the de¬ 
struction of the lody of sin. There ought to be a complete 
difference between this second fact indicated as the aim and 
the foregoing one. What the apostle calls the lody of sin, 
cannot therefore be identical with what he calls our old man 
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Must we, with several, understand the body in the strict sense 
of the word, the apostle seeing in it the jprincipk of evil in 
our human nature ? But the sequel proves that he does not 
at all regard sin as inherent in the body and inseparable from 
it; for in ver. 13 he claims the body and its members for the 
service of God, and represents them as under obligation to 
become instruments of righteousness. It is the same in 2 Cor. 
iv. 10—12, where the life of Jesus is spoken of as displaying 
itself in the body, the mortal flesh of believers, which has be¬ 
come the organ of this heavenly life. So far is the apostle 
from regarding our bodily nature as the cause of sin, that in 
2 Cor. vii. 1 he contrasts the defilements of the sjnrit witli 
those of the flesh. And herein he is perfectly at one with tlie 
Lord, who. Matt. xv. 19, declares that ''from the heart proceed 
evil thoughts, murders, adulteries, thefts, false witness, blas¬ 
phemies.” The very fact of the real incarnation of our Lord 
Jesus Christ, as taught by Paul, Kom. viii. 3 (see on the 
passage), suffices to refute the opinion which would hold the 
body to be the principle of sin. These considerations have 
led several commentators (Calv., Olsh., J. Muller, Philippi, 
Baur, Hodge) to understand the word body here in a figurative 
sense. According to them, it denotes sin itself as a heavy 
mass, or even as an organism, a system of evil dispositions, 
which keeps the soul under its yoke. The complement of sin 
they take as a genitive of apposition. One can easily under¬ 
stand in this sense how Paul should demand the destruction 
of this body of sin, that is to say, of sin itself. But it is im¬ 
possible to harmonize this meaning with vv. 12 and 13, in 
which Paul, applying our passage, evidently speaks of the 
holy consecration of the body, taking the term in its strict 
sense. Besides, it would be difficult to escape from a tautology 
between this and the preceding proposition. There remains 
a third explanation found with varying shades in Meyer, 
Hofm., etc. It regards the genitive of sin as a complement 
of property or quality: the body so far as it serves as an 
instrument of sin in human life. This meaning is certainly 
the one which corresponds best with tlie thought of the 
apostle. Only, to understand the genitive of sin, we must add 
the idea: that from our birth there exists between our body 
and our sinful will that intimate relation whereby the two 
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elements are placed in mutual dependence. This relation is 
not a simple accident; it belongs to the fallen state into which 
our soul itself has come.—The verb /carapyecv, which we 
translate by destroy^ strictly signifies: to deprim of the power 
of action; and hence to make needless or tcseless, as in Luke 
xiii. *7, Eom. iii. 3 ; oi to anmol, bring to an end, destroy, as in 
1 Cor. xiii. 8, 10 ; 1 Cor. vi. 13 ; Eph. ii. 15, etc. Neither the 
meaning: to render inactive, nor to destroy, could be applied 
to the body, if we had to understand thereby the physical 
organism in itself. But the apostle has no thought here of 
recommending bodily asceticism to believers. It is not of the 
body as such that he is speaking; it is of the body so far as 
it is an instrument in the service of sin. Of the body in this 
special relation, he declares that it should be rednccd to inaction, 
or even destroyed. It is obvious that in this application the 
two meanings of the word /carapyecv amount nearly to the 
same. But the translation destroyed probably renders the 
thought best. A body, that of sin, is destroyed that another 
may take its place, the body which is an instrument of right¬ 
eousness (ver. 13).—In the third proposition, which expresses 
the final aim of this inward labour, the apostle introduces a 
third subject: we, a term which denotes the entire 

moral personality independently of the question whether it is 
or is not under the dominion of sin. This third subject differs 
wholly from that of tiie lirst proposition: the old man, as well 
as from that of the second: the body of sin. The old man is 
crucified by faith in Christ's crucifixion; the body of sin is 
destroyed, because in consequence of the crucifixion of the 
old man the corrupt will which formerly used the body for its 
own satisfaction is paralyzed, and so can dispose of it no more. 
And the ego, the true I, the moral personality in its essence, is 
thus set free at once, both from the power of the old nature and 
of the body its instrument, and can consequently consecrate this 
last to a wholly new use. The apostle illustrates the truth of 
this moral situation by an example taken from common life. 

Ver. 7. For he that is dead is of right freed from sin .”— 
Many commentators, from Erasmus to ThoL, de Wette, Philip., 
Hodge, Gess, etc., take the participle dirodavdav, he that is dead, 
in the figurative sense (comp, the similar expressions in vv. 6 
and 8). But these critics divide immediately as to the mean- 
hodb:t. 2 B noM. i. 
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ing of tlift term ^eBofcaLMrat, literally, is justified; some apply¬ 
ing it to deliverance from giiilt and punishment (Hodge for 
example),—as the ordinary meaning of the word justify by 
Paul seems to demand,—the others to deliverance from the 
jpower of sin, in the sense that he who is dead is no longer 
subject to this master, no longer owes him anything. Yet 
neither of these meanings is satisfactory. The first would 
take us back to the subject of justification, which was con¬ 
cluded at the end of chap. v. According to Gess, Paul means 
to express the idea that the believer’s absolution from sin 
{justification) takes place only on condition of his death to 
sin.” That would result in making sanctification the principle 
of justification. The other meaning would be more suitable 
in some respects: '' He who is dead spiritually (in the sense 
of ver. 6), is thereby set free from the ^qwct of sin.” 
Undoubtedly in a general way this is the apostle’s meaning 
in ver. 7; the context demands it. But we do not think 
that this interpretation accounts exactly for the expressions 
used. The word BtKacovv, even with the preposition aTro, 
cannot signify: to free from the power of or, at least if we 
reach this meaning, it must be shown in what legitimate way 
that is possible. Then the participle 6 airodavmv, he that is 
deady not being accompanied by any qualification, is rather to 
be understood in the strict sense, and the more so as in the 
following verse, when the apostle returns to the spiritual 
meaning, he expressly indicates the change by adding the 
words avv Xpi^crrp, with Christ It is therefore a maxim 
borrowed from common life which the apostle expresses here, 
leaving it to the reader to apply it immediately to the coitc- 
sponding fact of the moral life, which is precisely tliat just 
described by him in ver. 6. It follows that the word just^y^ 
Sifcaiovv, must have a somewhat different meaning from its 
ordinary dogmatic sense in Paul’s writings; for the domain 
to which he here applies it is altogether different One who 
is dead, he means to say, no longer having a body to put at 
the service of sin, is now legally exempted from carrying out 
the wishes of that master, who till then had freely disposed 
of him. Suppose a dead slave; it will be vain for his master 
to order Mm to steal, to lie, or to kill He will be entitled 
to answer: "'My tongue and hands and feet no longer obey 
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me,’^ How, then, could lie be, taken to task for refusing to 
serve ? Such is the believer’s position after the crucifixion of 
bis own will (of his old man) has reduced his lody of sin 
(ver. 6) to powerlessness. He can no longer serve sin in the 
doing of evil, any more than the slave deprived of his body 
by death can continue to execute the orders formerly given 
him by his wicked master. The verb BiKatovadat, to bo jus¬ 
tified, signifies in this connection: to be free from blame in 
case of disobedience; to be legally entitled not to obey. The 
idea of legality is in the word Bi/caiovv, to justify, that of 
liberation in the preposition cutto, from. Taking the term 
6 airoOav^v in the literal sense, as we have done, commenta¬ 
tors have sometimes restricted its application to the malefactor, 
who, by submitting to the punishment he deserved, has 
effaced his guilt, and can no longer be apprehended for the 
same crime. But the words: he who is dead, are too general to 
bear so special an application, and the sentence thus under¬ 
stood would reopen the subject of justification, which is 
exhausted.—The case of the dead slave described in ver. 7, 
as we understand it, is the exact counterpart of the believer’s 
moral situation described in ver. 6. The apostle leaves the 
reader to make this application himself, and passes in the 
following verses from the negative side of sanctification, 
crucifixion with Christ, to the positive side of this great truth, 
resurrection with Him. This second side is the necessary 
complement of the first. For the sinful will being once 
crucified in Christ, and its organ the body reduced to inaction, 
the believer’s moral personality cannot remain inert. It must 
have a new activity; the body itself demands a new employ¬ 
ment in the service of this activity. We have seen how this 
idea was contained in the in order that of ver. 4. The 
believer dies, not to remain dead, but in order to rise again; 
and this he knows well, for in the person of Him with whom 
he dies, the Eisen One, he beholds beforehand the moral 
necessity of the event. This relation of thought, already 
indicated vv. 4,6, is now developed w. 8-10; comp. Gal. ii 20. 

Vv. 8—10. “ Now, if we be dead with Christ, we believe that 
we shall also live ^ with Sim: ^ hnowing that Christ being raised 

^ 0 K P: instead of 

P B B'' G, It. Syr®** : Xfurr^ instead oi 
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from the dead dieth no more; death hath no more dominion 
over Him. For as to what He died, He died uoito sin once: 
and CCS to what He liveth, He limth unto God ''—The ie, now^ 
marks the progress to be made from participation in Christ’s 
death to communion in His life. This gradation corre¬ 
sponds exactly with the force of the well then also, dXKh tcai, 
ver. 5. As, indeed, vv. 6 and 7 were the didactic paraphrase 
of 5a, so vv. 8-10 are that of 5i. Participation in death is 
mentioned as a past event, included in the fact of faith (we 
are dead with Him; comp. 5a), while participation in the life 
is described as an event to come: we shall also live with Him. 
The first, indeed, is to every true believer an object of 
experience; it is not so yet with the second. At the time 
of baptism, the view-point of the apostle (vv. 3, 4), the new 
life is yet an object of hope and faith. Hence, in relation 
to the former, the term ycvcoa-fcovre^, Icnowing, ver. 6, and in 
relation to the latter marevofiev, we lelieve, ver. 8. The 
baptized one stands between the death which he experienced 
on believing, and the life which he awaits with certainty as 
a gift from Him who is not only dead, but risen again .—To 
live with Christ, erv^'^v avr^, is to share His life as one risen 
and glorified. Jesus, from the depths of His heavenly state, 
communicates Himself to the man who has appropriated His 
death by faith, and thus fills up with His holy life the void 
formed in us by the renunciation of our own life. This is our 
Pentecost, the analogue of His resurrection, 

Ver. 9. This faith, this firm expectation of the believer who 
is dead with Him, is not a vain imagination. It rests on a 
positive fact, the resurrection of Christ Himself: elBore^, 
blowing that This participle justifies the we lelime of ver. 8. 
We lelieve that our spiritual resuiTection will come about, 
because we know that His resurrection has taken place, and 
that irrevocably. Now the latter gives us assurance of the 
former. But faithful to his original subject, the apostle, 
instead of developing the idea of the new life of Jesus, confines 
himself to expressing this consequence: that He dieth no more. 
It is easy to see tlie logical relation between this purely 
negative turn of expression, and the question put in ver. 2 : 

How shall we who are dead to sin live any longer therein ? 
There is no return backwards for the risen Jesus; how should 
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there he one for us, from the time that we share His life as 
the Eisen One ? No doubt, His death alone would not have 
rendered His return to an earthly life impossible; but His 
entrance upon a celestial life absolutely excludes such a retro¬ 
grade step. Thus mere communion with His death would not 
suffice to furnish an unhesitating answer to the question of 
ver. 2, while participation in His new life settles it once 
and for ever.—The last words of ver. 9 form an independent 
proposition. This break in the construction throws the idea 
more into relief. The time past when death was permitted to 
stretch its sceptre over Him, He is freed from its power for ever. 

Ver. 10. The first proposition of ver. 10 unfolds the reason 
why death was allowed to reign over Him for a little; the 
second explains the reason why this cannot be repeated.— 
The two pronouns o, that whick^ may be taken either as a 
determining expression: in that so far as, or as the direct 
object of the two verbs: that which He died, that which He 
lived. For in Greek it is allowable to say: to die a death, to 
live a life; comp. Gal. ii. 20. This parallel and the sense 
itself appears to us to decide in favour of the second con¬ 
struction. The first would seem to indicate a power of joartial 
rather than temporary death, which is not natural in the 
context.—The shortlived power of death over Jesus is ex¬ 
plained by the regimen ry afiapria, to sin. The relation 
which Jesus sustained to sin was the sole cause of His subjec¬ 
tion to death. As in this piece death unto sin denotes an 
absolute breaking with it (ver. 2), it might be attempted here 
to give the meaning: Jesus struggled victoriously against sin 
during His whole life, not granting it for a moment the right 
of existing in His person. But the abverb i^arra^, once, 
forbids us to extend the application of the term dying unto 
sin to His whole life. Besides, the commentators who, like 
Meyer and Hofmann, adopt this meaning, limit the expression 
to the moment of death: with the end of His life His struggle 
with sin ended; from that moment sin (in the form of tempta¬ 
tion) exercised no more power over His person. This meaning 
would certainly account to some extent for the iepaTra^, once. 
But it forces us to take the word die in two wholly different 
senses in the same sentence, and it is not easy to get a clear 
idea of this dying unto sin ascribed to Jesus. Does it refer 
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fco His struggle against temptation ? Tlie phrase dying unU 
sin is unsuitable. One dies to a real, not a possible fact. 
Are v/e to think of the struggle against sin outside of Him 1 
But this struggle continues to this very hour. Is it a per¬ 
sonal breaking with evil which is meant ? He did nothing 
else during His whole life. The only possible meaning, there¬ 
fore, seems to me to be that adopted by Grot, and Olsh.: He 
died to expiate sin, a sense connected quite naturally with that 
given by Chrys., Calv., etc.: and to destroy it. There was a 
moment in His existence in which He bore its penalty, and 
thereby established its defeat. But this moment was short, 
and remains single and alone. Such is the force of the term 
i(pdxra^, once for all. It was a transient necessity which He 
consented to encounter; but such a crisis will not be renewed 
The debt once paid is so completely and for ever; comp. 
Heb. vii. 27, ix. 12, 26, 28, x, 10; 1 Pet. hi. 18. The 
dative rg dfxapTLa, unto sin, thus signifies: unto the service oj 
sin, that is to say, to accomplish all that was demanded by 
the entrance and destruction of this fact among mankind. It 
is obvious from the ome for all that the death of Jesus occupies 
a place by itself in His work, and should not be regarded 
merely as the culminating point of His holy life.—This ciim 
once past, Jesus no longer owes anything to sin, and His life 
may manifest itself without hindrance as an instrument of the 
life of God.— To live to God, is to live solely to manifest and 
serve Him, without having to submit any more to certain 
obligations imposed by a contrary principle. The meaning 
of this expression is, as Meyer says, exclusive: to God only. 
The glorified Jesus lives and acts for no other object tliari to 
manifest in the heart of men by the Holy Spirit tiio life of 
God which has become His life, life eternal; comp. John 
xvii. 2 : As Thou hast given me power over all llosh, that I 
should give eternal life to as many as Thou liaat given me ” 
Thus it is that He servos and glorifies God. 

As Christ, then, once entered upon this life and glorious 
activity, does not depart from it to return back again, bo the 
believer, once dead to sin and alive to God in Christ, cannot 
return to Ms old life of sin. Von 11 explicitly dn^ws this 
conclusion, held in suspense since" ver. 8, and prepared for 
in vv. 9 and 10. 
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Ver. 11. Lilim^e, reckon ye also yourselves to he^ dead 
indeed unto sin, and alive unto God in Christ Jesus our Lord'' ^ 
—The ovTco, likewise, indicates the inference to be drawn from 
the conformity between the case of believers and that of 
Jesus.— Te also: ye, as well as He,— Aoyl^eaBe, reckon, con¬ 
sider, is evidently an imperative, not an indicative; comp, the 
following imperatives, vv. 12 and 13. The apostle means; 
Behold, in consequence of what you witness in Jesus Himself, 
the view-point at which you ought to put yourselves when 
you regard your own case. You have no longer to see your 
condition as you were in yourselves: slaves of sin, dead unto 
God. You have to regard yourselves as you are in Christ, as I 
have just explained to you : dead to sin, alive to God. Beside 
and above the old man which still lives in him, the believer 
possesses a new ego contained in Christ who lives in him; 
this ego has broken with sin, it is wholly consecrated to God. 
Such is the being whom he ought henceforth to regard as his 
true self; he ought consequently to appropriate it subjectively 
by constantly substituting it for his natural self, which is 
henceforth denied at the foot of the cross. Such is the 
divine secret of Christian sanctification, which distinguishes 
it profoundly from simple natural morality. The latter says 
to man: Become what thou wouldst be. The former says 
to the believer: Become what thou art already (in Christ). 
It thus puts a positive fact at the foundation of moral 
effort, to which the believer can return and have recourse 
anew at every instant And this is the reason why his 
labour is not lost in barren aspiration, and does not end 
in despair. The believer does not get disentangled from 
sin gradually. He breaks with it in Christ once for all. 
He is placed by a decisive act of will in the sphere of 
perfect holiness; and it is within it that the gradual re¬ 
newing of the personal life goes forward. This second gospel 
paradox, sanctification by faith, rests on the first, justification 
by faith. 

After having shown the believer how he is to regard him- 

' The verb umt is placed by T. E. and K L P after ^iv; by B 0 

after mu^m ; the word is rejected by A D E P G, It. 

® A B I) E P G ondt the words m found in T. R., with C 

K I P. 
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self in virtue of Ms union with Christ, the apostle calls him 
not to let this new position be a mere matter of theory, but 
to work it into his real life, to make it his life from moment 
to moment. As Philippi says, Christians ought to begin with 
discerning what they are, and then labour to manifest it. 
Such is the subject of vv. 12-14. 

Vv. 12, 13. Let not sin therefore reign in your mortal 
body, that ye shotold obey its lusts} Neither yield ye your 
members as instruments of unrighteousness: but yield yourselms 
unto God, as^ those that have become alive from the dead, and 
your members as instruments of righteousness unto God!' —In 
Christ all is done. In the believer all is doing and can 
be done only with the concurrence of his will. Hence the 
following exhortation which is connected by therefore. —It 
might have been thought from certain previous expressions, 
that Paul did not admit the existence of sin any longer in 
the believer; but he is far from giving himself up to such 
exaggerations. The very word : Let not sin reign'} assumes 
that it is still there. But it ought no longer to be there 
as sovereign; for it has lost its powerful instrument and 
auxiliary, the body; the latter has become in Christ the 
instrument of God. These two aspects of the sanctification 
of the body, its liberation from sin and its consecration to 
God, correspond respectively to vv. 6 and 7 and vv. 8-10, 
and are developed, the former in vv* 12 and 13e^, and the 
latter in ver. 13&. 

The imperative ixd) let it not reign, is addressed 

grammatically to sin, but in meaning to the believer himself; 
for it is he who has the task of bringing this reign to an end. 
The exhortation thus placed as the sequel of what precedes, 
reminds us of the passage Col. xii. 5: “Ye are dead (vor. 3); 
mortify therefore (ver. 5) your members, which are upon the 
earth.'* It is hecause we are dead to sin in Clirist that we 
can mortify it in ourselves in daily life. The present impera¬ 
tive, with the negative fig, implies the notion of a state which 


* Three readings: T. B. reads, with K L P: i/f m mm tv rmt 

mrou ; the Greco-Lat. P B F O, Ir. Or. Ti'rt. read : m m pwmmp%tv 
mm, omitting tim words: tv %m$P(Ami% mrw ; the Alex. KABO, 

Vg. r©a<l : m *r& urmsum wtipptmn mmu, omitting mm* 

^ Instead of m, AB 0 read 
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existed till now, but wliich must terminate.—We must not, as 
some do, give to the eV, m, the meaning of hy, as if the apostle 
meant that the body was the means hj which sin exercises its 
dominion over us. The natural meaning is: in your mortal 
body.” The body is the domain, as it were, in which the 
dominion of sin is exercised, in this sense, that when once the 
will has been subjugated by sin, it gives the body of which it 
disposes over to sin, and this master uses it for his pleasure. 

The epithet Ovrjr^, mortal, must bear a logical rela¬ 
tion to the idea of the passage. The object of this term 
has been understood very variously. Calvin regards it as 
expressive of contempt, as if Paul meant to say that man's 
whole bodily nature hastens to death, and ought not con¬ 
sequently to be pampered. Philippi thinks that the epithet 
refers rather to the fact of sin having hilled the body, and 
having thus manifested its malignant character. Platt thinks 
tliat Paul alludes to the transient character of bodily pleasures. 
Chrysostom and Grotius find in the word the idea of the 
brevity of the toils, which weigh on the Christian here below. 
According to Tholuck, Paul means to indicate how evil lusts 
are inseparable from the present state of the body, which is 
destined by and by to be glorified. According to Lange and 
Schaff, the sanctification of the mortal body here below is 
mentioned as serving to prepare for its glorification above. It 
seems to us that this epithet may be explained more naturally: 
It is not the part destined to die which should rule the believer’s 
personality; the higher life awakened in him should penetrate 
him wholly, and rule that body even which is to change its 
nature.—It is obvious that in the last proposition of the verse, 
the Eeceived reading: to obey it in its lusts, does not yield a 
simple meaning. To obey sin in its lusts is an artificial and 
forced expression. The Greco-Latin reading: to obey it, is 
rather superfluous j what would this regimen add to the idea 
expressed by the previous words: Let not sin reign in your 
lY)dy ” ? The Alexandrine reading: to obey its lusts {avrov, 
the body's), so far as the meaning is concerned, is preferable 
to both the others; and it has the advantage besides, as we 
shall show, of explaining easily how they arose.—The lusts of 
the body are its instincts and appetites, which, acting on the 
soul, determine within it the passionate and disorderly 
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motions of sin. The term eTnOviMia, Imt (from 
toward, and 6v/jl6<?, the Jieart, fooling, passion), denotes the 
violence with which, under the dominion of bodily appetite, 
the soul is carried to the external objects, which can satisfy 
the desires excited within it. Although, then, it is still sin, 
the egoistical instinct of the soul, whicli reigns in the body 
and directs its use, it thus happens that the appetites of the 
latter become the masters of conduct; for they present them¬ 
selves to the soul as the means of satisfying the ardent desire 
of enjoyment with which it is consumed. In this way the 
beginning and end of the verse harmonize, the reign of sin over 
the body, and the supremacy of the body over the person him¬ 
self, But this relation of ideas was not understood by the 
copyists. As at the beginning of the verse sin was the subject 
of the verb roign, it seemed to them that the obedience spoken 
of in the following words was meant to be rendered to it also, 
and they added (as in the Byz.) the pronoun amg, it (sin), 
which necessitated the adding also of the preposition h, in, 
before the word ra?? eiTLdviMLaL<;, the hists. Such is the origin 
of the Iteceived reading. Or, again, they rejected all this final 
regimen, which did not seem to bo in keeping with the 
beginning; and thus was formed the Greco-Latin reading, 

Ver. 13. After speaking of the body in general, the apostle 
in ver. 13a mentions the members in particnlan Philipi)i, 
who, with Calvin, has understood the body in ver. 12, not of 
the body properly so called, but of the body and soul united 
(in so far as the latter is not under the influence of the Holy 
Spirit), gives also to the word ^Mmbors, ver. 13, a moral as 
well as physical sense. It is not only the eyes, hands, feet, 
tongue, etc., but also the heaii}, will, understanding. There 
could be nothing more arbitrary than this extension to the 
soul of the meaning of the words body and mmihm. The 
members of the body correspond to the various ImU, ver, 12, 
and are the particular instruments of their gratificatiom Tlie 
term oTrXa may be translated by arms or by inslnmmts, 
Meyer insists strongly on the first meaning, tlie only one, 
according to him, used in the Hew Testament (comp; 2 Cor, 
vi. *7, X. 4). But we doubt much whether this observation 
applies to Korn. xiii. 12 (see on the passage); and the moan- 
ing: imtnmoni, seems to us much more suitable here, m 
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fcliere is no reference to war, but to tlie gratification of Imis. 
—The present imperative Traptardvere, present, yield, like tlio 
^aaiXeverci) of ver. 12, denotes the continuance of an actual 
state. With the negative firj, it therefore signifies: cease from, 
yielding, as you have done till now. The verb Trapterrapeev 
signifies: to present in order to put at the disposal of. The 
word dStfcla, unrighteousness, here embraces all acts contrary 
to moral obligation in general.—It may be doubted whether 
the dative rfj dp^aprla, to sin, depends on the verb yield, or on 
the substantive insinment. Perhaps it should be connected 
with both at once.—Vv. 12 and IZa have expounded the 
notion of the sanctification of the body from a negative point 
of view. Ver. 13& expounds it positively. It is the same 
gradation as we have from 5a to 55, and from ver. 7 to ver. 8. 

The apostle here uses the aorist Trapaarrjaare instead of 
the present rraptardvere, ver. 13a. Critics arc not agreed as 
to the meaning and intention of this form. Meyer takes this 
imperative aorist as indicating the imtantaneousness with which 
the consecration of the body should be carried out. Pritzsche 
finds in it the notion of the continual repiiiiion of the acts in 
which this (‘onsecration takes eflect. Phili]>pi thinks that this 
form expr(‘>s.ses the idem of a consecration accomplished once for 
alL As the aorist strictly denotes the passing into action, the 
imperative aorist strongly calls upon the individual to a(?com- 
jdiah without delay the act indicated by tlie verb (almost tlie 
meaning indicated by Meyer). The difference Ixftween this 
aorist imperative and the present imperatives preceding is 
therefore this: the latter were an exhortation not to continue 
the old state; the former insists on an immediate transition to 
tlie new state (comp, Hofmann, p. 246). This change should 
affect not the body only, but tiai wliole person: yield yoimekm, 
Tim (consecration of the body and of the membem is included 
in that of the person. The m which follows does not signify: 
m Alex, reading), but: as hang really (w, liyz. reaxl- 

ing).—Tlie expressioii dead has been understood here in two 
waya Some, like Philippi, have found in it thfi notion of 
spiritual death, in which the sinner still lies, comp. Eph* ii. 
1 and 5. The apostle is thought to be contrasting the old 
state of estriingfimemt from (iod, in wfiieh tlie Itomans fonneriy 
wre, with their present state of life in Ood Others, on the 
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contrary, like Meyer, starting from the comparison between 
vv. 2 and 11, think that the subject in question is the death 
to sin consummated by faith in Christ. The apostle is 
thought to be contrasting the state of the body’s inactivity at 
the time when the believer is only experimentally dead with 
Christ (vv. 6, 7), with his new activity from the time that he 
receives a new life (vv. 8-10), through experimental acquaint¬ 
ance with the Lord’s resurrection. This second meaning is 
obviously forced; the first, simpler in itself, also agrees better 
with the contrast between the believer’s new and old state 
(vv. 12 and 13a). The term Bi/caLoavvr), righteousness, in 
contrast to aBcrcia, iniquity, can only denote here moral 
righteousness, the fulfilment of all human obligations.—'The 
dative to God, does not depend probably on the under¬ 
stood verb yield, since it would have been useless in this case 
to repeat this regimen already expressed in the previous line. 
It must therefore be connected with the expression BrrXa 
BiKaiocrvv7}<;, instruments of righteousness for God, All those 
works of righteousness which God could not execute Himself 
here below without constant miraculous interventions, He 
accomplishes by believers, who eagerly lend their bodies and 
members to Him as instruments for this end. 

Ver. 14. In fact, sin will Twt^ have dominion over you: ftn 
ye are not under the law, hut wider grace !—We have not here 
a disguised exhortation, expressed by a future taken in tlie 
sense of an imperative: Let not sin reign any more” . . *! 
Why would the apostle not have continued tlm imperative 
form used in the preceding verses ? It is a future fact made 
sure to the believer as a glorious promise: What I have Just 
asked of you (to die unto sin and conseemte yourselves to 
God), ye will certainly be able to do; for it will be impossiblci 
for sin to hold its place longer in you; it will no longer bo 
able to reign over you.” This promise is the Justification of the 
command given ver. 12 : Let not sin reign” ., .! Van 14 
is thus the transition from the preceding exhortation to the 
subsequent development which treats of the believer’s eman¬ 
cipation.— -The promise contaiticd in tlm first proposition is 
justified in the second. The state of gmee, reconcilia¬ 
tion to God, the enjoyment of His favour and tlie poasesMion 
* K rmd (w mon^ iimttml of m {noA 
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of His Spirit, communicate to the soul a victorious power all 
unknown to the legal state. In this latter there reign the 
feeling of sin, the fear of condemnation, and the servile spirit, 
which are the opposite of inward consecration.—And hence 
sin can be overcome grace, while it reigns inevitably 

mulcT law. The apostle has not put the article before the 
word vofiov, law; for, though he is thinking substantially of 
the Mosaic law, it is as law that he wishes to designate it 
here, and not as Mosaic law. What he affirms applies to 
every institution having the character of an external command¬ 
ment.—But why use the preposition vtto, under, and not the 
preposition iv, in, which seems more suitable to a notion like 
that of the state of grace ? Is grace, then, a yoke, as well as 
the law ? Is it not, on the contrary, an inner life, a power ? 
In other connections Paul would certainly have made use of 
the proposition iv, in, with the word grace. But the idea of 
fche whole passage about to follow is precisely that of the 
decisive control which grace exercises over the believer to 
subject Mm to righteousness with an authority not less im¬ 
perious, and oven more (ffiicacioxis than the law (vv. 15-23). 
And it is this idea which is expressed and summed up by the 
])reposition inro, U7ider, —In the same way, indeed, as the 
second passage of the section (vv. 16-23) is the development 
of the words, under grace, the third, as we shall see, will 1)6 
tlie development of the words, m more under the law. And 
the logical connection of the three passages is consequently 
this: After demonstrating in the first that faith in Christ 
crucified and risen contains in it the principle of a reign of 
holiness (vi. 1-14), the apostle proves that this principle is not 
less powerful than a law to suMue man to itself (vv. 16-23), 
and that in consecpience of this moral subjugation the believer 
c‘.an lieiiceforth without danger renounce the yoke of the law 
(vii 1-6). 


FOURTEENTH PASSAGE (VL 15-23), 

TM Fotmr of the new FrimipU of Smictifeation to dclmr from 

Sifk 

The new principle had just been laid down. The apostle 
had found it in the object of justifying faith. But could a 
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pTinciple so spiritual, apart from every external and positive 
rule, take hold of* the will with power enough to rule it 
thoroughly ? To this natural objection, formulated in ver. 15, 
St. Paul answers as follows: By the acceptance of grace a neto 
master has been substituted for the former, sin (vv. IG—19); 
and the believer feels himself obliged to serve this new master 
with the more fidelity because he rewards his servants by 
communicating life to them, whereas the former master pays 
his by giving them death (vv. 20-23), Thus it is proved 
that the new principle is clothed with sufficient, though purely 
internal authority, to control the believer’s entire life. 

Ver. 15 : '' What then? should we sin^ "because we are not 
under the law, but under grace ? Let it not be so F' The 
question of ver. 15 is not a repetition of that in ver. 1. The 
discussion has advanced. The principle of holiness inherent 
in salvation by grace has been demonstrated. The apostle 
only asks himself whether it will have the power necessary 
to rule man without the assistance of a law ? This is the 
point at which the question rl o5z/, what then, resumes the 
discussion. Thus is explained the difierence of stylo between 
the question of ver. 1 and that of ver. 15. In the former, 
Paul asked: Should we continue in sin ? Hero he says 
simply: should we sin, dfxapri^acoiJLev, There is no doubt that 
the Received reading: shall we sin, a/mprrjaoiMep, should be 
rejected, for it is not found in a single majuseulo. The aorist 
subjunctive dpaprijacopev does not denote, as the present 
would do, the permanent state, but the isolated act, which is 
perfectly suitable here. The question is no longer, as in 
ver. 1, whether the justified believer will be able to continue 
the life of sin which he formerly led. The answer has been 
given in vv, 1-14. But the matter in question is whether 
the new dominion will bo strong enough to banish sin in 
evenj partimlar case. Hence the form of the aorist siib- 
jimctive: should we commit an act of sint Could we act 
thus voluntarily in a single instance ? And, in point of fact, 
a believer will not easily say: By grace I shall remain with¬ 
out any change what I have been till now. But he will find 
liimself only too easily regarding some particular leniency 

^ All tile Mb’, i’wwl instead of wlikdi iss wad Uj T. It 

with somo Mim. only. 
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tovard sin as admissible, on account of the freeness of pardon. 
The gradation between the question of ver. 1 and that of 
ver. 15 makes itself also felt in the form of the motive alleged 
in favour of unfaithfulness. The apostle does not say now: 
“ that grace may abound,” words which could only come from 
a heart yet a stranger to the experiences of faith; but he says 
here: " lecause we are under grace.” The snare is less gross 
in this form. Viuct one day said to the writer of these lines: 
“ There is a subtle poison which insinuates itself into the 
heart even of the best Christian; it is the temptation to say: 
let us sin, not that grace may abound, but becaxcse it abounds.” 
Here there is no longer an odious calculation, but a convenient 
let alone.—Where would bo the need of holding that the 
apostle, to explain this question, has in view an objection 
raised by legal Judeo-Christianity ? The question arises of 
itself as soon as the gospel comes in contact with the heart of 
man. What proves clearly that the apostle is not thinking 
hero of a Jewish-Christian scruple, is the fact that in his reply 
ho does not make the least allusion to man’s former subjection 
to the law, but solely to tlie yoke which sin laid upon him 
from the beginning. And the literal translation of our verse 
is not: “ For ye are no more under the law,” but: “ For yo 
are no more under law, but U7ulcr grace!’ It is understood, 
of course, that when ho speaks of law he is thinking of the 
Mosaic dispensation, just as, when speaking of grace, he is 
thinking of the revelation of the gospel But he does not 
mention the institutions as such; he designates them only by 
their moral eharaeter. 

Vv. 1C~19 describe the new subjection (to idgUeoumm) 
by which grace displaces the old subjection (to sin). 

Ver. 16. “ JCtuno ye not, that in respect oj Him to whom ye 
yield yourselves as servants to obey, ye are Junceforth His servants 
who mm ob&lience to Him; whdher it be sin unto death, or 
obedience unto righteousness ? ”—The question of ver. 16 arose 
from an entirely erroneous way of understanding the relation 
between the moiul will of man and the acts in which it is 
nuuiifested. It seemed to hear the objection, that an act of 
lilMjrty is merely an isolated fact in human life, and that an 
act of God’s grace is enough to annul it, so that not a trace 
of it shall remain. Ho it is that a superficial Felagianism 
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understands moral liberty. After the doing of each act, it 
can return to the state in which it was before, exactly as if 
nothing had passed. But a more serious study of human life 
proves, on the contrary, that every act of will, whether in the 
direction of good or of evil, as it passes into reality, creates or 
strengthens a tendency which drags man with increasing force, 
till it becomes altogether irresistible. Every free act, then, to 
a certain degree determines the future. It is this psycho¬ 
logical law which the apostle here applies to the two prin¬ 
ciples : of sin on the one hand, and grace on the other. Ho 
calls attention to the fact that ho is appealing to an experi¬ 
ment which every one can make: Know yc not that .. A 
Jesus had already expressed this law wlien He uttered the 
maxim; “ Whosoever committeth sin is the servant [of sin],” 
John viii. 34.—^The words: him to whom ye yield yonrsehee 
as sei-vants, refer to the first steps taken in one or other of the 
tvro opposite directions. At this point, man still enjoys a 
certain degree of moral liberty in relation to the principle 
which tends to master his will; he therefore yklds himself, as 
the apostle says. But iu proportion as he yields himself to 
this principle by certain acts of compliance, ho 1‘alls more and 
more under its sway; yo are the servants of him whom ye 
obey. These last words characterize the more advanced state 
of things, in which, the bond of depondoncje once formed, the 
will has lost all power of resistance, and exists only to satisfy 
the master of its choice. The words : vvaKovere, whmi ye 
obey, are strictly speaking a pleonasm; for tliia idea was 
already contained iu the expression: hvvKoL ierrs, ye are 
servants; but yet they are not superfluous. Tliey signify: 
" to whom obedience is now the oi-dor of the day, whetlier yo 
will or not.” A man does not put himself at the service of a 
master to do nothing for him. In other words, absolute liberty 
cannot be the condition of man. We are made, not to create 
our guiding principle, but simply to adhere to one or other of 
the higher moral powers whic-h solicit us. Every eoneossiou 
freely made to either is a precedent which binds tis to it, and 
of which it will avail itself to exact more. Thus there is 
gradually and freely established the condition of deijendenca 
spoken of by the apostle, and wMch issues, on the one sitki, 
in the absolute incapacity of doing evil (1 John iiL a), the 
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state of true liberty; on the other, in the total incapacity 
either to will or to do good (Matt. xii. 32), the state of final 
perdition. Since Panl is not speaking as a philosophical 
moralist, but as an apostle, he immediately applies this truth 
to the two positive principles which he is here contrasting 
with one another, namely, as he says in the second part of the 
verse, sin and obedience. Of the two disjunctive particles ^tol 
{ whether certainly) and ^ {or), the first is somewhat more 
emphatic, as if the apostle meant to rely more strongly on the 
first alternative: “ Whether certainly of sin unto death, or, if 
this result do not suit you, of obedience unto righteousness,” 
—Sin is put first, as the master to whom we are naturally 
subject from infancy. It is its yoke which faith has broken; 
and consequently the Christian ought ever to remember that 
should he make any one concession to this principle, he would 
thereby begin to place himself anew under its dominion, and 
on the way which might guide him back to the goal of his 
previous life: death. The word death here cannot denote 
physical death, for the servants of righteousness die as well as 
the servants of sin. We are no longer in that part of the 
Epistle which treats of condemnation, and in which death 
appeared as a doom pronounced on the first sin, consequently 
as death strictly so called. It is the contrast between sin and 
holiness which prevails in this part, chap, vi.-viii The 
matter in question, therefore, is death in the sense of moral 
corruption, and consequently of separation from God here and 
hereafter; such is the abyss which sin digs ever more deeply, 
every time that man, nay, that the believer, even gives him¬ 
self over to it.^—^Why, in opposition to sin, does the apostle 
say in the second alternative: of obedience, and not: of holi- 
mm; and why, in opposition to: unto death, does he say: 
tmto riyhteomntM, and not: unto life t Obedience is frequently 
understood in this passage as obedience to good or to God, in 
a general way. Obedience in this sense is certainly opposed 
to sin ; and if Paul were giving a course of morals, instead of 
an exposition of the Gospel, this meaning would be the most 
natural. But in the following verse there can be no doubt 
tliat the verb obey denotes the act of faith in the teaching of 
tl'ie Gospel We have already seen,! 5, that the apostle calls 
faith an oUdi&m, It is the same xv. 18, where he designates 
GO0KT. 2 B EOM. L 
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the faith of the Gentiles by the name of obedience. Faith is 
always an act of docility to a divine manifestation, and so an 
obedience. Thus, then, it is faith in the gospel which the 
apostle here designates by the word obedience; and he can 
perfectly contrast it with sin in this sense, because it is faith 
which terminates the revolt of sin and establishes the reign of 
holiness. Every time the gospel is preached to the sinner, he 
is challenged to decide between the obedience (of faith) or the 
carnal independence of sin. Man does not escape from his 
state of sin by the simple moral contemplation of good and 
evil, and their respective effects, but solely by the efficacy of 
faith.—The words : unto righteousness, have beou applied by 
some—Meyer, for example—to the sentence of jmtijicaium 
which will be passed on the sanctified Christian at the last 
day. This interpretation has been adopted from the contrast 
between this term and the preceding regimen: unto death 
But we have just seen the term righteousness used, ver. 13, in 
the sense of moral righteousness; and this is also the most 
suitable meaning here, where the object is to point out the 
holy consequences which will flow from the principle of faith. 
The antithesis to the term death also finds a simple explana¬ 
tion with this meaning. As death, the fruit of sin, is separa¬ 
tion from God; so rigliteousness, the fruit of faith, is spiritual 
communion with God. The former contains the idea of moral 
corruption, as the way, and the latter includes the idea of life, 
as the goal If it were wished to render the contrast com¬ 
pletely, we should have to say: whether of sin, unto %%• 
righteousness which is death, or of obedience, unto nghkomnem 
which is li/eJ' By expressing himself as ho does, Paul wishes, 
on the one hand, to inspire a hom)r of sin, whoso fruit is 
death; on the other, to bring into relief the essentially moml 
character of faith, tlie fruit of which is rujMmmmss, 

Vv, 17 , 18 . Them God he thardml that ye were tim mrmnM 
of sin, but ye hate obeyed from tim heart ifmi farm of doctrim 
which was deUmred you; then * being made fm from $m, ye 
became the servants of rightcowmemJ^ —Ver, 16 estalilished the 
necessity of choosing between the two master: mi which 
leads to death, and faith which pTOduees righteousnem. The 
apostle declares in ver. 17— and he gives G-od thanks for it 
^ K C read iiwtaml I*. 
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—that the Eoinans have already made their choice, and that 
the good one. The exclamation : tJmnlcs de to God, is not an 
oratorical form; it is a cry of gratitude from the depths of 
the apostle’s heart for the marvellous work which God has 
wrought without him among those former Gentiles.—^But can 
he give thanks because they were formerly servants of sin ? 
There are two ways of understanding the form used here by 
St. Paul: either the thanksgiving is made to bear only on the 
second proposition, and the first is regarded as serving only 
to bring out by contrast the excellence of the change which 
has passed over his readers: God be thanked that whereas 
formerly ye were servants . . ye have now obeyed ”... Or 
it is held that the first proposition belongs also to the con¬ 
tents of the thanksgiving; for this view it is enough to 
emphasize strongly the imperfect were: ''because ye were, 
that is to say, are no longer.” In this sense the analogous 
expressions are compared, 1 Cor. vi. 11 ; Eph. v. 8 (see 
Meyer, Philippi). The second explanation is supported by 
the fact, that in the first meaning the contrast could not fail 
to be indicated by the particle iikv, as well as by the promi¬ 
nent position occupied at the beginning of the sentence by 
the verb ijre, ye were* But the use of the particle flip is 
much rarer in the New Testament than in profane Greek. 
The place of the verb would undoubtedly be a more valid 
reason ; in any case it explains how the apostle could follow 
up the expression: tharJes he to God, immediately with the 
idea: servants of sm. But it is nevertheless true that the 
first meaning remains the simplest and most natural Nume¬ 
rous examples of this mcaie of expmssion can be cited.— The 
imperfect ye were, brings out the duration of the past 
shite; the aorist xnrffKovaare, ye ohmjed, refers to the decisive 
fact by wliich they adhered to tlio gospel and broke with that 
former stete.— Tim expression ifc from the heart, in- 

ditmtes their inward readiness, and the absence of all coti- 
'itraint. The gospel answered to a moral want within theEU. 
—The Mhiwing pixipositii)n nmy l)e construed in three ways : 
1 . rep rmrf m hp rrapeBoByre, hmanm ye obeyed the 

form of doctrim to wkMh ye were ymm over (Ohiya, Thol, de 
W.j Mey*, Philip., Winer) ; 2. eh row rmrop Sr 

hmum ye yim obedience to (or; in relation to) the form 
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of clodrine which was tra,7ismitted to you (S? TrapeSodTj vfuv ); 
so Hofmann; 3. eh tov rvirov eh ov TrapeSoOrjre 

(combining the meanings of the previous constructions). Of 
these three constructions the first alone is admissible, because 
to obey any one or anything is expressed in Greek by vira- 
Koveev with the dative, and not with the preposition eh ; the 
latter would denote quite a different thing (the aim of the 
obedience). Paul congratulates the Eomans on the fact that 
they have adhered with faith, docility, and eagerness to the 
form of Christian doctrine which was brought to tliem by those 
who first communicated to them the knowledge of the gospel. 
Does this form of doctrine denote Christianity in general, or a 
more special form of Christian teaching ? In the former case, 
would not Paul have simply said: because from the heart 
ye obeyed Christ or the gospel”? The choice of so excep¬ 
tional a term, and so unique as that which he thinks good to 
use here, leads us rather to think of a special and precisely- 
defined form of Christian teaching. The reference is to that 
gos;^cl of Paul (ii. 16, xvi. 25) which the first propagators of 
the gospel at Rome had preached there. Paul knew well 
from his own experience it was only in the pure spirituality 
of '' his gospel ” that the true power of Christian sanctifica¬ 
tion was to be found, and that every concession to the legal 
principle was at the same time a barrier interposed to the 
operation of the Holy Spirit. Hence his heartfelt joy because 
of the form of doctrine which had marked with its j)rofoutid 
impress the moral life of the Christians of Rome. Could he 
without charlatanism have expressed himself thus, if, as so 
many critics think, the docitrine received by those Roman 
Christians had been of a Judaixing nature, and in ('.mitnulic?- 
tion to his own ?—All the terms are, as it were, (Uililairafcely 
chosen to express the receptive contUlion of the readers* 
And first the word type, form (from rmrem, to slrUr)^ 

which denotes an image deeply engraved, and fitted to reprO’* 
duce its impress; comp. Acts xxiii 26, where this went! 
denotes the exact tenor of a missive, and the analogous tertn 
vTTormrmm^ 2 Tim. i 13, used almost in the same rnemning 
as here. Then the passive 7rapaBo0flpm$, literally, to he gimn 
mer, which strongly expresses the sort of moml subjection 
which resulte from the power of Christian truth once accepted 
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One is free to acquiesce in it or to reject it; but the Christ 
received becomes a master who instantly dispossesses the 
previous master. 

If it is asked wherein exactly consisted this precise form of 
the truth of the gospel of which the apostle was here thinking, 
it seems to us that we find it best summed up in 1 Cor. i. 30, 
where Christ is presented, first, as our o%ghteousness, then as 
oiLT sanctification, lastly, our final redemption. It may be said 
that the whole didactic part of our Epistle is embraced in 
these three terms: chap. i-v. in the first (BtfcaiocrvpT}, right¬ 
eousness), chap. vi. 1 to viii. 11 in the second (ar^caagbo^, 
holiness), and the end of chap. viii. in the third {anrokvrpaiac<;, 
redemption). 

Some critics regard ver. 18 as the conclusion of the argu¬ 
ment ; but instead of the particle Se, now, it would require 
to have been ovv, therefore, which is found indeed in two Mjj., 
led astray by this supposition. We are not yet at the con¬ 
clusion. The assertion: ye were made subject to righteousness, 
belongs still to the premisses of the argument. Here in fact is 
the reasoning as a whole: In ver. 16 the objection: 'Will tlie 
believer wish to sin even once ? From ver. 16 to ver. 18 the 
answer. Ver. IG, the major: Man cannot be absolutely free; 
he cannot help choosing between two masters, sin or righteous¬ 
ness. Vv. 17, 18, the minor: How when you decided for 
faith (ver. 17), you accepted subjection to righteousness 
(vor. 18). The conclusion follows of itself. Therefore your 
progress in goodness is henceforth a matter of necessity. 
Accordingly, the objection started is resolved: you could not 
sin even once without renouncing the now principle to which 
you have given yourselves. We thus see how Paul has suc¬ 
ceeded in redisc5overing a law even in grace, but a law inward 
and spiritual, like his whole gospel It is Christ Himself 
who, after having freed us from sin by His death, by uniting 
us to His life m the Itisen One, has made ua subject to 
righteousness. 

But the apoBtlo, in his exposition of the relation between 
the believer and his new master, had used an expression which 
jarred on his own sense of propriety, and wliich he feels the 
need of excusing and explaining. It was the word servitude 
{sliimrg), applied to the beiiavepa dependence on r^Mmumm. 
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Is then the practice of goodness a servitude ? Is it not, on 
the contrary, the most glorious freedom ? Most certainly, 
and to this thought the remark applies which begins ver. 19 ; 
after which, in the second part of the verse, the apostle con¬ 
cludes this development with a practical exhortation. 

Ver. 19. I sioeah after the manner of men became of the 
infirmity of your fiesh: for as ye have yielded your members 
se'i'^ants to imeleannesSy and to iniquity unto iniquity ; even so 
oiow yield your members servants to righteousness unto holinessr 
—Several critics (Beng., de Wette, Mey., Philip.) refer the 
fleshly infirmity of the Romans, of which the apostle here 
speaks, to their intellectual weakness, their inability to appre¬ 
hend religious truth adequately. This is tho reason whicjh 
has led him to make use of a human mode of speaking, calling 
the fulfilment of righteousness a semtude, which, from the 
divine point of view, is, on the contrary, true liberty. What 
is well-founded in this explanation is the application of the 
first words of ver. 19 to the term servitude used in ver. 18. 
But what seems to me inexact, is to apply the expression 
weahness of the fiesh to a defect of understanding. Does not 
this explanation contradict what the apostle roeogniscB in such 
forcible terms, xv. 14: the high degree of Christian know¬ 
ledge to which the Gliurch of Rome has already attaiiuKl ? 
Weakness of the fiesh (more literally: proceeding from the fiesh) 
must therefore denote a general state shared by the Boinana 
with the great majority of the members of the Christian 
Church, consequently a moral rather than an intellectual state; 
and this is really what the expression used by tlm apostle 
naturally indicates. If the obligation to practise righteous¬ 
ness seems to the greater number of believers to be a subjec¬ 
tion to a strange principle, it is not in conscaiuanee of a wiiiit 
of understanding; the cause is deeper; it is Ix^^ause the Jlmk^ 
the love of the ego, has not yet been conij lately sacrificed. 
From this moral fact there arises even in the Uiiristian the 
painful impression that perfect righteousness is a most exacts 
ing, sometimes even a harali master, and that the obligation 
to conform in all points to the will of Cod makes him a »lave. 
Such is the imperfect moral condiiiott to tlie itupressioiii id 
which Paul accommodates Mb language in tlie exprcissimis 
usetl in ver. 18. Tim ancient Greek inteiqnetew tboiigbt tlili 
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remark, ver. 19a, should be connected with what follows, 
giving it the meaning: I do not mean to ask of you what 
goes beyond your human weakness, caused by the flesh; yield 
your members only to righteousness m the same measure as 
you formerly yielded them to sin, I do not ask more of you.” 
But it is evident that the apostle, in a passage in which he 
is describing the standard of Christian holiness, cannot thinlc 
of abating ought of the demands of the new principle. The 
exhortation which follows cannot be less absolute than that 
which preceded, vv. 12, 13, and which was unaccompanied 
by any such clause. Hofmann and Schott take the two 
words avOpminvov Xeyca, I speak as a man, as a parenthesis, 
and join the regimen Bca rrjp dadiveiav, on accoimt of the 
weakness of the flesh, to the verb: ye became subject, ver. 18. 
According to this view Paul recognises that the practice of 
goodness is really a servitude for the believer, subjection to a 
strange will; and that arising from the persistence of the old 
nature, and from the fact that the flesh requires to he con¬ 
stantly subdued. But it is very doubtful whether the apostle 
hero seriously called by the name of servitude that Christian 
life which he represents always, like Jesus Himself, as the 
most glorious emancipation. Undoubtedly, in 1 Cor. ix. 27, 
he uses the expression hovkayeoyelv, to bring into subjection, 
but in a figure, and in relation to the body. 

The imperative yield proves that the second part of the 
verse is an exhortation. But in this case why connect it 
with a for to what precedes ? Can an exhortation serve to 
demonstrate anything t Does it not require itself to be 
founded on a demonstration? To understand this strange 
form, we must^ I think, change the imperative ykkl into the 
form: are held bound to yield.'* We can then understand 

how this idea may bo connected by/or with ver. 18: Ye 
ware made subject to righteousness lienoaforth, since, in fact 
{Jw), it remains to you only to yield your members/* It 
must not be forgotten, indeed, that the exliortation: yield 
ytruT memhm, was jilraady t^xprasBed previously in vv, 12 and 
13, and Uiat as Itjgically hmud on all that preceded (ihm- 
fore, ver, 12), a!id tlint conseqmmtly t!ie transition from ver. 
IHh to 13/; may Im thus pamphrnsed: ye lieeame the ser- 
vants of riglitccnisitf^sa, for, in fact, m I have sliown yon, y© 
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have now nothing else to do than to yield your members to 
righteousness.’’ The only difference between the exhortation 
of vv. 12 and 13 and that of 186 is that Paul said in the 
former: do ; while here, in keeping with the object of this 
second passage, he says: '' And ye cannot do otherwise.” By 
this relation between the/(??’ of ver. 195 and ver. 18, it may 
be proved that 19a is indeed, as we have seen, an interjected 
observation. 

There is a slightly ironical touch in the meaning of the 
second part of ver. 19. It concerns the readers to be now in 
the service of their new master, righteousness, as active and 
zealous servants as they formerly were in the service of their 
old master. Ye were eager to yield your members to sin to 
commit evil, be ye now as eager to yield them to righteous¬ 
ness to realize holiness. Do not inflict on this second master 
the shame of serving him less faithfully than the first,” The 
old master is denoted by the two terms amOapala, %mclmn- 
ness, and avofila, lawlessness, life going beyond all rule, licen¬ 
tiousness. The first of these terms characterizes sin as 
personal degradation, the second as contempt of the standard 
of right written in the law on every man’s conscience (ii. 14, 
16). This distinction seems to us more natural than that 
laid down by Tholuck, who takes the term uncleanness in 
the strictly proper sense of the word, and who takes lawless¬ 
ness to be sin in general. The broad sense which we give to 
the word uncleanness appears clearly from 1 Thess. iv. 7. 
The two expressions therefore embrace each, as it seems to us, 
the whole sphere of sin, but from two different points of view. 
—Prom sin as a principle, the apostle passes to sin as an 
effect. The regimen sk avofilav, mvto lawlmmm, signifies : to 
do all one’s pleasure without being arrested in the least by 
the line of demarcation which separates good from evil Tins 
expression dvofila, lawkssmss, so expressly xnpeated, and this 
whole description of the previous life of the readers, is evi¬ 
dently more applicable to men formerly Gentile than to 
believers of Jewish origin.—^With ain characterized as an 
evil disposition, as an inward pifwipk, in the two forms of 
degradation and lawlessness, there is contrasted goodness, also 
as a principle and as a moral disposition, by the term 
avm), righkoumemf This is the will of God, moral oHigation 
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accepted by the believer as the absolute rule of his will and 
life. Then with sin as an effect produced in the form of 
avofjLia, the rejection of every rule in practice, there is con¬ 
trasted goodness as a result obtained, by the term ayLaafio*:: 
this is the concrete and personal realization of goodness, the 
fruit of perpetual submission to the principle of righteousness, 
holiness, or sanctification. The word dycacrfio^ is usually trans¬ 
lated by sanctifimtion, and this is represented as the progres¬ 
sive amelioration of the individual resulting from his moral 
self-discipline. It is certain that Greek substantives in yao? 
or cr/xo 9 are, as Curtius says {Schulgramm. § 342), nomina 
actionis, denoting properly an action put forth, rather than a 
state of being. But we must not forget two things; 1. That, 
from the Scripture point of view, the author of the act denoted 
by the term sanctify is God, and not man; this is established, 
as it seems to me, by 1 Pet. i. 2, 2 Thess. ii. 13, and 1 Cor. 

i. 30, where this act is ascribed to the Holy Spirit and to 
Christ. 2. That even in the Old Testament the term ar/Lacrfi6<i 
seems to be used in the LXX. to denote not the progressive 
work, but its result; thus Amos ii. 11, where the LXX. use 
this word to translate nezirim, the consecrated ones ; and Ezek. 
xlv. 4, whore it seems to be taken in the same sense as 
mihdasch, sanctuary. In the Hew Testament, likewise, it 
more naturally denotes the result reached than the action put 
forth, in the following passages: 1 Thess. iv. 3 ; 1 Tim. 

ii. 16; Hel). xii. 14, We are thus led to translate it rather 

by the term holimss. And this seems to be confirmed by the 
preposition eh, /or, unto, which expresses the goal rather than 
the way. If it is asked wherein the term taken in 

the sense of fwliness, still differs from dyioTTjs: (Heb, xiL 10) 
and dr^mervwi (i 4; 1 Thess. iii. 13; 2 Cor. viL 1), which 
seem to be completely synonymous, the indication of the 
shade may be found in the form of the terminations: 
denotes holiness as an abstract idea; d/ymawf}, m a personal 
quality, an inwartl disposition; as a work which has 

reached tlie state of complete realization in the person and 
life, the result of the divine act expressed by 

The apostle has thus reminded the church of the two prin¬ 
ciples between which it lias finally made its choice, and the 
necessity laid on the believer to he as tlioronghgoing in his new 
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master’s service as he had been in that of the former; he now 
labours to strengthen this choice and decision by presenting the 
consequences of the one and the other condition of dependence. 
On the one side, shame and death; on the other, holiness and 
life. Here is the second part of the passage; vv. 20 and 21 
describe the consequences of the service of sin to their ex¬ 
treme limit; ver. 22 gives the consequences of dependence on 
God also to their final goal; ver. 23, in an antithesis full of 
solemnity, formulates this double end of human life. 

Vv. 20, 21. For when ye were the servants of sin, ye were 
free in reject of righteousness. What fruit had ye then ? 
Things of which ye are now ashamed ; for certainly ^ their end 
is death !'—We must seek the counterpart of ver. 20, not in 
ver. 18, which belongs to a passage now concluded, but in 
ver. 22. In ver. 20, indeed, there begins the description of 
the consequences of the two services. The for bears on the 
exhortation contained in ver. 19&. It would be impossible to 
depict the degrading character of the former dependence in 
which his readers had lived, more keenly than the apostle 
does in the words : free in respect of righteousness. The con¬ 
viction of what is righteous did not for a moment hamper 
them in their course of life. This was an annoyance which 
they did not feel 1 To use the expression of Scri])turc, they 
drank iniquity as one drinketh up water. 

Ver. 21. And what %vas the result of this shameful liberty? 
The apostle analyzes it into n>Jndt, tcapiro^, and an end, riKos. 
What fruit had ye then ? he asks litemlly. The verb 
to have, no more here than in i 13, signities to prodtm, Ihml 
would rather have used for this meaning one of the verbs 
^epetv or iromu. By saying that they have tliie fruit, he 
wishes to express not only the idea that they produce it, but 
that they possess and keep it in ther^iselves, that they dmg it 
with them as forming part of their own moral Hfe, " Theur 
works foUow them,” as is said. Commentators are not at one 
as to the meaning of the following words : things of whiek t/i; 
are now ashamed. Some, like the Pesehito, Thcocl, Tlietiph., 
Er., Luth., Mel, ThoL, de W., Olsh., Philip;, take these words 
as the answer to the question put: ** This is the fruit, immidy, 
^ B D 1P G reatl her© (r® * T. B,, witli >1 A C E L 1*, Miiili 
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acts of wMcli, now that ye are in Christ, ye cannot think 
without confusion; for ye now see clearly that the goal to 
which they were leading you inevitably was death.’' But 
some commentators (Chrys., Grot., Beng., Fritzs., Mey.) regard 
these words as a continuation of the preceding question: 

What fruit did ye derive from those things of which ye are 
now ashamed?’* The answer in this case would be under¬ 
stood. According to Meyer, it would simply be: noiu, of 
course taking the word fruit in an exclusively good sense. 
Or the answer might be supposed to be: very evil fruit, 
finding the proof of this evil quality in the following words: 

For their end is death.” But whatever may be the answer 
which is sought to be supplied, this construction, by prolonging 
the question with this long incidental proposition, has the 
disadvantage of taking away from its vivacity, and making the 
sentence extremely heavy. Besides, we must supply before 
the relative 0 I 9 , of which, some antecedent or other, such 
as CKdvm or ifcelv(ov, which is not very natural. If account 
is taken of the very marked contrast between the two adverbs 
of time, then and ru)w, rore and vvv, we shall bo led rather to 
see here two distinct propositions than only one. Finally, 
wo find in ver, 22 the result described under two distinct 
aspects: as fruit, Kapird^, and as end, t^Xo 9 . Should it not 
bo the same in our verse, to which ver. 22 corresponds? 
This would not be the case in the sense preferred by 
Meyer. It would be necessary to make riXo^ {end) almost 
the synonym and explanation of Kapird<: {fruit). This com¬ 
mentator relies especially on the fact that the apostle gives 
to the word fmit only a good sense; so Gal. v. 19 and 22, 
where he speaks of the works of the flesh and the fmit of the 
Spirit* and Eph. v. 11, wdiere he characterizes the works of 
darkness as being without fndt (a/capTra), But Meyer does 
not toke into consideration that the mind of the apostle is here 
iiiuving in the domain of a midaimd fyim, which lie applies 
successively to the two opposite servitudes. On both sides he 
sees; 1. A mmkr (sin, G^); 2. A mrmd (the natural man, 
the believer); 3. Some work or other in the service of the 
iniwter; 4. Ftmi, which is tlie immediate product of the labour, 
the work itself (the tilings of which the workem are ashaiued, 
or tiiiise wtiieli lead to holiness); fa An mid, a» retribution al 
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tlie hand of the master (death, eternal life). It is therefore 
evident that the figure of fmit is in place on the one side as 
well as on the other. So thoroughly is this the thought of 
the apostle, that in ver. 22 he says to the believer: Ye have 
your fribiil' in evident contrast to that which they had 
previously as sinners. As to those who to the question: 
What fruit had yet understand this wholly different answer: 
a lady detestable fruit, it is impossible for them to explain so 
important an ellipsis. We do not therefore hesitate to prefer 
the first of the two explanations proposed: What fruit did 
ye then derive from your labour in the service of sin ? Such 
fruit, that now when ye are enlightened, it only fills you with 
shame,” ep^a rov o‘k6tov<^ (the works of darkness), Eph. v. 11. 

The/or which connects the last proposition with the precediiig 
bears on the notion of shame. In point of fact, the final result 
of those things, their reXo? (end)y which is deathy demonstrates 
their shameful nature. “ It is most fitting indeed that yo 
should blush for them now; for their end is death.” In this 
fact: death, as the end, there is expressed the estimate of God 
Himself. I regard as authentic the particle fiivy which is read 
here by five Mjj. It seems to me impossible that it should 
have been added; its omission, on the contrary, is easily ex¬ 
plained. It is the particle known under the name of 
solitarium, to which there is no corresponding Si, and which 
is merely intended expressly to reserve a certain side of the 
truth which the reader is guarded against forgetting: For 
(whatever may be the virtue of grace) it remains novertheleas 
true that” . . .—^The end differs from the fmit in that the latter 
is the immediate result, the very realization of the lal)our, its 
moral product; while the end is the ixmnifestation of God's 
approval or displeasure.— Death here evidently denotes fiml 
death, eternal separation from God, ammkem (pmUtion), 

Ver. 22 . ** But now, being made free from mn and bceome 
servaMs to Gody ye ham your fruit Jmlimm, mid ymr eml 
everlasting lifeJ' —For the abstract master designated above, 
namely righteousness, Paul here substitutes God Himself; for 
in Christ it is to the living God the teliever is united. The 
form of expression used by Paul, literally rendeied, would be: 

Ye have your fruit in the direction of holiness.” It is to 
the state of holiness that ye are brouglii Such, in fact, Is 
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the result of action constantly kept up in dependence on God. 
Every duty discharged is a step on the way at the end of 
which God's servant sees the sublime ideal of ar^iacrfio^^ com¬ 
pleted holiness, shining.—To this fruit God is pleased to add 
what Paul calls the end: eternal life. Besides holiness, this 
expression embraces glory, imperishable happiness, perfect 
action. 

In vcr. 23 the apostle sums up in a few definite strokes 
those two contrasted pictures. 

Vcr. 23. For the wages of sin is death; hut the gift of God 
is eternal life in Jesus Gh7nst o%tr Lord!' —On the one side, 
wages, something earned. The word 6'\fr(!>vcov strictly denotes 
payment in land, then the payment in money which a general 
gives his soldiers. And so it is obvious that the complement 
ri}? d/jLaprla^, of sin, is not here the genitive of the object: 
the wages paid for sin, but the genitive of the subject: the 
wages paid hy sin. Sin is personified as man's natural master 
(vv. 12, 14, 22), and he is represented as paying his subjects 
with tleatk This term, according to the apostle, does not seem 
to denote the annihilation of the sinner. To pay any one is 
not to put luTu out of existence; it is rather to make him feel 
the painful consequences of his sin, to make him reap in the 
fimn of corruption what he has sowed in the form of sin (Gal. 
vL 7, 8 ; 2 Cor. v. 10).~In the second proposition the apostle 
does not speak of wages, but of a gift of grace (x^piorfm). 
Tins term is taken here in its most general sense; it compre¬ 
hends the fulmm of salmtion. Everything in this work, from 
tlm initial justification to the final absolution, including sanc¬ 
tification and preparing for glory, is a free gift, an unmerited 
favour, like that Chxist Himself who has been made unto us 
righteousness, holiness, and redemption. Hell,” says Hodge, 
is always earned; heaven, mmrf The apostle closes with 
tlie words : in Christ Jemis our Lord; for it is in Him that 
tins entire communication of divine mercy to the faithful 
takes place. Here, again, for the BU, ly, which was the pre¬ 
position tised in the preceding part (for example, v. 1, 2, 
11, 17, 2J), haul substitutes the iv, in, which is more in 
keeping with the mode of sanctification. After being justified 
hy we ai’c sanctified m Him. in communion of life with 
Him, 
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It is commonly thought that this twenty-third verse, as 
well as the whole passage of which it is a summary, applies to 
the believer only from the view-point of the second alternative, 
that of eternal life, and that the unconverted only are referred 
to by the apostle when he speaks of the service of sin and 
of its fatal goal, death. But the tenor of ver. 15 proves how 
erroneous this view is. What is the aim of this passage? 
To reply to the question: '' Shall wq sin because we are under 
grace Now this question can only be put in reference to 
believers. It is to them, therefore, that the reply contained 
in this whole passage applies. Neither could Paul say in 
respect of unconverted sinners what we find in ver. 21 : “ those 
things whereof we are now ashamed.” It is therefore certain 
that he conceives the possibility of a return to the service 
of sin,—a return which would lead them to eternal death as 
certainly as other sinners. It follows, even from the relation 
between the question of ver. 15 and the answer, vv. 16-23, 
that such a relapse may arise from a single voluntary conces¬ 
sion to the continual solicitations of the old master, sin. A 
single affirmative answer to the question: “ Shall I commit an 
act of sin, since I am under grace ?” might have the effect of 
placing the believer again on the inclined plane which leads 
to the abyss. A striking example of this fact occurs in onr very 
Epistle. In chap, xiv. 15 and 20, Paul declares to the man 
who induces a weak brother to commit an act of sin contrary 
to his conscience, that thereby he may came that brother to 
perish for whom Christ died, and destroy in him the work oj 
God, Sucli will infallibly be the result, if this sin, not being 
quickly blotted out by pardon and restoration, becomes con¬ 
solidated, and remains permanently interposed between him 
and his God 
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